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Ryerson Steel-Service stands for the immediate ship- 


ment of everything in quality steel products. 
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OLUMBIA may be the gem of the 
ocean, but Britannia rules the open 
hearths! Lacking automobiles, tall 
structures, food packing, heavy rail- 
f road equipment and long-distance 
pipelines on the scale that the United States 
knows these major outlets for steel, Great 
Britain in 1932 nevertheless consumed more 
steel per capita—249 pounds—than the United 
242 pounds. This reversal is predi- 
49,160,000 





States 
cated upon a world production of 
tons of ingots and castings, 28 per cent less 
than in 1931. To this total the United States 
contributed 13,500,000 tons, a decline of 47 
per cent and indicating that the pendulum had 
swung as far back in reaction as it went for- 
ward in 1929, and Great Britain 5,240,000 tons, 
an increase of 1 per cent. 

Hope Recovery, Like Empire, Trends Westward 


UT Great Britain was not alone in improv- 

ing her position and perhaps turning the 
corner. Russia, Japan, Italy also made more 
steel than in 1931, while in Belgium, the Saar, 
Italy, Spain, Sweden, India the ebb was neg- 
ligible. This convalescence abroad, the 
intensity of liquidation at home and a fall 
rally, albeit short-lived, aroused hope that re- 
covery nears and lightened an otherwise drab 
year—a year in which freight car orders fell 
to the incredibly low level of 1700 units, au- 
tomobile assemblies to 1,375,000 vehicles and 
structural steel awards to 845,000 tons. It 
was inevitable that output of coke pig iron re- 
cede to 8,710,000 tons and ingots and castings 
to 13,500,000 tons, lowest in 36 and 30 years. 


Need Midas-touch To Pay Lron Ore Taxes 


RICES not having scaled the heights in 1929, 
their descent was not precipitate, being from 
$31.15 in 1931 to $29.46 in 1932, as measured 
by STEEL’s composite, but on the toboggan with 
production were profits and wages. The effect 
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of a 47 per cent curtailment in output and a 5 
per cent decline in price was a loss which ay 
eraged $7.72 per ton of ingots in the first quar 
ter, $13.78 in the second, $17.53 in the third, 
perhaps still greater in the fourth. .. . Even 
a 15 per cent cut in wage rates in May, with 
a comparable adjustment in salaries and per 
sonnel, was not mitigating. These deficits 
were accentuated by excessive taxation, levies 
on iron ore in Minnesota for example exceed- 
ing the market value of pig iron smelted from 
1932 shipments. There was talk of jet- 
tisoning some of the industry’s coal reserves. 


Autos Lead Steel Use; Containers Move Up 


Attenuated as automobile production was in 
1932, by comparison it was sufficiently virile 
to become the premier consumer of steel, oust- 
ing the building industry. Another upset was 
the maturing of the container industry into a 


major consumer. By percentages, the con- 





Steel's cauldron boils over! 


Slag being recov- 
ered in cinder thimbles near the end of the tap 
of an open-hearth furnace. Photograph by 
Walter Bartz, of Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. 
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sumption of finished rolled steel in 1932 was: 
Automotive, 18.15; buildings, 16.88; contain 
ers, 10.79; railroads, 9.09; oil, gas and water, 
all other, 


") « 


5.50; machinery, 3.39; exports, 3.31; 


Efficiency, Not Capacity, Objective in 1932 
atoning to the times, the trend in con- 
struction and rehabilitation in iron and 
steel was toward increasing the productivity of 
labor, to reduce costs. During the year no 
blast furnaces were completed or begun, and 
only three remodeled. In open-hearth steel 
furnaces and bessemer converters there was no 
activity whatsoever. Only 138 by-product coke 
ovens were brought in, and ncne was initiated. 
However, 21 rolling mills were completed, 15 
being 4-high hot or cold strip mills with a total! 
of 44 stands of rolls, and 14 were projected. 
Also responsive to new conditions was the 
American Iron and Steel institute, which under 
quickened leadership became spokesman for 
the industry and waged war on dumping. 


Put Flexibility, Adaptability in Equipment 


ECHNICAL developments in 1932 also were 

aimed at costs, and the tendency in equip- 
ment design and improvements was toward 
flexibility and adaptability rather than a high 
degree of automaticity or fixed purpose ef- 
ficiency. Blast furnaces were blown or 
banked, almost with the ease of open-hearth 
operation. Revolutionary in character 
was a new mill for making small-diameter, 
hot, seamless tubing .. Automatic processes 
and greater resort to press forging were ad- 
vances in the forging industry. Stainless 
steel was line-welded successfully, and oxy- 
acetylene torch flame machining adapted semi- 
commercially. .. . Heat treating progressed 
as there was more general utilization of gas 
carburizing. and controlled atmospheres were 


56 


.. Foundries offered 


applied to more furnaces... 


higher quality castings at lower prices... . 
Refractory manufacturers built longer life and 
higher strength into their products. . .. In 


machine tools, greater rigidity and flexibility 
were stressed. Houses with porcelain 


enamel exteriors became a reality. 
U.S. Steel Leads in Personnel Changes 


WING to the 70-year age limit or antici- 

pating it, J. A. Farrell, E. J. Buffington, 
J. S. Keefe and A. T. deForest resigned Steel 
corporation presidencies during the year, and 
D. G. Kerr and T. W. Robinson vice presi- 
dencies. New presidents of subsidiaries in- 
clude G. G. Thorp of Illinois, C. F. Blackmer of 
American Steel & Wire, A. N. Diehl of Colum- 
bia, J. W. Seens of Canadian Steel. Others ad- 
vancing within the Steel corporation were 
Myron C, Taylor, W. J. Filbert, C. S. Belster- 
ling, Robert Gregg, John A. Coakley, Edwin E. 
Ellis, C. L. Wood, E. H. Heald, R. E. Zimmer- 
man, James R. Mills. James A. Campbell 
severed his active connection with the indus- 
try. . . . Donald B. Gillies became president of 
Corrigan, McKinney and Newton. ... F. B. 
Hufnagel assumed the presidency of Pittsburgh 
Crucible. W. H. Stewart tcok over Pacific 
Coast Steel, Col. J. S. Ervin Mackintosh-Hemp- 
hill, Henry F. Devens Oliver Iron & Steel. 


More Young Than Old Executives Pass 


HROUGH death, such distinguished names as 

Julian Kennedy, Donald M. Ryerson, Donald 
M. Eddy, Gilbert Follansbee, Merle A. Mesta, 
Arthur L. Davis, Tinius Olsen, Hugh P. Tie- 
mann, Morris W. Bush, J. T. Moltrup, Robert 
M. Keeney, Col. E. H. Williams, Richard Gar- 
lick, John T. Harrington, A. B. Wolvin, Per- 
cival Chrystie, William T. Graham, Col. C. C. 
Smith, Frank C. Case, John C. Cromwell, A. L. 
Cromlish, were stricken from the rolls. 
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The Steel Industry— 
What of Its Future? 


RODUCTION of iron and steel at 

levels lowest since the nineteenth 

century has given rise in certain 
quarters to doubt about the future 
of the steel industry. It is argued 
by some observers that the era of 
great opportunity, as exemplified by 
the first quarter of the present cen- 
tury, has run its course and that 
the steel industry is doomed to a 
long period of hard times. 

Except for two major 
namely the influence of the present 
depression and the leveling off in 
population of the 


factors, 


the growth of 
United States, we can see no basis 
for predictions that future 
will be any less favorable than in 


steel's 


the past. 

As for the depression itself, have 
we any grounds for believing that 
its after-effect will be any different 
from that of 1893? In the gloomy 


By E. L. SHANER 
Editor of STEEL 


days of the nineties, statement 
were made that the country had 
grown up, that the days of golden 
opportunity in a young empire were 
past and that industry would have 
to accustom itself to a long period 
of lean business. Yet in spite of 
these predictions, the United States 
from 1896, when price levels reached 
their lowest point in the decline 
from the Civil war, to 1929, en 
joyed a period of development un 
equaled in the world’s history. 


Future Looked Dark in Nineties 


As a matter of speculation, is it 
not reasonable to assume that at the 
present time, with prices at the levy 
els of the late nineties, we are in a 
position comparable to that of 1896? 
Can we not believe that the world 
is adjusting itself to the effects of 
the World war more 


quickly than 


this country righted itself after the 
Civil war? 
plishing in the dozen years from 
1920 to 1932 or 1933 the changes 


Perhaps we are accom 


which in our previous major war ad 
justment required the 30 years from 
IS66 to 1896 

If this assumption is sound, then 
industry now is facing another pe 
riod of great opportunity. A youn; 
Inan entering business today can 
look forward to a future not unlike 
that his father contemplated whe 
lie started his career shortly before 
the turn of the century On the 
basis of this reasoning, who can say 
that the future of this country or of 


this industry is sterile of opportu 


nity? 

As for the point that the popula 
tion of the United States is ap 
proaching a state of stabilization, it 


must be admitted that this fact will 





Loxury ot 1900 and earlier! 


But this nation will not return to standards 


of the horse and buggy days 
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This country has been built up by 


menof Vision, Courage and Initiative 
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influence the future of the steel in- 
dustry. But this influence usually 
is overrated because those who fear 
its effect most also believe that the 
country is fully developed. Com- 
bining the factors of a slower rate 
in growth of population and the fal- 
lacious idea that the nation needs 
no further development, they con- 
clude that future demand for a ma- 
terial as basie as steel cannot again 
rise to levels of the past. 

In meeting this argument two 
facts must be kept in mind: First, 
population still is increasing, but at 
a declining rate, and secondly, the 
United States may be fully or over- 
developed in certain respects but it 
still is underdeveloped in others. 


STUDY of recent building con- 
A struction will serve admirably 
to illustrate how unevenly our coun- 
try has advanced in its physical de- 
velopment. Our cities abound in 
towering office buildings, beautiful 
libraries and museums, wonderful 
hospitals and schools and many other 
magnificent structures. 

In respect to some of these types 
of buildings the country has more 
than it needs. Undoubtedly there is 
more available office space than can 
be absorbed in several years. The 
supply of theaters, bank buildings, 
certain types of hotels and apart- 
ment houses and perhaps the larger 
single dwellings is more than ade- 
quate. 

In contrast to this situation, con 
sider the type of houses in which 
one-half or more of the population is 
living. A casual inspection of the 
low-rent residence section of any 
city will convince anyone that a real 
need for inexpensive but adequate 
houses exists in practically all of 
the larger cities and in most of the 
industrial sections. 

Another factor of importance in 
the building situation is the migra 
tion of families from older areas 
near centers of population to subur- 
ban districts. This 
coupled with many other influences, 


movement, 


has created large sections of run 
down property, usually within a few 
blocks of the principal business dis 
tricts. 

This situation is receiving more 
attention today than ever before. Ciy 
ie leaders, social workers, architects 
and public officials are uniting in 
an effort to solve what is termed the 
“blighted area” or “slum elimina- 
tion’’ problem. 

Housing for low-income families 
is of direct interest to the steel in- 
dustry because authorities who have 
gone into the matter deeply declare 
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that the low cost of construction 
necessary to fit the pocketbooks of 
the prospective tenants or owners 
makes the use of steel almost im 
perative. Most of the estimates and 
many specifications for slum elimin 
ation projects call for more steel 
than is used in average construction 
today. In several instances prac 
tically the entire job is figured ten 
tatively for steel. 

Steel frames for houses no longer 
are a novelty and within the past 
year noteworthy progress has been 
made in designing and 
houses with walls and floors of steel. 
Several novel steel dwellings will be 
demonstrated this year at the Cen 
tury of Progress exposition in Chi 
cago. Publication this month by the 
United States Steel Corp. of a com- 
prehensive study of steel house de 
sign and construction is further 
evidence that the industry is begin 
ning to sense the real possibilities 
for steel in this field. 

The amount of steel consumed per 
unit of building construction has 
been increasing steadily since the 
World war. In 1930 and 1931 the 
average consumption of steel per 
square foot of floor space in build 


erecting 


ings erected was $4.8 pounds, com 
pared with an average of only 19.8 
pounds for 1922 and 1925. 

The market for steel in the 
neglected phases of the building 
field may easily eclipse the tonnage 
that went into large monumental 
buildings in the past. We believe 
the opportunities in small houses 
are greater than can be judged from 
surface indications at the present 
time. 


ECAUSE the automobile has 
R proved such an important out 
let for finished steel, it is natural 
that speculation should arise as to 
whether or not steelmakers can e) 
pect this consumer to continue to 
take 15 to 18 per cent of the ingot 
output annually. 

Motor cars are built by mass pro 
duction for mass consumption. With 
unemployment at normal, there is no 
question but what the output of cat 
would rise to 4,000,000 or more an 
nually. As shown in an article in the 


Aug. 1, 1932, issue of STEEL, the 


f 
i 


number of automobiles taken out 0 
service in 1931 and in 19382 e) 
ceeded the number manufactured in 
those years. At that date it was estl 
mated that the motor car industry 
had before it 13 consecutive month 
at the peak rate of 1929 to neutralize 
the deficit that had accumulated 
since 1929. 
Annual steel 
number of ears produced annually 


consumption per 


has increased since 1922 with only a 
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few minor interruptions. This tend- 
ency may be checked by the present 
trend toward lighter cars. In total 
steel consumed, this factor probably 
would be more than offset by the in- 
creased Output made 
lower prices in the cheaper models. 

The automobile is the accepted 


possible’ by 


method of personal transportation. 
Millions recognize it as a necessity 
of daily life and when these mil- 
lions are able to buy, production 
again will leap upward. In the long 
pull, the steel industry can expect 
much of the motor car industry, 
whose vitality even in depression is 
emphasized by its leadership in steel 
consumption in 1932. 


+ ¢ ¢ 


S AN important consumer of 
A steel, the petroleum industry 
presents an interesting illustration of 
how the character of demand may 
shift in a relatively short time. In 
the last decade much emphasis was 
placed upon the large tonnage of 
underground 
transportation and distribution of 
During that 
period the network of pipe lines in- 


steel pipe used for 
gas, oil and gasoline. 


creased from less than 50,000 to 
more than 93,000 miles. 

New pipe mileage declined sharply 
after 1929 and during the depression 
only a few projects have gone beyond 
the surveying stage. Meanwhile, 
however, changes in the manufacture 
of gasoline have shifted emphasis in 
steel consumption to refinery equip 
ment. The tonnage represented in 
this development is only a fraction 
of that involved in pipe line expan 
sion, but the steel required for high 
pressure cracking is of special quali 
ty and commands high prices. Per 
fection of certain alloy steels and 
improvement in forging practice have 
helped the steel industry to win this 
market 


O BETTER statement of the 
N needs of the railroads can be 
presented than that published in 
the Dee 3 issue of Railway Ade, 

pecial number devoted exclusively 
to a comprehensive exposition of the 
Under the 


heading “Improvement Work Must Go 


present railway situation 


On,” that periodical states that the 
will be compelled to spend at 
least half a billion dollars annually 
or additions and betterments as soon 


is confidence and credit are restored 


“Half a billion dollars is a lot ot 
money,’ comments the Railway Age, 
“vet the investment of that amount 
in 1933 would represent a marked 
scaling down from the average annual 


expenditures which the railways ac 
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tually made during the eight years 
ending with Dec. 31, 1930, in provid- 
ing facilities commensurate with the 
demands for efficiency and economy 
in transportation. In those eight 
years, they spent $4,972,460,000 for im 
provements and betterments.” 


Electrification Projects Retarded 


The imperative needs of the roads 
are varied. The Age points to Many 
types of improved facilities required, 
most of which may be characterized 
as intensive rather than extensive de 
velopments. For instance, additional 
new-line mileage is required—not for 
expansion—but for relocation of pres 
ent lines. As an example the 40-mile 
Dotsero cut-off, which will save 172 
miles between Denver and Salt Lake 
City, is cited. In Chicago and other 
centers additional less-carload freight 
station capacity is needed. Express 
terminals are inadequate in a num 
ber of cities. 

Steam railway electrification, par- 
ticularly for suburban areas, has ab 
a large volume of capital dur 
Removal ot 


sorbed 


2% years. 


hanging over the 


ing the last 
the uncertainty 
heads of the roads would enable sey 
eral lines to go ahead with electrifica 
tion projects, long contemplated, that 
would reduce operating expenses con 
siderably. 

Changes in methods of shipping 
commodities constantly are imposing 
needs for new types of rolling stock 
According to the Pailiray Age, “the 
demand for the movement of cement 
in bulk is growing rapidly and spe 
cial types of cars are being provided 
which require manual labor neither 
for loading nor unloading. The use 
of similar cars will spread to other 
physically similar commodities.” 

“During the past two vears air con 
ditioning has been so adapted to both 
day coach and Pullman passenger cai 
requirements that complete control ot 
their interior atmospheres has become 
entirely practicable.” The car coolers, 
recently in STEEL, are 
only a stepping stone to self-contained 
which equipment 


described 


air conditioning, 
may be expected to become standard 


on through passenger trains. 
Must Relocate Facilities 


Another point raised by the Rail 
way Age article is the fact that longer 
runs between terminals require exten 
sive reshifting of the location of facili 
ties and also heavier motive power. 
Many round-houses, inspection points, 
classification yards and even repail 
shops are being and will be abandoned, 
merged or relocated and new ones 
created. As for locomotives, only 18 
per cent now in service are less than 
10 years old, yet only one unit was 
ordered in 1932. Improvement of mo- 
tive power—practically suspended now 
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cannot be postponed indefinitely. 

The need for grade revisions is 
pressing. “There is scarcely a rail- 
way in the United States,” 
Age, “which does not now have in its 
files surveys and estimates covering 


says the 


means in terms of future develop- 
ment. Many plants now idle, as in 
the case of hundreds of inactive cars 
and locomotives, never will be used 
again. Their owners may confidently 
expect to put these units back into 


Plight of Railroads Shows How 








from one to a dozen projects tor grade 
and line revision that will be fruitful 
of large expenditures as soon as the 
railroad industry has been restored 
to solvency.” 

Railroads face the need of laying 
heavier rails on thousands of miles 
of main line. Increase of weight of 
rail calls for new track fastenings, 
new frogs, switches and _ crossings. 
“The railroads, generally, are merely 
awaiting the opportunity to invest in 
heavier tie plates, rail anchors and 
other improved appliances in order 
that they may enjoy the benefits al 
ready gained therefrom by some of 
the more forehanded managements.”’ 

The condition of the railroads, as 
indicated in the foregoing, is typical 
of many industries in that while the 
aggregate facilities are more than ade 
quate for reasonable requirements, 
much of the plant and equipment is 
ineffective. This is due to obsoles- 
cence or to the fact that shifts in 
markets or sources of supply have left 
many establishments in localities poor- 
ly situated for efficient handling of 
business. 

It is difficult to determine what this 


NE of the striking illustra- 
tions of the extent to 
which unsatisfied demand for 
steel is accumulating is afford- 
ed by the railroad situation. 








service when conditions are more fa 


vorable, but experience under similat 
circumstances in the past shows that 
a large proportion of such plants, 
equipment, rolling stock, etc., does not 
return to service, Often the cost of 
rehabilitating it is more in relation 
to returns, than the cost of new units 


TEEL’S future in foreign trade is 
S much more difficult to appraise 
than that of the domestic market. At 
the moment, the barriers erected as a 
result of debased currencies and arbi 
trary import duties are quite effective 
in restricting shipments of American 
steel products to foreign shores. In 
fact the situation is such that even if 
a demand for steel should develop in 
one or more foreign countries, import 
and exchange restrictions probably 
would make it impossible for the 
United States to compete with certain 
other nations. 

A case in point arises from Japan’s 
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developments in Manchuria. Should 
these activities require steel beyond 
Japan’s limited production facilities, 
the price factor would favor Germany, 
France, Belgium or Great Britain, 
with the latter having the best chance 


What 


problems of political economy are 
ironed out. No one can predict wheth 
er this is a matter of months or years 
In the meantime, it is important that 
American exporters exert themselves 
to hold a footing in foreign markets, 


Steel Demand Is Accumulating 


The roads ranked first, second 
or third in the consumption 
steel each year until 1932, 
when, because of a sharp cur- 
tailment in purchases, they 
dropped to fourth place (see 


page 62). Notwithstanding 


this fact, it is estimated by re- 
liable authority that the rail- 





because of its depreciated currency 


and its ability to furnish open-hearth 

steel. 
Another 

against the United States is the ex- 


development reacting 
tension by Great Britain of its high 
import duty on steel products. This 
will continue to shut out continental 
producers. Since Belgium and Luxem 
burg depend upon exports for dispos 
ing of 85 per cent of their output, 
France 50 and Germany 40 per cent, 
these countries will fight harder to 
win other world markets. 

These situations, considered in con 
junction with what has happened in 
Canada, indicate that the United 
States will be handicapped severely) 
until some of the important world 
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ways in 1933 actually will 
need materials and services to 
the extent of half a billion dol- 
lars. In other words expendi- 
tures to this amount will be 
made if the carriers can get 
the money. The transporta- 
tion systems’ problem in 1900 
still was one of expansion. To- 
day it is one of refinement and 
adjustment to changing condi- 
tions. Intensive rather than 
extensive development will be 
the watchword when the roads 
resume activities. 


so that they may be in a position to 
rebuild their trade when condition 


are more propitious 


a ° * 
TEEL faces a future of opportunity 
far greater than anything it ha 
experienced in the past In the yea! 
to come, fertile fields for business may 


not be found in the same places as in 
the first quarter of this century, but 


of Its 
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they will be there, awaiting develop- 
ment 

As intimated earlier in this article, 
consumption of steel in the broad 
future probably will come largely from 
those phases of national growth that 
have been stunted or neglected in the 
mad rush to national greatness. The 
chastening effect of the present depres- 
sion will, we hope, force the American 
people to progress more uniformly. 
Less emphasis on the spectacular, 
curb on growth dictated by desire for 
grandeur, and a positive embargo on 
the erection of palaces for the sole pur 
pose of providing an outlet for invest 
ment funds would go a long way to- 
ward preventing excesses on one hand 


and neglect on the other. 
A Utopia of Orderly Progress 


Picture an America in which our 
ibility, energy and unlimited resources 
are directed toward and distributed 
evenly over all of the projects essen 
tial to sane national progress! It 
would be a nation of adequate shelter 
for all. The well-to-do would have 
their luxurious homes, as now, but 
with numerous refinements now non 
existent. Workers in the low-income 
class would have comfortable dwell 
ings, instead of hovels and delapi 
dated ginger-bread structures held 
over from the mauve decade 

Our cities would be centers of uni 
form beauty and utility instead of a 
few towers surrounded by miserable 
box-like buildings typifying 20 differ 
ent styles of architecture. Our boast 
that we have modern sanitation would 
be a reality and not a proud statement 
which now ignores the existence with 
in three blocks of the center of almost 
every city of houses without running 
water and without 
tary facilities 


adequate sani 


In the rural sections, highways 
would be developed to serve the local 
esidents, meaning that the emphasi 
would not be placed entirely upon the 
superhighways. Transportation would 


be co-ordinated more closely to the 


needs of the nation Throughout the 
country, in urban and farm homes, 
many of the conveniences such as tele 


phones, electric household equipment, 
ete., would be used more widely, in 
stead of by less than a third of the 


families, as at present 
Opportunity for Steel! 


This Utopian America will not come 
into being overnight Its creation is 
the work of many decades In cer 
tain minor ways, the task of transfor! 
mation already is under way Each 
step toward the ideal requires the 
services of steel, and in this tremen 
dous job of remaking a hurriedly de 
veloped America, the steel industry 
will find opportunities surpassing any 


thing that has gone before 
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Consumption Ratios of Main Groups 
1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 1922 
Automotive 18.15 14.78 14.10 17.57 17.76 13.34 15.09 14.60 11.37 1059 8 os 
cos ae 16.38 16.80 17.80 14.70 15.22 14.86 12.10 15.26 14.44 1 pHs 11.84 
Containers .. 10.79 7.90 Dd 4.67 4.56 5.21 5.24 4.20) 1.96 68 4.1 

Railroads ........ 9.09 14.65 16.95 18.44 17.02 20.37 22.81 22.26 27.54 31.09 24 aa 
Oil, gas and water 5.50 9.75 9.48 9.01 (Pee 8.90 9.29 8.03 “€ 13 10.60 14.84 
Exports ........ 3.31 4.10 1.34 4.83 552 5.39 5.99 4.47 r 89 699 7 90 
All other 36.78 32.02 31.56 30.78 32.20 31.90 29.18 31.18 27.37 24 2¢ 27 40 


AUTOMOBILES TAKE Most STEEL IN 1939 


Container Group Takes Lead Over Railroads 
In Consumption of Finished Rolled Stee! 


ARKED changes occurred in 
the ranking of groups of steel 


finished rolled iron and steel in 1932 
with that of previous years shows 


decline was registered by the oil, 
gas and water group, which took only 


au several marked changes. The 1932 
percentage of the railroads, 9.09. 
compares with 14.65 per cent in 


consumers in 1932. The 
tomobile industry, winner in 1928, 
again carried away the honors as the 


1931 The only other outstanding 


best customer of the steel industry 
in point of tonnage. It displaced 
the buildings group, leader in 1930 
and 1931, by a narrow margin. 

However, the most decisive upset 
was in the ousting of the railroads 
from their traditional position among 
the three highest consumers to 
fourth place. The new aspirant is 
the food and packing industry, em 
bracing steel containers. The group 
in 1932 took 10.79 per cent of the 
total finished rolled steel output a 
compared with only 9.09 per cent 
for the railroads. 

Comparison of the distribution of 


How Steel Ingots Shrink 

















Gross 
Tons 
Steel ingot production, 1932 
(11 months actual, Decem 
ber estimated) 13,227,000 
Ingot to forgings direct 50.000 
13,177,000 
Loss in conversion, ingots to 
semifinished (20 per cent) 2,635,400 
Semifinished steel production 10,541,600 
Loss in conversion, semifin- 
ished to finished steel (10 
per cent) 1,054,166 
Total finished rolled steel 9 487,440 
Distribution 
oO of 
total 
\utomotive 18.15 1.721.971 
Buildings 16.38 1,554.04 
(Containers 10.79 1,028,695 
Railroads 9.09 862.408 
Mil, gas, water 5.50 521.809 
Machinery 3.39 321,624 
Exports 3.31 314,034 
All other 33.39 3,167,856 
Totals 100.00 9,487,440 
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Distribution of Steel in Per Cent to Consuming Groups 
Based on 1932 Returns from 84 Operating Companies | 





> L « 
i oa * 
3c 0G uv 4 { 
Ma “=e = f = ~ = < ! s a = | 
l Railroads 
Cars and | ymotives 0.43 37 +.¢ 1.4 1.63 1.90 55 1.08 0 
Track construction and repair 89.92 12. 03 0.33 0.0 0.4 0 | 0.04 0.0 0. #éf 1 
Buildings and bridges 0.06 0.04 1.95 4.64 0.91 3.1 ) 11 0.02 0.02 0.02 0.11 0.4 ; 
2— Buildings 
a Erection materials, framework, trim, et 0. O¢ 23.23 ¢ 59 8.00 $3.64 ag 14 2.84 ) 48 1.58 22 6.0 | 
i 6 Furnishings, furniture, stoves, refriger i} 
ators, etc 0.32 0.25 1.88 ( 6( 12.04 5.34 4 07 0.81 4 98 ; 
Other miscellaneous products for : 
buildings 0.31 0.07 0.32 2.63 87 s0 2.00 6.50 ; 00 0.54 | 
Highways and highwa ige 0.77 ae 0.5 44 4 4¢ 1. 28 0.04 0.02 17 : 
4—Automotive 0.05 6.90 1. le¢ $5 ¢ 0.01 47.27 0.13 32.78 0.58 55.29 1.48 6.54 ; 
5—Oil, gas and water 16.63 1.01 0 0 > 49 0.70 0.11 7.02 0.72 : 
6~— Mining, quarrying mbering 4.70 68 1.78 0.49 { 2 ).24 +4 0.23 0.37 0.02 0.15 0. 8¢ ! 
7— Agricultural 
Implements 0.02 0.71 0.2 1 0.80 1.04 1.15 0.20 1.60 | 
6 Other agricultural uses 0.77 0.24 0.84 0.21 2. Se 0.22 1.80 0.17 0.03 10.51 
8 Shipbuilding and repair 7.41 1.91 0 0.1 0. 0¢ 0.21 0. 1¢ 0. 2¢ 
i—Machinery, tools, equipment cluding 
electrical) 0.03 0.14 7.19 3.34 lone 0.93 1.90 0. 0¢ 4.91 0.61 3.27 +. O01 1.66 
10—Food and packing industry all ! 
tainers 0.17 0.04 0.18 Fe. $1.20 64 1.43 1. 9 0.06 1.53 
11—-Exports 4.30 1.40 3.35 3.65 '. 53 1.05 1.38 6.47 1.68 70 1.28 4.87 3.47 
12——-Miscellaneous 0.59 0.55 11.14 2.27 12.83 2.0 10.28 5.1 17.71 85 22.83 2.79 19.00 
Jobbers 0.34 1.66 7.67 10.5 10.23 8 +8 11.49 5.1 +.62 41.24 36.41 
Grand totals 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100 
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The Steel 


5.5 per cent of the total in 
against 9.75 per cent in the preced 
Minor were in 
agriculture, ship 
mining and lum 
bridge 


ing year. losses 
curred by the 
building, export, 
bering, and highway and 
groups. 

The sharpest gains were credited 
to the automotive industry, from 
14.78 per cent in 1931 to 18.15 per 
1932; the food and packing 
(containers), from 7.90 to 
and jobbers, whose 


cent in 
industry 
10.79 per cent; 
percentage of consumption rose from 
12.68 to 16.12 per cent. A minor 
increase was recorded for machinery 
and the building group, with 16.38 
per cent in 1932 against 16.80 in the 


1932 as 


preceding practically held its 


ground. 


year, 


It is apparent that much of the 
shifting in percentages of consump- 
tion is due to the unprecedented 
slump in purchases by the railroads 
and to the curtailment in tonnage 
taken by the oil, gas and water 
group. The sudden rise of the con- 
tainer group may be ascribed in part 
to the readjustment of all percent- 
ages arising from the decline in rail- 
road and oil gas and water per- 
centage, and in part to the fact that 
food containers are more essential 
in a period of depression than many 
other articles of steel. Tin plate out 
put in 1982 compares more favorably 


Industry — ; ‘ : 


with 19381 figures than that of any 
other finished steel product. Accord- 
ing to the returns, output of tin 
plate was 1,058,623 tons, or 74.8 per 
cent of the total reported in the pre- 
ceding year. 

The reports from which the accom- 


panying figures were compiled are 
unusually complete. Returns were 
received from 8&4 operating com- 


panies, which means that only fig- 
ures from units with small tonnages 
are missing. The reported output 
of finished rolled iron and steel of 
the 84 concerns from which returns 
were received is estimated at 98.2 
per cent of the output for the entire 


industry. 











Distribution of Steel in Gross Tons to Consuming Groups 
Based on 1932 Returns from 84 Operating Companies 
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LLOY STEEL WILL HELP INDUSTRY TO 
WIN NEW MARKETS IN FUTURE 


NE of the most important fae ward trend of alloy steel, it is en foundation in a world survey of alloy 
tors in the future of the steel trenched in a strong position and will steel, for which a fund of $230,000 has 
industry is the ability of steel, surge ahead rapidly when present been raised Recently. when thi 
the material, to adapt itself to new restraining influences are removed body published a eport of three 
requirements of civilization. Its vel Indicative of the faith in the future vears of progress on its -year pro 
satilitvy in this respect depends in of alloy steel held by executives i! gram of research, this ignificant 
large measure upon the development the steel industry is the research work tatement was issued 
of alloy steels, because the alloying of the Engineering Foundation. More “Or researches make it apparent 
elements, with the aid of appropriate than 60 corporations and scientific o1 that the steel industry has hardly 
heat treating and processing, impart ganization in the United States and the cratched the surface in research and 
to the material many properties that cientific academies of the three Euro development, in spite of indications 
enable it to penetrate markets that pean nations are co-operating with the that the demand fo cheap steel ij 
are closed to ordinary adually leveling off 
— = —— showing that we are ap 


steels. — 


Production of alloy proacl aturation 


steel ingots and cast- Where Alloy Steel Went, 1928-1932 port in that phase of 


ings advanced steadily 


from a modest begin- Percentage of Consumption by Groups ‘The future of the 
ning in the first decade teel industry lies in a 
of this century to 1929, 1928 1929 193 193] 1952 turn to quality produc 
when the total fell just Automotive 79.67 61.40 62.23 72.67 77.64 tion rather than the 
short of 4,000,000 tons. Machine tool 2.65 h.od S.90 6.17 3d.04 quantity production of 
In this peak year the Oil industry 0.87 4.07 1.7 1.16 0.86 the past, and tremen 
output ot alloy steel Agricultural 0.49 : vo 0.94 : - 1.69 dous improvements and 
~ Construction .60 3.12 1.00 l g 68 
ngpinugne to eens cent Export trade 112 1.38 116 A BR 042 extensions in the manu 
of the total production Railroads 1.17 102 2 66 1.83 1.92 facture and use of high 
of steel ingots and cast- Shipbuilding 0.28 0.22 0.79 0.52 0.42 quality alloy teels 
ings. While the depres- Miscellaneous 13.09 17.80 12.54 12.38 12.86 hould be forthcoming 


the next fTew veal 


sion has halted the up ee ee ee ed ee : . — 
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The Steel 


“The manner in which the big steel 
companies are co-operating with us in 
our program and the interest they are 


showing in our work indicate that the 


Industry — . . . 


and in the stress distribution. 
The higher which 
generally are designated by the term 
relatively 


ity 
alloyed steels 
been 
the 
ol 

Oo! 

responsible 


have 

during 
the 
development 


‘“*stainless,”’ 


more active past year 


than have steels lower alloy 


appli 
this 


content, new 


cations being for 


more favorable showing. 


In 
struction, 


architecture and building 


the 


econ 


use of stainless steel, 


How Alloy Steel Was Used, 1928-1932 


Percentage of Consumption by Products 


leaders of the industry are alive to 
the situation and are preparing to 
meet the problems of readjustment 
which are coming up.” 

That many steelmakers recognizé 
in alloy products a powerful weapon 
with which to attack new markets in 

Hot ed bars x] 
Forgings l 
Hort lled r ‘) 
( litem Meare 
Plate ( 
Pipe 
Che ( 
I 
\1t if { 
W | 
( ‘ , 0 
Me t ‘ 0 
the future also is evidenced by the 
zeal with which alloy steel develop 
ment has been maintained in spite of 
the depression. The total output ol 
steel of alloy grade in 19382 of course 
was below that of recent years, but 
ome of the specialties held up re 


markably well 


New Compositions Developed 


Alloy steel producers made marked 
progress in improving the quality of 
their products and in developing ne 
Advances made 

grain 


were in 
cleanliness, 


tolerance in 


analyses 
controlling size, 


surface conditions and 


SIZE Improved forging with respect 


grain has improved strengths 
changed 

recognition is 
belief that the annealed 
structure in itself the 
factor governing good machinability, 


Lo SIZeé 


and machining conditions 
More 


the 


being given to 


proper 
not 


is 


only 


flow lines in metals have an 


influence 


but that 


important in machinabil 


Distribution 


1929 1930 1931 1932 
61.87 70.50 54.48 7.28 
Ae A 6.13 $.12 1.89 
+ 43 3. Re 1.31 0. 6¢€ 
11.43 5.32 25.65 11.68 
1.04 3. O85 1.9 0.65 
6. 33 X84 8. 60 4.50 
11.03 0.94 0.69 1.14 
1. 3 0.80 2.03 1.0 
0.12 0.42 0.07 0.11 
O OSs 0. O* OQ OF {) 28 
0.0 0. OF 0.04 0.43 


principally of the 18-8 chrome-nickel 


has expanded widely 


and today this material is utilized as 


composition, 


ornamental work, trim and hardware 
on new buildings in many of our 


larger cities, This steel is employed 
repair old 
Europe, and in 
is contemplated 
building. 


historic buildings in 


to 
Russia its 


the 


even use 


now in new So 
Palace 


New the 
food, dairy, canning, paper, automo- 


Viet 
chemical, 


equipment in 


tive, oil refining, and other industries 
exhibits a marked trend toward steels 
of the stainless types. Heat resist 
ing characteristics are promoting the 
use of these higher alloyed steels in 
the manufacture of equipment in 
which long life at high temperatures 
has been an unusually difficult sery 
ice requirement to meet. 


The automotive industry continues 


as the largest consumer of alloy 
steel, over three-fourths of the com- 


~ + 7 o 
bined finished tonnage reported in 
1932 having been absorbed by this 
class of the trade. The next largest 


in 1932 
was the machine tool industry, thus 
of former years, 
3.54 per cent of the alloy 


consumer of alloy steel made 


retaining its rating 


It absorbed 


steel commodities tabulated on page 
65, The third largest consumer was 
the railroad industry which account- 
ed for 1.92 per cent of last year’s 
output. Next from the standpoint of 
consumption was the agricultural 
industry which used 1.69 per cent 
of the 1932 output 
Bar Production Is Largest 

Reports from various manufac- 

turers in this country disclose that 


of the aggregaie alloy steel produc- 
tion last year 77.28 per cent was 
converted into hot rolled bars The 
automotive industry purchased 80.6 
per cent of the bars manufactured 
and the machine tool industry 2.93 
per cent. The automotive industry 
also accounted for 81 per cent of all 
the alloy cold drawn bars made in 
1932 The next two largest buyers 
of this commodity were the machine 
tool industry which absorbed 3.89 
per cent and the railroad industry 
which used 12 per cent of the na 
tional output 


Of the alloy steel plates shipped in 


1932 by producers, 67.54 per cent 
went to the automotive industry, 
5.80 per cent to construction, 5.47 
to the machine tool group and 3.67 


per cent to the shipbuilding industry. 
The machine tool industry 
29.54 per all 
steel this 
automotive 
14.33 per 
consumer 
oil 


purchased 


cent of the alloy tool 


produced in 
1932 The 


tor 


country 
industry 


In 
ac 
The 


coMm- 


counted cent. 
this 


absorbed 


of 
industry, 
half the 
alloy 


largest 
the 


cent. 


next 
modity, 
6.21 per Almost 
put of of in 
1932 was taken by the railroads. The 


out 
forgings quality 
automotive 
pe r 
&.49 


industry consumed $4.55 
machine tool builders 
The shipbuilding 


4 


cent and 
in 
of 


and 


per cent. 


dustry purchased 4. per cent 


manufactured 


9 99g 


the alloy forgings 


the oil industry cent 


pel 


by Percentage of Alloy Steel in 1932 


Shown by Consuming Groups and Individual Products 
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What 


+ . 


of Its 


Future? 


NEED FOR REHABILITATING EQUIPMENT 
Witt Be GREATER IN 1933 


OLICY-MAKING executives of the 

steel industry in 1932 were con 

fronted with difficult problems in 
regard to plant and equipment. Cau 
tion dictated by the uncertainties ot 
the immediate outlook and economy 
in expenditures of capital foreed by 
continued large deficits caused man 
agement to withhold many decisions 
that otherwise would have been made 
without delay. 

Many of these questions bear di 
rectly on the future trend of develop 
ment in blast furnace, steelworks and 
rolling mill equipment. For illus 
tration, consider the broader phases 
of the choice between high-produc 
tion continuous mills and low-produc 
tion conventional-type units. 


Greater Flexibility Is Needed 


Each type has well-known advan 
tages. In a year like 1929, the con 
tinuous mill makes a_ creditable 
showing in spite of its higher unitial 


cost and its single-purpose chara 


teristics. In 1952, however, produc 
tion was at such a low level that only 
on rare occasions was it possible to 
group sufficient tonnage to permit of 
operation of this type of mill under 
favorable circumstances. 

In many merchant mills as many 
as 30 roll changes in a 24-hour run 
Under 
such a schedule the fewer the auto 


constitute common practice. 


matie features in the equipment, the 
greater is the flexibility. 

Ker this reason many operators 
are considering whether or not it 
would be wise to rely on smaller, less 
costly equipment which is more easily 
adapted to small lot business. 

Another complicating factor is the 
ever present bugaboo of obsolescence 
Even during the current lull in new 
construction new ideas are being 
crystallized into equipment which al 
ready threatens to out-mode existing 
installations that have not yet had 
a chance to earn an adequate return 
on their initial cost. Perhaps this is 
a partial explanation for the attitude 
displayed by several rolling mill ex 
ecutives in demanding equipment 
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that will pay for itself in 18 months 
or less. 

In spite of these and other prob 
lems that make decisions extremely 
difficult in the present period, pro 
ducers rapidly are approaching a 
time when at least minimum esse! 
tial work must be released. The oft 
ficials of one company, who on se\ 
eral occasions have postponed action 
on a rehabilitation program involy 
ing several million dollars, now ap 
pear to be on the point of closin 
When the national committee on in 
dustrial rehabilitation recently an 


nounced pledges for contemplated 
plant improvement, the name of 
several steel companies were men 
tioned prominently The United 


States Steel Corp. previously had an 
nounced an appropriation of $5,000 


H00 for “replacement and improve 


ment of equipment,” and = several 
other companies have et aside 
smaller amounts for similar pur 
poses, 


Whereas rehabilitation in 1932 
was tO many companies a matter of 
choice, in 1933 action may be foreed 
in certain cases by the inadequacy 
of present run-down equipment. Ons 


steelmaker is contemplating several 


Table I 


Recapitulation 


( pleted |} 


important purchases because he is 
convinced he is losing ground in a 
highly competitive market owing to 
a deterioration in quality of produet 
which is ascribed to obsolete facili 
tiles 

Steel producers have a problem in 
connection with supplies necessary 
for the operation of furnaces and 
mills. A rise to 30 to 35 per cent in 
steel ingot operations would necessi 
tate the release of orders for refrac 
tories, ingot molds, rolls and marked 
increases in lubricants and other 
supplies. Inventories of these essen 
tials are at a bare minimum. In fact 
attempts to economize, particularly 
in connection with ingot molds and 
rolls, have resulted in interruption 
costing far more than the money 
saved by the non-buying policy 


No New Open Hearths in 1932 


The conditions enumerated in the 
foregoing point to the fact that the 
steel industry has gone about as far 
as it can without replenishing its 
supplies and replacing some of its 
equipment. It has been remarkably 
successful thus far in “living on it 
fat.”’ 

Turning to the record of new con 
struction in 19382, as compiled an 
ually by Street, the most striking 
fact is an absence of open hearths 
completed or building. A total of 21] 
new rolling mills were completed, as 
against 33 in 1931, and 14 were 
under construction on Dec. 31, 19382 
as compared with 21 a year ago 

The fact that rolling mill capacity 
is being added whereas expansion in 
ingot facilities has been stopped 
lends support to the often reiterated 
belief that finishing capacity has 
lagged behind steelmaking poten 
tialities. Also it probably is true 
that obsolescence generally is mor 
pronounced in rolling mills than In 
steelmaking furnaces 

Four-high mills for the production 
either of plain strip, sheets, light 
gage plates or strip for tinning; and, 
further mechanization of convention 
il-type hot sheet mills were the two 
major tactors which gave support to 


last year’s program of improvements 














The Steel 


in the iron and steel industry. A re 
view of the industry, in the opinion 
of one authority, indicates that dur 
ing prosperous periods when large 
sums of money are available, steel 
plant executives lean toward the in 
stallation of large continuous units 
designed for attractive capacity, 
whereas they now are more concerned 
increasing the productivity of 
even 


with 
labor to enjoy 
though mill operations are on a re 


lower costs, 
duced scale. 

The future position of sheet and 
tin mills of the type 
will depend largely upon the keen 
ness and ability of executives to plan 
the modernization of their plant and 
to install furnace equipment that 
will permit the use of oil, producer 


conventional 


Equipment 


Table II 


Comfy 
I M ( D M 
( Lake St ( 1) 
R Ste ( \ .) 
gas or clean gas, utilizing the one 
that will give the lowest fuel cost at 
any particular time In the second 


place, the equipment should be de 
either sheet bar of 
width or 
breakdown, 


signed to use 
normal 8&-inch 
bar of strip 

upon which is offered at the most at 
raw material 
should inelude 


wide sheet 
depending 
tractive price as a 
Finally, the 
flexibility to afford production of all 


design 


grades of sheets. 


Mills Start Initial Operation 


Four mills placed in initial opera 
tion in 19382 aroused the interest otf 
engineers and steel producers alike 
the continuous strip mills of the Otis 
Steel Co., Cleveland and the Inland 
Steel Co., Indiana Harbor, Ind.; the 


wide flange beam mill of the Illinois 


Steel Co., South Chicago, Il.; and, 
the experimental 4-high mill with 


electrically driven rolls for hot roll 
ing strip and other flat material at 
the Brier Hill plate division of the 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube _ Co., 
Youngstown, O. 

The 4-high tandem cold strip mill 
of the Otis Steel Co. produces strip 
width 


2 inches wide, the greatest 


Industry _ 


ever rolled cold in any metal in the 
form of strip by the continuous meth 
od. The mill is equipped with num- 
erous auxiliary machines never before 
used, which according to the maker 
will tend to revolutionize cold roll- 
ing methods for wide metals. 


Stock Handled Automatically 


An uncoiler receives the strip as 
it comes from the hot strip mill, de 
taches one end of the coil and de 
livers it into the gap of the cold rolls. 
A new type guide on the mill works 
in conjunction with this operation 
The strip passes through the different 
mills in tandem and then is taken 
by another newly-devised unit, a reel 
guide machine, which automatically 
delivers it onto the cold strip reel. 





from 8 to 36 inches deep with flanges 
from 6 to 15 inches wide and weigh- 
ing from 21 to 425 pounds per foot. 
The capacity of the mill is estimated 
at 40,000 tons a month. The unit 
includes a 54-inch reversing bloom 
ing mill, a 52-inch reversing rough- 
ing mill, a 52-inch intermediate re 
versing stand and a 52-inch one-pass 
finishing stand, and was described in 
the March 21, 1932 issue of STEEL. 

${-high rolls is 
strip on the 


Only one stand of 
used for hot rolling 
Steckel-type mill, this being served 
by two elevated holding furnaces, one 
spanning the approach table and the 
other the delivery table. Mounted 
inside each furnace is a 48-inch 
diameter reel made of heat-resisting 


steel. Slabs, 9 feet long, are fed by a 


Completed and Building in 1932 


Table Il 


Stacks Being Remodeled Dec. 31, 1932 
Stacks Remodeled in 1932 OP cp Number or nas 


Rk ement 1000 ¢ 


When fully wound, the drum of the 
reel collapses, permitting the strip to 
be removed. The final product then 
with no manual opera 
the use of control 


is delivered 
tion other than 
buttons. 

The new continuous plate and strip 
sheet mill of the Inland Steel Co., 
is designed for rolling plate from 
3/16 to %-ineh thick and up to a 
maximum width of 69 inches. For 
continuous strip the width varies 
from 24 to 66 inehes, depending up 
on commercial requirements and 
gage. The mill has a rated capacity of 
100 tons an hour, working on 16 
gage stock, 48 inches wide. Serving 
the mill proper are many interesting 
including two 1000-gal 
pressure hydraulic 


accessories 
lon, 1000-pound 
pumps for removing scale, automatic 
oiling and greasing systems and ail! 
filtering systems for the various 
motor drives. Further details are 
presented in the March 28, 1932 issue 


of STEEL. 
Produces Heavy Structural 


The new wide flange beam mill of 


the Illinois Steel Co., is designed to 


produce structural shapes ranging 


> ‘ \f by 


Table IV 


Non By-Product Ovens Completed in 1932 


N I 


pair of pinch rolls into the 4-high 


mill equipped with 20-inch diameter 


work rolls and 36-inch backup rolls, 
all with a 72-inch body. The steel 
is given 11 back and forth 
through the mill and, following each 
beneath the 


passes 


reduction, is conveyed 


holding furnace spanning the roller 


table, away from the mill. 
Restores Spent Heat 


Previous to the eleventh pass a set 
of dogs is canted on the roller table 
on the run-out side and, as the front 
end of the piece emerges from the mill 
and finally the pinch roll, it is directed 
at an upward angle by the dogs into 
the holding furnace and reeled 
into a coil while reduction of the 
remaining 
holding furnace is gas fired and pre 
serves the steel at 1600 
Fahr. When the rear end of the work 
from the mill and _ still in 


section 


degrees 


emerges 
the grip of the pineh rolls at the exif 
side, the mill is reversed and the strip 
returns through the work rolls and 
pinch rolls and into the opposite hold- 
ing furnace where it again is reeled 
ind restored to a temperature of about 


1600 degrees. 
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; ; ‘ , ‘ ‘ ; . What of Its Future’ | 
Following the final pass, the steel in- equipped with a motor-driven auxili and the four hot blast stoves equipped 
stead of entering the holding furnace ary chain on which are mounted dogs with high-pressure gas burners, new 
is conveyed away from the mill by a to assume that the bars are aligned type gas shutoff valves and an elec- 
roller table to a cold motor-driven reel properly and equally spaced before en trically-operated combustion control 
and wound into a coil. As delivered tering the rolls. ler, all of the Freyn type. 
to this coiler, the piece measures 400 T bars are h: .d in succession ; 
; ve in ellie sabi aah whan lwo bars are handlec seized Ladles Assembled by Welding 
feet long and 20 inches wide and gages for the first two or four passes, after ; 
j > *¢ ”? eave 
0.109-inch or about 12 gage. which they are matched by a moto1 Many steelmakers in the country 
Pp . 2 . ‘ a . 2 ‘vice ; fZiven 1e l i » Sing ii as > ; 
Builds Experimental Mill driven matchin device and lve one now are usin ladles of welded rolled 
or three additional passes together steel construction in their open-hearth ; 
{ new twin motor cold strip mill, an The mill also is equipped with a mo department, a new development of the 
experimental unit, was installed at a tor-driven screwdown, with an auto year just closed. The ladles, which i 
P 1 
plant in Youngstown, O. to demon- matic limit switch control so that all were placed in service last May, were } 
strate revolutionary changes in rolling screwdown settings are made auto designed for a capacity of 85 tons but 
° ° ° . fe) > t 
mill practice. In this machine the matically. The various movements of heats of larger tonnage are handled on ' 
conventional pinion stands and gear the front and back tables, matching many occasions } 
drives of earlier usage, have been dis- device, and screwdowns are controlled Three )00-horsepower fire-tube 
Rolling Mills C leted and Building in 1932 
Table V “ S ( We WwW. \ | 6" 4 
t { 
° ° « 
Rolling Mills Completed in 1932 Table VI 
sal : | Rolling Mills Building Dec. 31, 1932 
‘ $ 30° 4 I N [ype 1 . 
* | 20” 4 \ S & | 4 ( ( Ind l + 4-hig i { 
| l $2” 4-1 \ S t& 7 Plate ¢ G I Lhiek hee sheet 
P l se ‘ An S I 4 ( G I i t 
O rl 7 t-hig s \ S & Tin P ( \ | 3 P 
I t we Pit \ S & ‘T Plate ¢ \ | rl 
10 \ Steel ( N 34 
2 ‘ \ s Ste ( N | ae ¢ | 
¢ 7¢ $-} \ vs Ste ( N kK | 4 | 
7 54° 4-1 \ ws St ( New t, K 0” 4 ’ 
2 42" 4} Bet m Steel ¢ S} vs P t. M l 
I P l pus ¢ I B ( I Ww. Vv l { F ' 
$ 72" 4-high | S ( Alt 14 
2 72” 4-hig y K Mfg. Co., § ;, 
l 4-| I ( Kllw ( P | aay 
rl ”) 4 } S ( W () ] Y 
*| 4 
P el I 4 
l +e R 
«| i) 
_—— ——_____— eel ———_—_—— — a -——— — —-____-- = = ' 
i 
carded completely and the mill is driv in the proper sequence by a trigge) waste-heat boilers and a 12-inch steam 
en by two motors, one for each of the switch and master control drum, and line 1800 feet long connecting these i 
two working rolls, properly synchron- the operation of the entire roughing units with other departments, are be 
ized. The mill is of the 4-high type, mill thus is made most entirely auto ing installed at the open-hearth divi 
and is so flexible in its application as matic with resulting increased mill sion of the Central Iron & Steel Co.. 
to duplicate almost any desired strip output and reduced production costs Harrisburg, Pa. The open-hearth de 
rolling condition. It can be operated : eee —— partment in addition has been equi 
{ : as Enlarges Finishing Facilities : “be ated 
with almost any size or type of work- ped with a 32,000-gallon settling tank 
ing rolls and changed quickly from Improvements at Southern plants nd boiler-feed pump for supplying 
one to another. It works at various are of a miscellaneous characte! At treated feed water to the new waste 
: 
and desired speeds and also has the the Fairfield works of the Tennessee heat boilers; water-cooled valves on ' 
automatic reel equipment. Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. finishing several furnaces; a complete combus ; 
° ° . . . . : 
While the automatic tilting tables fecilities at the bar and_ structural tion control on one furnace and, auto / 
particularly are suited to handle com mill were rearranged and an addition matic temperature reversing controls 
paratively long packs on 2-high hot al boiler and cooling tower installed on another furnace. While no majo) 
sheet mills, a departure from this at the electric power station. At the improvements have been scheduled : 
usual arrangement has occurred. A opening of the new year sheet mill pro definitely for 1933 by the Central offi 
Youngstown district plant as well as ducing facilities at this division of the cials, yet plans and estimates are be 
a plant in Gary, Ind. and one in corporation were being extended. One Ing prepared and studied in connec 
Vandergrift, Pa., now is installing a of the Thomas stacks of the Republic tion with a proposed electric powe1 
3-high roughing or breakdown mill, to Steel Corp.. at Thomas, Ala. was plant to meet present and future re 
handle bars 12 inches and _ wider, equipped with a roller bearing revoly quirements In event this improve 
which is equipped with special auto ing distributor of the McKee type. The ment is authorized several additional 
matic front and back tables. In addi top structure of No. 1 stack of the open-hearth waste-heat boilers wiil be 
tion to the usual motor-driven con Woodward Iron Co., Woodward, Ala installed. 
veyor chains and motor-operated tilt also was altered to include a revolving In addition to the installation of 
ing mechanism, the feeder table is distributor of the type just mentioned an electric welder for assembling 
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mesh and bar mats, the Laclede Steel doning older and steelmaking dock, Pa., was acquired by the Car- 
Co., Alton, Ill., equipped its 8 and units. While amount of equip- negie Steel Co. last year and razed 
10-inch strip mills with new pro ment definitely consigned to. the to make way for new construction. 
ducer-gas mains and valves, installed scrap heap in 19 probably was not One of the oldest rolling mills in 
a superheater in the boiler house and much greater in the previous the country, that of the Pittsburgh 

rod coiler on the &-inch mill year, the pressure of taxes, mainte- Forge & Iron Co.. North Side. Pitts- 

All steels previously made in cru nance charges, on idle obsolete burgh, built in 1867, succumbed to 
cible furnaces at the plant of the plant and property forced owners to the march of progress. it is to be 
Firth-Sterling Steel Co., McKeesport, give more thought to abandonment dismantled for its 7000 tons of iron 
Pa., now are melted in electric in In addition the blast furnaces and steel scrap. 


Table VII 


Then in December of last year came 
the announcement that the Newburg 
steel works of the American Steel & 
Wire Co., Cleveland, including seven 
open-hearth furnaces, two 


vessemer 


Blast Furnaces Dismantled in 1932 vessels, and a blooming and rod mill, 


will be abandoned 


Compa Name of stack Moving of plants from one city to 
American Rollit Mill Co., Ashland, kK No. 2 another was noted in several in- 
Bethlehem Steel Co., Coatesville, Da ‘A” and “C" stances. Companies operating in sev- 
fethlehem Steel Co., Johnstown, P “ ei ; 
*, naan ST amatio Steel Corp. Pittsburgh sini eral communities have done consid 
Valley Furnace Co., Dover, O Dove! erabl shifting of operations in 
Warren Foundry & Pipe Corp.,, Wharton, N. J \" and “B order to concentrate production in 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Mayville, Wis ‘A’ and “B low-cost establishments or in favored 

Total 10 locations 

A few purchases of used mill 
encom —= equipment for additions to the facili 
ties of existing plants were reported 

duction furnaces with a distinet im abandoned. as listed in one of. the In this connection the 10-inch 
provement in uniformity and quality accompanying tables, two steel plants high 6-stand merehant bar mill form 
During the year just closed this com and a puddling plant either passed erly owned and operated by the Cleve- 
pany added a new plant for making out of existence last year or are land Hardware Co., Cleveland, was 
sintered carbide wire drawing dies scheduled for demolition or transfer sold to the Sheffield Steel Corp. early 
Ninteen thirty-two witnessed a this year The Braddock works of last year and removed to the latter 
continuation of the policy of aban the American Steel & Wire Co., Brad company’s plant at Kansas City, Mo. 


Hectriaitty m Homes Opens Markets for Steel 





CONSIDERING the conveniences brought to 

American homes through the magic of elec- 
tricity, who would care to return to the drudg- 
eru of housekeeping as it existed in 1900? Elec- 
tricity has opened the way to constantly expand- 
ing markets for steel and steel products. One of 


70 


its latest contributions is the electric refrigera- 
tor. Production of this device registered an in- 
crease in 1931 despite the depression which af- 
fected adversely many products. Markets fo 
many electrical devices, involving the use of 
steel, still are far from the saturation point 
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ecovery of Business 
o Take Measure of 
oosevelt Regime 


By LYNNE M. LAMM 
Washington Correspondent, STEEL 





Blank & Stoller Ine 


President-Elect Franklin Delano Roosevelt 


ISSEMBLE as business will and iwice That was when Woodrow ierm in New York state without 
maintain that its course will Wilson took office in 1913 and War having made a major blunder. He 
be immune to any but the most ren G. Harding in 1921. There were comes with the reputation of being 
adverse developments at Washing abnormalities both times. as in 1913 ible to work with a legislative body, 
ton, the fact remains that a change the world was heading into the wal whether or not favorable to him—a 
in the national administration such and in 1921 was emerging from it quality patently lacking in Presi 
as will occur March 4 when Frank The turnover will be much mor dent Hoover. He will find on Capitol 


j lan > va c (CeeAdC oT . Po on . ‘ ¢ 
lin Delano Roosevelt succeeds Her complete than the transition of on Hill a house of representatives and a 


bert Hoover as President must cut President to another within a parts enate of his own political comple, 

horizontally through the entire In every responsible office in Was! ion, for two years at least 

economy of the nation. ington, as soon after March 4 as it There is one basic fact which busi- 
Superficially, the iron and steel in can be accomplished, a new exec! ness can make its own The Roose 


dustry will be most vitally interest tive will be seated whose ideas pre velt administration will court sue 
ed in such matters as the tariff and sumably will vary materially fron cess, which in politics is measured 
taxes, which have a very direct in those of his predecessor ‘In the by a second term, and the yardstick 
cidence upon it, but because the in- course of the next four vears the for its success will be the prosperity 
dustry in most instances lacks con new President. for example, will ap of the country. There may be honest 
tact with the ultimate consumer it point a majority of the federal tradé differences of opinion on the ap 
will be sensitive to almost every dé commission and sufficient new men proach to that prosperity, but its 
velopment, national and = interna bers of the interstate commerce: achievement will be the guiding mo 
tional. trade and tariff commissions to colo) tive of the administration. The temp 

The handling of war debts and in the policies of those bodies tation to pursue a fetish will be 
ternational relationships, the radical tempered by the desire to restore 
or conservative character of appoint Still Await a Roosevelt Plan busines A sense of responsibility 
ments to federal office, the approach will be sobering 


O a seer could Si he cs ,; 
nly a seer could foresee th In appraising the situation it must 


to reduction of the federal deficit, 
the policy in regard to the funded 
debt, the deportment toward Japan certain Impressions already are be present session of congress—the 


and Manechukuo—all these appar ing formed. One is that the Rooss 


vents ¢ } f ‘ but , 
event if the next four vear Du be clearly borne in mind that the 


econd session of the se venty second 


ently unrelated problems will be velt administration is within two automatically adjourns March 4 
found affecting the commercial lift months of taking office without giv Democrats are in control of th 
of the nation and its foreign trade ing any outward indication of a house, but they have avoided a con 
and determining the volume of the program or “a plan,’ such as wa test for leadership in the senaté 
railroad, automobile, building and stressed so forcibly during the cam hich apparently they could win 
other businesses, which are so large paign. Another is that the cabinet Congress has been in session sines 
ly consumers of iron and steel. will have fewer personalities of Dec. 5 without accomplishing any 
A change in the complexion of the really big caliber than might have thing of benefit to industry, and 
government at Washington does not been hoped from the quality of the there is little expectation of It 
happen often. In the lifetime of the support of Governor Roosevelt dut As is usually the case with the so 
business man who embarked upon ing the campaign called short sessions—which, inci 
his career in 1898 or later——a span On the other hand, Governor dentally, will be last if the constitu 
of 35 years—-it has happened only Roosevelt is concluding his third tional amendment ending them and 
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The Steel 


seating the President on Jan. 20 in 
stead of March 4 retains the popu 
larity it has displayed—the congres 
sional machine functions rapidly at 
first, then slows down, achieving 
little 

The strategy of Republican lead 
ers in both houses is to avoid any 
action except on appropriations for 
the fiscal year beginning next July 


1, and even these are not essential, 


for they can be passed at a special 


Session, 


Special Session Is Inevitable 


Democrats would prefer passing 
appropriation measures, liberalizing 
farm relief and making a gesture 
toward balancing the budget, in 
order to permit the new President to 
have until next December without a 
congress on his hands. But Repub 
licans choose to dump these vexa 
tious problems in the lap of the new 
administration, and unquestionably 
this is what will happen. 

Much as it will be against his will 
and inelination, it appears therefore 
that Governor Roosevelt will be 
compelled to call a special session ot 
congress shortly after his inaugural 
He knows what the special session 
called by President Hoover in 1929 
did to him, and wants to avoid call 
ing one if he can, but will not be able 
io. This is the opinion of those 
closest in touch with the situation 
and able to prophesy. 

In this special session nothing will 
be more important than taxation. 
Kigures of the treasury department 
for the first six months of the cur 
rent fiscal year, that is, from last 
July 1 to Dee. 31, show that the 
government has run approximately 
behind. In other 
words, the budget is not being bal 
$2 000,000 000 “a 


$1,000 000,000 


anced by about 
year, This makes some new tax 
legislation inevitable. 

Early in 1982 the house ways and 
means committee recommended a 
producers’ sales tax of 244 per cent, 
but on the floor of the house insur 
gent Democrats and Republicans or 
ganized a bloc, upset the leader 
ship of Speaker Garner and defeated 
the tax. In his message to congress 
in December, President Hoover agatn 
recommended the tax. 


Roosevelt Kills Sales Tax 


Late in December the prospect for 
a general sales tax looked bright. 
Estimates of the possible revenue to 
be derived from legalized beer were 
pared to $200,000,000, and some 
former opponents of a sales tax ap 
peared converted to this method of 
helping balance the budget. But un 
officially the word was conveyed 
from Albany that Governor Roose 
velt was “horrified’’ by the sugges 
tion of a general sales tax, though 


Industry — , ‘ : 


not averse to an impost on some 
luxuries, and immediately this form 
of tax was considered out. 

With his disapproval of a generai 
sales tax, Governor Roosevelt tacit- 
ly assumed the responsibility for bal 
ancing the budget after March 4, in- 
suring that except for the possibil 
ity of continuing the 1 per cent fed 
eral gasoline tax and perhaps reduc 
ing local postage from 35 cents to 2, 
the activity of the short session of 
congress in connection with tax mat 
teré would be largely fact-finding. A 
clarification of Governor Roosevelt's 
tax and budget views early in Jan 
uary was a possibility. 

The party pledge to reduce federal 
expenditures 25 per cent promises 
complications. To fulfill the pledg: 
without curtailing expenditures on 
war veterans impossible 
since these expenditures account for 


appears 


almost two thirds of the amount ol! 
money appropriated by congress fo! 
r£overnment expense, 

Governor Roosevelt is said to be 
apprehensive—-and rightly so-——that 
if he calls a special session the ery 
for tariff revision will be so great 
among his own partisans that he will 
not be able to avoid taking some ac 


tion 
Grows Conservative on Tariff 


As the presidential campaign otf 


1932 wore on, it will be reealled 


that Governor Roosevelt became 
more conservative in his attitude on 
the tariff. At first, the Hawley 
Smooth tariff act ineluded = every 
possible iniquity; later, he intimated 
that he would not deprive agricul 
ture of whatever protection the act 
afforded it nor would he eliminate 
protection to those industries not 
using the tariff as a cloak to exact 
unfair prices from their domestic 
trade. 

It is strongly suggested that Gov 
ernor Roosevelt will ask the _ tariff 
commission to make a study of re 
ciprocal tariffs in the hope and per 
haps knowledge that it will take a 
year or two to complete such a 
study, and thereby he might win a 
breathing spell before going active 
ly into a tariff fight. 

It is also pointed out that one 
way out for the new President in 
the tariff tangle would be for him 
to state publicly that he was nego 
tiating for reciprocal tariffs with 
foreign countries, and this would 
take the matter out of the hands of 
congress for the time being at least. 

But will the rank and file of the 
Democratic party demand a sweep 
ing revision of the tariff, as hap 
pened under President Wilson in 
1913? The division within the 
party is not sectional, as some south 
ern Democrats voted for the Hawley 


Smoot measure for the protection 
ifforded their constituencies. 
Experience shows that if the 
tariff schedules are opened up for 
minor revision, congress will not be 
content until the entire act has been 
revised This is something Presi- 
dent Hoover knows from experience. 
He proposed additional protection 
for agriculture, largely on the ree 
ommendation of Senator Borah, but 
the industrial as well as farm sched 
ules were revamped, and Senator 
Borah promptly left President Hoove: 


high and dry. 
Flexible Provisions in Distavor 


Democrats are not in favor of the 
present flexible tariff, whereby the 
tariff commission may _ investigate 
and recommend adjustments to the 
President up or down to a limit of 
OO per cent. This was shown by 
the fact that no longer ago than the 


last session of congress they foreed 


through a bill which would have 
taken these flexible powers away 
from the President. The bill was 


vetoed by President Hoover 
The principal 


bill, it will be reealled, was that the 
tariff commission in making its re- 


provision of this 


ports should submit them to con 
gress and not to the President. It 


is hinted in some quarters that a 
similar bill will come up when con 
vress first meets after Mareh 4. 

It is not considered likely that 
Governor Roosevelt will try to re- 
organize the tariff commission until 
he has had a chance to look the sit 
uation over carefully. 

During his administration Gover 
nor Roosevelt will have an oppor 
tunity to change very materially the 
complexion of the interstate com 
merece commission. There are 11 
members on the commission, each 
with a 7-year term, which means 
that at least one term expires each 
year, and in some years two. 

At this time there are six Repub 
licans, four Democrats and one inde 
pendent on the commission. One 
term expired Dec. 31 that of E. I 
Lewis, Republican, of Indiana. Presi- 
dent Hoover has renominated Com- 
missioner Lewis but there is no 
chance of confirmation. The next 
term to expire is that of Ezra Brain- 
era Jr., Republican, of Oklahoma, 
next Dec. 31. 


Transportation Policy Needed 


In the campaign, Governor Roose 
velt declared for a transportation pol 
icy that would safeguard and co-or 
dinate the various forms. The rail 
roads at present desire the extension 
of the surcharges which expire March 
ol and repeal of the recapture pro 
visions of the Transportation act. In 
the Middle West the earriers ar 
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confronted with a demand from the as developed by Secretary Hoover commission was a conception of 
iron and steel industry for reduced will be abolished, and it is practical President Wilson, who visualized a 
freight rates to the large consuming ly certain, unless the new secretary federal body which would not only 
area of Detroit. of the department believes in the protect the small business man from : 
Being an independent agency, the spoils system, that the present chiefs the encroachment of big business but 
commerce commission pursues poli of these divisions will be retained in also be a sort of haven to which busi 
cies Which are basically laid down by their positions ness men could go with their plans 
congress. Nevertheless, no commis However, from the secretary down, and obtain counsel whether or not 
sion would be unresponsive to a it is quite certain that the principal they were in danger of running afoul 
broad program discreetly suggested offices in the department, such as of the various antitrust laws 
by the White House. So the incom the commissioner of patents, the di But the enabling legislation of a 
ing President has within his grasp rector of the bureau of the census, Democratic congress fell short of this 
an unwritten but a-e very real the director of the bureau of foreign goal During the war the commis 
power to formulate policies concern- and domestic commerce and similar sion was largely a wartime agency 
ing the regulation of the railroads. offices will be filled by ‘“‘deserving’’ In the early days of the Harding ad ; 
The question is being asked “in Democrats. ministration it sought to police busi 
many quarters, what will become of Questions of this kind can only ness, among other things attempting 1 
the department of commerce under be answered, however, when it is to force producers of iron, steel and i 
the new administration, especially in learned just what type of man comes coke to submit monthly reports of 
view of the fact that the department in as head of the department. As a production costs. Taking the com- ' 
as it now exists is practically a cre rule, the cabinet officer is given a mission to court, the industry won. 
ation of President Hoover who cer fairly free rein concerning his assist The steel industry best knows the 


trade commission for its proceedings 


tainly brought it to its present state ants. 

of efficiency. It seems that he fu There is some talk that the new which resulted in an order to aban 

ture of the deparment rests largely administration may propose to re don the Pittsburgh-plus pricing 

on the type of man selected as its organize the federal trade commis method in 1924 Under the Coolidge i 

head. sion, seeking legislation to effect this, administration, the commission be 
Those in close touch with the in possibly at the session of congress came more conservative, and its chief ' 

coming administration do not’ be beginning next December. contact with the iron and steel indus 

lieve, that the commodity divisions It will be recalled that the trade (Please turn to Page 77) 


Steel Essential To Modern American Architecture 











ONSIDERING what steel has meant to Amer- creation of a more modest type of structure 
ican building architecture thus far in the along European lines, steel will be essential, 
twentieth century, can anyone with sanity sug- not only for framing, interior trim and exter- 
gest that the nation will go back to the steel- ior adornment, but also in increasing volume 
less buildings of 1900 and before? Steel con- for the services of heat, ventilation, water and 


sumption per square foot of building space has sanitation and for furniture and equipment. 
mounted steadily, especially in the past 10 One of the pressing problems that is now con- 
years. Whether future development calls foo fronting the industry is to cultivate this market 
further refinements in skyscrapers or in the more intensively 
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The Steel 


Capital “Buried” in 


Eeaclusst ry — 7 . 


Heavy 


Raw Material Reserves? 


EVERAL of the problems of important influence on the future 


of the steel industry concern raw materials, chiefly coa 
They had their origin in the World war, with over- 


iron ore 


| 
expansion In coal and iron mine « 





and 


ipacity. Prosperity tendedflater 


to allay misgivings, and then with a new era of mergers steel com- 
panies appeared more eager than ever to possess sources of supply. 


So far as coal is concerned, it now is a question whether 


steel companies did not acquire too much, and if it would not be 


a better policy, in view of supplies in this country, and necessary 


economic adjustments, to relinquish a large portion of it. 


Some 


companies coal reserves are estimated sufficient for more than 100 


years; years In which taxes and interest must vitiate certain advan- 


tages in holding them. 


The country s coal far exceeds that of good grades of iron 
ore; hence, there was more justification for building ore reserves. 


Here, however, a semi-socialistic system of taxation is imposing a 
terrific burden, iron ore taxes in 1932 exceeding the value of the 


pig iron made with the ore. In Minnesota the state tax commission 


has just ruled against a reduction in valuations 


The following two articles show the industry's position as 
regards coal and iron ore, indicating the problems which must be 
solved satisfactorily before it can adjust itself for the years ahead. 


Consider Relinquishing Coal Mines 
By R. H. SWEETSER* 


LEVEN per cent of this coun 
try’s capacity for producing 
bituminous ecoal—-the fuel on 


which the steel industry now chiefly 
depends—is owned or controlled by 
iron and steel companies. 

Thirty-one of these companies, 
with so-called ‘‘captive’’ mines, have 
a steel ingot capacity of 65,154,125 
gross tons annually. Their coal mine 
capacity is 85,744,000 net tons, 


» » 


equivalent to 2632 pounds of coal 
per gross ton of ingots. 

This ratio of coal to ingots here 
tofore has not been considered exces 
sive, but the steel companies now 
are giving more thought to capital 


This is a brief abstract from an arti 
cle prepared for Street, which will ap 
pear in full in an early issue 


tied up in coal reserves, a consid 
erable portion of which cannot be 
used for many years, and in some in- 
stances not before the lapse of a 
century, 

What led the companies to acquire 
such reserves? Previous to the World 
war many purchased coal properties 
to supply a portion of their require- 
ments—-it was the tradition that 
steel was built upon the double 
foundation iron ore and coal, During 
the war, and again in the two emer- 
gencies in the coal industry, it be- 
came more difficult for steel produc- 
ers to obtain coal of good quality 
and at fair prices. Gradually, they 
acquired more coal lands, some of it 


at peak prices. 


Some steel executives now believe 


ihe two greatest sources of complaint 
of the steel industry in 
coal from the coal operator, instead 


procuring 


ot from mines—irregular 
delivery and poor. quality have 
Coal-carrying rail- 


captive 


been removed. 
roads now have adequate car supply 
and dependability of service, and 
coal operators have yielded to _ in- 
sistent demands for high quality 
coal; they have given much atten- 
tion to better mining and to the 
cleaning of coal, 

This state of affairs in the indus 
try is largely due to the entrance of 
st@el companies into the coal fields 
When it was noted that the steel 
companies were spending millions of 
dollars for coal-cleaning plants, and 
mining coal by safer methods and 
under better living conditions, then 
the coal industry realized its need 
for producing better coal, and for 
studying the fitness of their own 
products in their natural markets. 

Is it desirable, then, that steel 
corporations should dispose of their 
coal properties and rely upon inde 
question 


pendent operators? This 


e2annot be answered for the whole 
iron and steel industry; each indi 
vidual case must be studied and de 
cided separately, and that is what is 


being done today. 


Progress in Engineering 


A few steel companies may dt 
cide to go further into the coal in 
dustry. Seventeen, with a total ingot 
capacity of 4,065,000 tons, have no 
coal mines, though one of these is 
owned by a large corporation posses 
sing many mines. Ten companies 
with a total ingot capacity of 2,347, 
200 tons use either oil or natural gas 
in their open hearths. Twenty-three 
blast furnace companies, Owning 38 
merchant stacks, with annual capa 
city for producing 4,937,000 tons of 
pig iron, do not own coal mines. 

Progress in fuel engineering has 
disclosed to some captive-mine 
owners that their reserves are not 
best suited to their requirements, 
and in such instances an exchange of 
coal properties evidently would be 
desirable, or the exchange fo <ood 
coal contract 

In dealing with the financing of 
steel corporations, bankers have d¢ 
manded reserves that will outlive 
mortgage bonds. Coal and iron ore 
reserves have been among the steel 
industry’s chief assets. But steel 
companies are taking another look 
at this question, and considering the 
effects of taxes, interest charges, and 
ever-changing technical progress 
that gets more and more energy from 

pound of coal. It appears to them 
that it is possible to provide unwisels 
too far ahead for coal on the present 
basis of requirements for a ton of 


steel ingots. 


» 
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What of Tts Future? 





> ore producers must 
pay the equivalent of ae 
tons of gold in tares to Min- 
nesota for 1932, in which year 
they shipped only 2,300,000 
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ket price of the pig iro) 
that could he made wit} 
such a quantity of ore 














Taxes Grind lron Ore Industry; 


innesota Refuses Relief 


ETERMINED efforts are being 
made by the Lake Superior By A. J. HAIN 
iron mine operators to obtain 
a reduction in taxes. This question Associate Editor, STEEL 
is of the utmost importance to the 
iron and steel industry, as to a great 








extent iron and steel prices in the gation, from the tonnage and char its own department, and the state’s 
future will depend upon it. In the acter of the ore, which lies open te school of mines. No discovered ore es 
mining industry during 1932 prac- view, to the companies’ books which capes assessment: costs cannot be 
tically all other problems were sub- eee be made available. The com “padded.” 

ordinate to that of taxes. A vigor- mission has experts in mine account The average tax for the two years 
ous campaign was conducted in Min- ms, 3 has experts in minerology s $1.86. The mining cost is ap 
nesota to convince the state officials and mining, through the facilities ot proximately $1.335——a figure takea 


because it is the latest official, 





that their policies are destroying 
mining enterprise. though probably less than actual for 


























Under normal conditions, a severe [Sunk ae aes the past two years. These combined 
burden was imposed upon the indus- | SAAGAAAIHIVIRANRARIAD | equal $3.195. Against this must be 
try by excessive public expenditures, oc IS Op as (Oe Si aa ’ 48 | considered the commission’s average 
and outright discrimination against as | value of the ore at the min« Thi 
mines in Minnesota. With demand 44 ranges from $2.71, for Mesabi non 
for ore diminished as in 1931 and bessemer, representing 60 per cent 
1932 the tax load became almost in I" of the ore shipped from the state, to 
supportable. 7 $5.01 for old range bessemer, 

A few moments’ consideration of 8 | The simple fact is that the com 
the Minnesota state tax commission's {36 mission’s own figures show that to 
own figures will indicate the magni - tal costs—of which taxes constitute 
tude of taxes, in relation to ore and SHIPMENTS! s 8 per cent—are higher than the 
pig iron prices. In 1931 the oper- wRee | value of the ore at the mine Its 
ators shipped 17,309,200 tons of ore mine values are based upon pub 
from the state, and paid in taxes tl lished open market prices, when 
$18,650,100. In 1932 shipments oh +4268 practically all the ore is sold on long 
dropped to 2,500,000, and the tax pe 1 _12¢ 2] term contracts, at a discount of 15 
bill, unless revised, stands at $17,- >| || | | r ‘ ~~ to 25 cents or more per ton. 
965,645. The average for the two = beret Js T's ; 
years is $1.86 for every ton of ore = oF t—+—+t i } = N 20 | rhe quoted price of ore has re 
shipped from the state. - te be mained unchanged for four vears 

The commission's latest report dis / ‘ mainly because in the last three years 
closes the average cost of producing 44 yy Bele mere nee eee ttle demand. If = 
ore, 1926-1929. was $1.335. This . j TOTAL TAX’ _ had really desired to buy ore in 
covers a period in which unit costs 2b yi) ale at Rig 1/2 quanats during this period, the price 
were relatively low because ship | 7 | certainly would have been material 
ments were large. The cost ficure | ,/ le ly less than the nominal market quo- 
includes development, labor, supplies, Rad tations Such reductions only serve 
royalties, administration, deprecia | ; to increase the discrepancy between 
tion; but not taxes or interest on ; easton J prices and costs. 
capital. STEEL \e | lax per ton in the past two yea 

It must be considered, also, that ~m — ; et in Minnesota has been more than si: 
no industry's affairs are more open to Total tares, in dollars, paid by the times greater than labor cost under 
publie inspection than mining in Min iron mining industry in Minnesota. normal working conditions, With 
nesota. It is necessary for the com compared with total iron ore ship relatively heavy shipments in the 
mission to make a thorough investi ments, in gross tons, from the state years 1923-1930, the tax averaged 
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The Steel 


55.8 cents, or 80 per cent over the 
labor charge. 

In 1932 when _ ore 
shrank to the lowest 
years the tax assumed fantastic pro 
portions, averaging about $7.80 per 
ton. One company’s tax bill in Min 
nesota for the year is equivalent to 
t tons of gold—-and the “‘irony”’ of it 
is the company did not ship a ton ol 
Unless relief is 


shipments 
point in 47 


ore from the state. 
granted before the 1932 taxes fall 
due the industry will be called upon 
to pay $17,965,600, an amount equal 
to approximately 27 tons of gold. 
Shipments from the state last year 
were only 2,300,000 tons. It is a 
curious coincidence that the state 
wants to take in taxes an amount 
more than the market value of the 
made from 
The equiv 


pig iron that could be 
such a tonnage of ore 
alent in pig iron is 1,241,000 tons, 
and the price of iron at Lake Erie 
furnaces during the past year was 


around $14 a ton, or $17,374,000 for 


the iron that could be made from the 


ore 
Stocks Are Heavy 


Volume might rescue the ore in 
dustry from its plight, but such vol 
ume does not appear immediately in 
view. The best-informed in the in 
dustry today confess themselves at a 
loss to know what shipments will 
amount to in 1933; while assuming 
that there will be some increase, they 
believe it will be moderate. 
operations to provide work will fur- 
ther build stocks in the Lake Super- 
ior district, which in turn may retard 


Winter 











Imdustry—- . . . 


operations during the summer this 
year. It is now estimated that there 
will be in stockpile at mines and low- 
48 OOO G00 tons of 
Lake May he 
1933. At the present rate of con 
suumption this is sufficient for o 


er lakes about 
Superior ore on 


years 

Minnesota’s tax policies may be 
leading to socialization of the mines. 
The purpose evidently is not there, 
but the effect may be the same. The 
state has long held the whip-hand, 
and the operators have been com 
pelled to pay. But, suppose they 
“We cannot 
communities 


hould be foreed to say: 
pay!”’ Hither 
which have been lavish with iron ore 


those 


tax money would have to yield; the 
banks that hold their warrants and 
bonds would have to insist on a new 
deal, and the state as a unit would 
have to change its attitude, or the 
alternative would be for it to take 
the properties, and offer them for 
sale, the: buyer to assume the taxes 
that a well-organized industry could 
not pay. A final resort would be for 
the state to operate the mines 
something that it could not possibly 
do, profitably, in competition with 
other sources, including foreign, that 
would be built up. 

The assumption that it may have 
to take the mines is not so far 
fetched when it is considered a num 
ber of mining companies will prob 
ably be foreed to default on pay 
ments, and not one of them could 
withstand the siege of high taxes and 
low output much longer. Socialism 
does not need its own system to gain 


























Valuations, reserves and number of tron 
state’s geological survey division 


from a graph compiled in 1932 by the 
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ore operating properties in Michigan 
Though 


some of its own ends; it can attain 
them through taxes, up to a certain 
point. 

This is the iron ore tax situation 
as it exists in Minnesota today. Op- 
erators’ chief cause for complaint is 
not against the formula for determin 
ing mine values, which probably is 
as scientific as any yet proposed, 
but with the system of asses 
sing those values. The state has 
set up several separate classifications 
for assessing property, and iron ore 
heads the list. It is assessed at 50 
per cent of its full value Platted 
real estate is down for 40 per cent; 
unplatted real estate 33 1/3 per cent; 
household goods 25 per cent; agricul 
tural products and machinery 10 pet 
cent. 

The operators contended that the 
state tax authorities have been gross 
ly over-valuing mines, while being 
lenient with respect to platted and 
unplatted property, resulting in dis 
crimination against ore, right at the 
start. Besides, however, the state 
has singled out the ore industry for 
an occupation tax, amounting to 6 
per cent on the difference between 
cost and market price. And then 
there is a tax on royalties, which the 
legislature evidently intended to be 
paid by those who réceive the royal 
ties, but which has fallen on the op 
erators under lease terms specify 
ing payment of all taxes. 


Charge Discrimination 


Operators contend that since 192 
the assessed value of unplatted prop 
erty has been reduced 40 to 50 per 
cent, and that reductions have been 
made in other classes, but none on 
iron ore, though ore was worth $1.65 
more per ton at the mine in 1920 
than in 1931 or 1932. They have been 
fighting for a uniform rule for gen- 
eral property taxation, and the 
abolishment of special taxes. In the 
hearing before the tax commission in 
St. Paul, in October, they made a 
strong plea for a 20 per cent reduc 
tion in valuation on mining prop 

They claimed that even this much 
would not correct the irregularities 
existing between mines and other 
property, nor would it bring mines 
down to their actual values figured 
under peak conditions. The state au 
thorities, however, have arbitrarily 
denied even this relief to mining 
property. 

‘It is important,’’ says the com 
mission, ‘‘that no hurried or mak« 
shift general revision of the existing 
basis for determining the taxable val 
ue of unmined iron ore should be 
undertaken until further examina 
tion of some of the mineral deposits 
by our mining engineers and until 
after a careful analysis and consid 


the line representing active mines is carried up to the column for 1982 the fig 


ure represents the mines active in the calendar vear 1931: a further reduction 
1932 offered at the hearings may be made 


eration of the voluminous testimony 


occurring in 
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all of which would require more time 
than is now possible to give them.’ 

More than three-fourths of the 
mining companies’ tax money goes to 
defray county and local government 
expenses where the mines are lo 
cated. It would seem, therefore, that 
the state would not permit a situa 
tion where a basic industry was Over- 
burdened with taxes, chiefly for the 
benefit of the local communities. But 
such is not the general political at 
titude; rather is it that the mines 
not only should support those com 
munities, but contribute generously 
to the remainder of the state, as well 
The mines pay 20 per cent of all 
taxes received by the state. 

Mining companies claim that the 
state by over-assessing them has given 
the local communities a false sense of 
values, thus fostering extravagance 

and there is much evidence to sup 
port their claim. 

As an example, they pay more than 
95 per cent of the taxes raised in 
the mining communities. Hibbing 
with a population of 15,000 has as 
much tax money to spend as Duluth, 
with over 100,000 inhabitants. The 
average per capita tax in all the min 
ing communities in the state is ap 
proximately $300; in all the remain 
ing portions of Minnesota, only $40 
Through some magic, the cost of gov 
ernment in the mining towns is more 
than seven times as high as in other 
communities not blessed with iron 
mines. 


“Farmer in the Saddle" 


Innumerable instances of the rank 
est kind of extravagance have been 
pointed out, to no avail. Some of 
them are incomprehensible unless 
the reason be assigned to question 
able motives. Citation of only a few 
of them would serve no useful pur 
pose here. Business methods are said 
to be extremely lax; many of the 
communities pay contractors, and 
other obligations, with tax warrants 
in anticipation of taxes. These war 
rants are discounted 15 per cent at 
the banks. The consequence is that 
contractors and others, to get dol 
lar for dollar, put up their prices 15 
per cent—a vicious cycle that would 
not be tolerated in a _ business-like 
community. 

“The plain truth is that the wealth 
of the Mesabi range has corrupted 
the political moralty of the state,”’ 
said R. C. Allen, president, Lake Su 
perior Iron Ore association 

“The taxation of a dollar invested 
in a mine at double the rate of a dol 
lar invested in a farm, and at 50 per 
cent more than a dollar invested in 
an office building is a political ex 
pression of the fact that Minnesota 
agricultural 
The farmer is in the saddle, and 


is an commonwealth 
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Whal 


laughs at his apologists 

Investigating tax problems in th 
United States, the National Industria! 
Conference board found that the ta» 
on the Minnesota mining industry is 
approximately 10 times as great pro 
portionately, as that paid by the min 
ing industry as a whole in this coun 
try. 

\t the present time, the annual tax 
bill of the mining companies in Minne 





sota 1S over three times as much as in 
1913, although the ore in reserve has 
decreased over 200,000,000 tons. Since 
1929 there has been a tremendous 
shrinkage in values, but no change 
in the basis of valuation placed by the 
state on the mines. It is self-evident 
that until this situation is rectified 
there can be no important development 
work 

Michigan is more reasonable in its 
treatment of the iron mining com 
panies, though the latter claim as 
sessments still are extremely excessive 
and they have been pushing for reduce 
tions. The formula used for determin 
ing iron ore values is much the same 
as in Minnesota 

Because of the age of some min¢ 
high costs and slack demand, pump: 
have been pulled and they have been 
permitted to fill up with water A 
large part of the reserves are high 
in phosphorus for which there is lit 
tle demand. These so-called ‘‘captive™ 
mines, if not owned by consuming 
interests that can find some use for 
the material, would not be worked 


Reduction in Michigan 


Furthermore, the publie attitude 
toward mining companies in Michi 
gan appears to be more co-operative 
There are no 

communities 


than in Minnesota 
special taxes; mining 
have cut their budgets; there is less 
evidence of extravagance 

The state mine appraiser in 1932 
recommended reductions, and after 
hearings the tax commission reduced 
the value of idle properties 10 to 
15 per cent, and made a smaller cut 
on active mines The result was a 
total assessed valvation of $77,738, 
000 in 1932, compared with $89,984 


OOO in 1931 By contrast total valua 


of its Future? 


on of Minnesota iron mines is ap 
proximately $460,000,000 these cover 


ing properties of all description 


Business Recovery To Gage 
Roosevelt Administration 


(Concluded from Page 73) 


try has been the writing and approv 
al of trade practice codes 

Like the interstate commerce com 
nission, the terms of the five members 
of the trade commission are for sey 
en years, and since it is a bi-partisan 
body no more than three members 
can be of the same political complex 
ion The term of Charles W. Hunt, 
Republican, of lowa, expired Sept. 25, 
1932, and the President has not at 
tempted to make a recess appoint 
ment, with rejection being a cer 
tainty 


Roosevelt Can Appoint Four 


Other members of the commission 
and the expiration of their terms, 
are: Edgar A. McCulloch, Democrat, 
Arkansas, Sept. 25, 1933; G. S. Fer 
guson Jr., Democrat, North Carolina, 
sept. 25, 1934; Charles H. March, Re 
publican, Minnesota, Sept. 25, 1935; 
William E. Humphrey, Republican 
Washington, Sept. 25, 1938 If the 
commission be not entirely upset, the 
Roosevelt administration thus can ap 
point four members, of which three 
may be Democrats, in the next four 
years 

Officially, of course, the trade com 
mission can take no cognizance of 
rumored impending changes in its 
etup, and it has renewed its pro 
posal to congress, aS in past years, 
that its organic act be amended to 
put beyond question the grant of spe 
cific authority to the commission to 
make investigations upon the request 
of the President or by either house 
of congress in furtherance of its leg 
islative function 

The commission feels, it is stated 
that such an amendment would re 
move any existing doubt as to the 
applicability of section 6(d) of the 
organic act of the commission, pro 
viding for investigations of alleged 
violations of the antitrust acts, upon 
the direction of the President or 
either house of congress. 

In a recent publication dealing 
with its work the commission states 
regarding the small business man 
that ‘“‘the commission offers a tribu 
nal through which the small business 
concern, possibly aggrieved and 
threatened by that ‘flagrant oppres 
sion’ at the hands of a powerful ri 
val, mentioned by the Supreme Court 
may effectively and without expense 


assert its rights 


~) 
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EDITORIAL 


Important Objectives 
For Steel in 1933 


ARELY in 
complacency been subjected to the violent 
shocks that have characterized the last 18 
At times it has seemed as if a malefi 


modern industrial history has 


months. 
cent moratorium had been placed upon tradi- 
tional standards of value and accepted rewards 
for meritorious achievement. 

Yet out of this apparently topsy-turvy situa 
tion there is emerging a fine spirit of determina 
tion to beat the depression at its own game. 
Speaking generally, management finally has re 
gained its composure, has its feet solidly on 
the ground and—perhaps for the first time since 
1929-—-is working toward definite objectives. 

The new will to win is exemplified in the vigor 
and thoroughness with which hundreds of com- 
panies—-large and small——are readjusting capi- 
tal structures, personnel and methods to the 
requirements of this stage of reconstruction. It 
is apparent in the wholesale reorganization of 
the United States Steel Corp., which involved 
not only a major financial operation in 1928, 
but also drastic changes in personnel, realign 
ment of operating and advisory functions, grad- 
ual abandonment of its more obsolete plant and 
equipment and other adjustments 
which came to a climax in 19382. The same 
spirit is manifested by numerous manufactur- 
ing companies which are simplifying their finan 
cial set-ups, dropping high-cost departments, 
concentrating operations and sales, and clean 


numerous 


ing house generally. 


Thorough House Cleaning Is First Step in 


March Toward Reconstruction 


By virtue of these measures, the companies 
that are adopting them can look at 1983 with 
the feeling that, come what may, they will re- 
ceive greater rewards per unit of business vol- 
ume than in 1982. Also, most of them are as 
sured of re-entering the area of profits at a rate 
of operations decidedly below that prevailing 
at the time they went from black to red ink in 
19381 or 19382. Many concerns whose profits dis 
appeared when 60 to 
65 per cent of capacity, may find it possible to 
operate profitably at 40 to 45 per cent. 


business dropped below 


House cleaning is a start in the right direc- 
tion, but it is only a step in the path of recon- 


struction. For those who have their houses in 


order, 1933 probably will be a year of rehabili 
tation. In contrast to 1932, which was devoted 
largely to tearing down dead wood, to retrench 
ment and to other negative action, the new yea 
will be one of rebuilding for the future. 

Here the steel industry faces its most impor 
tant, immediate problem The stage is set for 
positive action in regard to plant and equipment 
operating technic, merchandising and sales, and 
research. It is not too much to say that in a 
broad sense the future of steel will be influenced 
strongly by what the industry accomplishes con 
structively in the next year or two. 

Physically the industry is in bad shape. Prob 
ably not over 35 or 40 per cent of the finishing 
mill capacity is capable of competing in a low 
price market. Scores of companies must re 
place existing obsolete equipment in order t 
operate profitably. Here and there will be 
found companies which are losing ground com 
petitively because the quality of their products 
is deteriorating due to their effort to get along 


with hopelessly outmoded facilities. 


Simplifying Price Structure Will 
Smooth Way for Steel in Future 


In merchandising and sales the industry faces 
one of its most difficult problems. The confu 
sion arising from the present methods of quot 
ing prices is a real deterrent to effective selling 
Concessions to preferred customers, abuse of the 
fabrication-in-transit feature of freight rates, 
the fact that prices of certain products can be 
figured on three or more bases with several dif 
ferent prices resulting, and the price problem 
existing in relation to mills and fabricators and 
to mills and warehouses all are troublesome de- 
tails of a complicated price structure that has 
grown without proper guidance. To the credit 
of the industry, it can be said that more prog- 
ress was made in 1932 in approaching the so- 
lution of some of these problems than in any 
recent year. But until the more glaring ine- 
qualities of the present system are ironed out, 
the marketing of steel will continue under se 
rious handicaps. 

Several other majcr tasks could be enumer 
ated, but in these two, namely rehabilitation 
of equipment and simplification of price struc 
ture, the industry will find abundant opportu 
nity for improvement in 1933. Satisfactory 
progress toward these important objectives, es- 
pecially in the current year, will do more to re- 


establish steel on a sound footing than any other 


factors now within the control of those who rule 
the industry. 
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Strength of 1932 Resistance 
Augurs Well for 1933 


INETEEN thirty-two was unkind and kind to 
the business trend. The worst that can be 
said of it is that important barometers dropped 
to the lowest levels of this century. The best 
that can be vouchsafed is that it ushered in an 
impressive halt to the decline. 
Daily average pig iron output in 
August of 1932 was the lowest since November, 
1896. 
months was at the lowest 
records have been maintained. 
commodity price index touched a low of $6.68 
to July, 
Comparisons 


July and 


rate since monthly 
Bradstreet’s 
in June, necessitating a search back 
1898, for the parallel. 
with the 10-year average, as charted herewith, 
1932 valley. 


nearest 


also emphasize the depth of the 

Fortunately much of the drab significance 
of this record is offset by the upturn in business 
which occurred in late summer and autumn 
Strengthening of livestock prices about July | 








Steel ingot production in the mid-year 


REND 





was the signal for a general turn in commodity 
prices, which carried price barometers upward 
for four months, and was fcllowed by an ex 
pansion in industrial activity in August, Septem 
ber and October. Prices and production tap 
ered off in November and December, but at the 
date of this writing, part of the fall gains had 
been retained. 

That the 19382 rise was more impressive than 


that of early 1931 is shown by the following 
(Com Con 


Industrial modit 


lit 
i odl ' 


l l’r Production Prices 
lar Rs ] 9 $6.68 
Kel Nf Jul » 6.7 
Mar ‘ I Au 60 6 
\pr N Sept HF ] 
Ma 87 ' Oct 6 
| ‘ No 63" f f 


The gain of & points in production in 19382 
compares with one of only five in 1931 The 
rise in commodity prices for four consecutive 
1932, amounting to 59 cents, com 


a one-mcnth gain of 4 cents in 1931 


months in 
pares with 

That the most determined resistance yet pre 
1932 and that part of its 


sented was staged in 
force still is effective are hopeful signs for 1933 
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The Statistical Record of 1932 in Tabloid 
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Comparisons Will Be More 
Favorable in 1933 


F THE 36 business factors for which sta 
tistics are presented on the opposite page 
not one affords a favorable showing in 19382 


compared with 1931. In every case the aver 
age indicates a recession from last year. 


€ 

However, the prospect is not as dark as the 
foregoing statement would indicate. Examina 
tion of the month-to-month trend of the major 
ity of the factors tabulated will show strong 
signs of resistance; a few important trend lines 
fer 1932 actually have crossed the corresponding 
lines for 1931. 

For instance, consider commercial failures 


i: A FO 7 





In October and November, 1932, they numbered 
less than in the corresponding months of 1931 
In the last quarter of 1932 the trend was defi 
nitely downward; in the final months last year it 
was rising. Bituminous cecal output is one of 
the select items wherein 1932 figures for a few 
weeks have exceeded those of last year. 
Statistics of production, with few exceptions 
approached nearer to 1931 levels as the yea 
progressed This was also true of orders and 
contracts. In the case of many important 
barometers, a comparatively modest rise in the 
new year will carry trend lines above the cor 
responding graphs for the previous year. Whil 
this eventually is cf little real significance when 
business generally is at such low ebb, the possi 
bility of comparing current figures favorably 
with past records will have a beneficial effect 


} 


psychologically 
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GREAT UNITED 
BRITAIN STATES FRANCE GHRMANY) 


249 Pounds 242 Pounds 175 Pounds 149 Pounds 


This per capita consumption of steel relates domestic out 
put, adjusted for exports and imports, to popu 
lation. Revised statistics for 1931 are United 
Ntates 455 pounds, Great Britain 261, 

France 242 and Germany 180 


World Output Back 
To Start of Century 


HIRT Y-three years ago as much pig iron 
was made in the world as came out of the 
blast furnaces last year. As much steel was 
produced 26 years ago as was made in 1982. 
With the exception of 1921, one must go back 
to 1908 to find a lower level of world output 
of steel, and to 1898 to find a lower output of 
pig iron. Such is the share of the iron and 
steel industry in the depression that has made 
1952 outstanding among critical years. 

The tonnage of steel ingots and castings pro- 


duced throughout the world in 1932 can be es 
timated at 49,160,000 gross tons, compared with 
68,108,000 tons in 19381, and 938,057,000 tons in 
1980. As compared with 1938 there was a 
reduction of 28 per cent. Contrasted with the 
record year 1929, the decline was 58 per cent 
The 19382 total is the equivalent of the Ameri 
can output in 1928. 

The world output of pig iron in 1982 was 
approximately 38,200,000 gross tons, against 
54,762,000 tons in 19381, and 78,360,000 tons in 
1930. The reducticn from 1931 was 30 per cent 

Six years ago, the United States ccntributed 
more than half the output of iron and steel of 
the whole world. In 19382, the share of the 
United States in steel production was 27.5 per 
The drop in 


) 


cent, and in pig iron 23 per cent. 
United States production compared with 1931 
was 47 per cent, and 52 per cent for pig iron 

In Europe, the steel-producing countries were 
Taking those nations whose 
1.000.000) tons 


diversely affected. 
output in 19381 had exceeded 
Czecho-Slovakia suffered a decline of 52 per 
cent, Poland 48.5 per cent, Germany 30.5 per 
cent, France 29 per cent, Belgium 11 per cent, 
the Saar 5 per cent, Italy and Luxemburg 4.5 
and 38.8 per cent respectively. Great Britain’s 
output of steel actually was slightly higher than 
in the year preceding, but that country already 
had experienced a severe reduction in 1931. 

In steel production, France, Great Britain 
and Russia ran very close to Germany for first 
rank among European nations; for pig iron, 
France led easily with Russia. Russia_ in- 
creased her output in 1932, but did not reath 
the tonnage which the five-year plan had aimed 
at. Actually, Russia’s rate of production ex- 
ceeds only slightly that of the period 1914-16 

The five member-countries of the original Eu- 


ropean steel entente had a combined output of 


World Production of Steel Ingots and Castings 


Gross 
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17,235,000 tons of steel. When the entent: 
ceased directly to ccntrol production, the au 


Per Capita Production in United States 





thorized output of its members was about 26, S Ing : ee Outr 
000,000 tons. It will therefore be seen that fhe agen cals 
slump in demand caused producers voluntarily ; - agar — 
to reduce their aggregate output by 33.5 per + . ees io a6 3 
cent of the quota fixed by the entente at the end + | = = 2.614 4, 
of last year. 4 118.628 44,935 B48 36,51 691 
Outside of Europe and the United States, the 192 115,3 £5,394 881 36,70 71 : 
largest drop in steel production was registered 33 1 $4°943 11 403 80¢ . 
by Canada, which country made barely half of — {93j 108°445 19°783 109 688 344 
its 1981 tonnage of steel and only about 27 per $e 108003 rots +4 TOI! St 
cent of the 1931 output of pig iron. Japan ex-  {3}5 OP 172 45060 87 earl 4 
ceeded her 1931 output of steel, but receded with +f Ie 342 tat 734 sears on 
respect to pig iron. Australia’s output in 44 at goo S Pee: 33 
creased, both in regard to steel and pig iron. 4h, >09 23! 3¢ ries 564 
The accompanying table of exports and im 44 174 gt +. feo oe 
ports shows a_efurther shrinkage in world 1890 ‘ +27 152 2( $37 


foreign trade. Exports of the five major coun- 
tries were 10,200,000 tons, or 27 per cent. less 
than in 1931. Imports were 22 per cent less 
than in 1931. It should be noted that the 
shrinkage in foreign trade in 1932 was _ not 
only due to actual trade depression, but also 
to increases of tariffs and currency exchange re- 
strictions. 

In point of per capita consumption of steel, 
which is domestic preduction plus imports minus 


wrested the scepter from the United States fo! 
the first time in the history of the modern indus 
try. Per capita consumption of Britain de- 
clined only from 261 pounds in 1931, which is 
a revised figure for that year, to 249 pounds in 
i932. The average for the United States, mean 
while, shrank from 453 pounds to 242 pounds 
France again was third, at 175 pounds, and Ger- 





exports divided by population, Great Britain many fourth at 149 pounds. 


Exports and Imports of Principal Countries 


Gross tons —_ Scrap eliminated 
EXPORTS IMPORTS 
Country 1932 193] 1930 1929 1913 1937 | 1930 197 1913 
United States 75,000 429,000 1,623,000 2,475,000 2.648, 001 350.001 404,001 10.000 649.00 273.000 
Great Britain 875.000 1.981.000 3,160,000 4,380,000 4 969.000 1 760.00 2.000 ? 912.00 822.009 331,001 
Germany 2.175.000 3.947.000 4.464.000 5.486.000 *6, 200.001 675.001 830.000 1.122.900 437.00 *300.000 
Francet 2,500,000 3.574.000 4,056,000 4.270.000 640.006 230,000 $478 OOK §510.00 X1 OOF 185,000 
Relgium & Luxemburg 3.275.000 3.663.000 7 &67 000 4.534.000 +1 0 OOF 260.001 $75 000 6737 000 R46 OOO +874 000 
10,200,000 13,994,000 17,170,000 21,145,000 16.007.000 3275.00 4 939.000 27.000 175.000 63.000 
*Includes the Saar and Luxemt irg: tBelgiun niy: tIn 1des the Saa except for 1913: &f I 1930, the Fre t nt st t le fr terial tem 
rary admission, which are re-exported after fabricatior 
World Production of Pig Iro 
Gross Tons 
3] 1930 1929 1928 1927 192¢ 42 1924 1913 
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Ready To Tap at Newburgh 








From a Pastel Drawing by F. H Stickney of 
Scene in Newburgh Steelworks of American 
Steel & Wire Co. in 1998. Interest in This and 
Other Crayons of Newburgh by Stickney |s 
Heightened by the Recent Announcement that 
this Famous Steelworks Will Be Abandoned in 
1933. 
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ENGINEERING PROVES VALUABLE AID TO 
INDUSTRY IN DEPRESSION YEAR 


XTREMELY low levels of 
business and the accom- 
panying need for economy 

in operation left their imprint 
upon engineering progress in the iron, steel and 


re 


manufacturing industries in 1982. For the 


most part, technical developments were of in 
tensive rather than extensive character, and 
the general trend in the design and improve- 
ment of equipment was toward greater flexi- 
bility and adaptability rather than toward a 
higher degree of automaticity or of fixed-pur 
pese efficiency. 

The year provided a thorough test of and 
showed the feasibility of intermittent blast 
furnace operation. In open-hearth practice, 
wider use of automatic regulation and broader 
application of insulation were noticeable, Prog- 
ress in rolling mill development was marked 
by a tendency to seek flexible units affording 
versatile production but 


requiring smaller out- 


By E. F. RC 


"ee cy. CTEE 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


-) G ful line welding of stainless 
gre steels was brought out and the 
first semicommercial adaptation 
made of flame machining using 
the oxyacetylene torch. In heat treatment, 
broader use of gas carburizing and further 
progress in controlling furnace atmospheres 
stand out as noteworthy achievements. 
Koundrymen made progress in the metallur- 
gical control of their products and in improv- 
ing foundry practice while scaling down costs 
For die casting, new alloys of great promise 
were introduced. Makers of refractories mar 
keted several new types of refractories and 
insulation which show marked improvement in 
quality. Manufacturers of materials handling 


equipment solved satisfactcrily an unusual 
number of interesting new problems, many of 
them outgrowths of changed methods necessi- 
tated by the depression 

Machine tool builders 


continued to lay more 





lays for initial installa 
tions. A good example of 
this trend is a new 
seamless tube mill capa 
ble of producing hot 
rolled, small-sized tub 
ing. The equipment re 
quires relatively small 
floor space and a mod 
est capital expenditure. 


RESENTED on succeeding pages is 

STEEL'S sixth annual composite re- 
view of engineering progress in the steel 
and related findustries. 
expresses appreciation and acknowledges 
indebtedness to the more than 80 of the 
country's leading engineers, metallurgists 


stress in design upon 
higher tool efficiencies, 
greatel rigidity, and 
Welded con 


struction was 


flexibility. 
employed 
STEEL gratefully more widely and hydrau 
lic control continued to 
gain popularity 
Engineers face 1933 


confident that many of 


Greater use of th and operating officials, whose generously the imprevements now 
press forging method contributed opinions have made possible In process of develop- 
and introduction of au- : ; . ment will he industry 

this compendium of technical developments | help industry 
tomatic processes marks ; F . to ght its way out of 
distinctive progress in in 1932.—The Editors the depression. Research 


forge practice. Success 
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Fanning— A New Technique 


In Blast Furnace Control 


ONTINUED dismantling of blast 
furnaces has not reduced the 
total available blast furnace 
capacity of the country but grad- 
ually has concentrated production of 
pig iron at better equipped and in- 
tegrated plants, observes Ralph H. 
Sweetser, the Stevenson Co., Wells 
ville, O. The necessity for economy 
in assembling costs, especially for 
inland blast furnaces, and the rec 
ognition of the excess cost of high- 
ash coke, he points out, has result- 
ed in the use of coking coals with 
lower ash, especially coals from the 
Pittsburgh region. It is likely that 
the average analysis report of Lake 
ores shipped this past season will 
show another gain in percentage of 
iron content, partly because of the 
exceedingly low tonnage (as_ in 
1921) and partly because the trend 
is moving upward from the low 
mark of 51.15 per cent in 1928. 
The foregoing two factors in blast 
furnace practice, higher carbon in 
the coke and the higher iron in the 
ore, will increase the potential ca- 
pacity of the active blast furnaces. 


db 


HE practice of sizing blast fur- 
[ bol coke, Mr. Sweetser contin- 
ues, is on the increase with smoother 
working of the furnace, less flue dust 
and greater actual yield. The cumu- 
lative effect is shown in the prac- 
tice of sizing the coke and eliminat 
ing coke breeze, thus allowing much 
higher straight-line hot-blast tem 
peratures to be carried. These high- 
er temperatures of 1600 degrees 
Kahr. and over, call for better re 
fractories in the combustion cham 
ber of the hot-blast stoves and the 


use of silica brick, or other higl 


refractories in the top 
The clay 


courses Ol 
the checkers. checkers 
now are denser, thus increasing 
the heat absorption capacity with- 
out increasing the size of the stove. 

This demand for denser firebrick, 
Mr. Sweetser concludes, obligates 
the brickmaker to use machines of 
much higher pressure than hereto 
fore, Much research work on the 
problems involved is being carried 
on, 

Economy has been the watchword 
at all steel plants throughout the 
year just closed and has been af 
fected largely by the stagger system 
of working men, intermittent blast 
furnace operation, shutting down of 
coke ovens, and reduced operations, 
according to Jay J. Seaver, vice pres- 


S6 


ident in charge of sales, H. A. Bras 
sert & Co., Chicago. 

The stagger system of working 
men has enabled operators to take 
care of a large number of employes 
without being partial to or slighting 
any particular group of workmen. 
This system of balancing time and 
work has proved satisfactory in the 
steel industry both from the stand- 
point of employe and employer. 

Intermittent blast furnace opera- 
tion, which could not have been test 
ed under ordinary conditions, Mr. 
Seaver explains, now has been tried 
out by practically every blast furnace 
operator. This operation has been 
a great factor in the economical op- 
eration of large blast furnaces on 
small tonnages. It has permitted 
flexible operation of blast furnaces so 
that they could be stopped or started 
as required. Heretofore, without 
such flexibility the furnace either was 
run full blast, banked or blown out. 
Pioneering this kind of operation is 
credited to J. F. Fraser. 


Shutting down coke oven batteries 
and cooling them off has been done 
as a step in the economy program. 
shutting 


What the final results” of 





down coke ovens and starting them 
up again will be, largely is a mat 
ter of conjecture The actual econ 
omy of this practice will depend to 
a large extent on the length of time 
necessary to keep the ovens idle. 
Blast volumes at stacks during 
1932 gradually were reduced to keep 
pace with the operation of other de- 
partments, according to a report pre- 
ented at a recent meeting of the 
iron and steel division of the Amer 


ican Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

As a result of this procedure, flue- 
dust losses were reduced substantial- 
ly, coke consumption was decreased, 
and the quality of the iron became 
more regular and better. 

At one particular stack flue dust 
losses were reduced 80 per cent, and 
at other plants in this country less 
than 100 pounds of dust per ton of 
pig is reported. Such a small amount 
of flue dust can be recharged. 

In the past year, the report dis- 
closes, a technique of performance 
has been developed which far sur- 
passes anything previously employed. 
Instead of a complete shutdown of 
a furnace, a slight blowing or fan- 
ning is maintained. Fanning keeps 
the hearth hot, probably has a ten- 
dency to keep the furnace wall clean, 
eliminates the necessity of purging 
the mains, and accomplishes a con- 
siderable amount of predigestion of 
the stock, which greatly facilitates 
resumption of blowing. 

Almost any combination of blow- 
ing and_ fanning can be 
worked out, the report states, either 
to meet the tonnage requirements 
or to accommodate periodic demands 
for hot metal. It would seem on the 
basis of theory that best results 
would obtain when the period of 
blowing is not longer than will be 
required to empty the furnace of 
and in 


periods 


stock predigested by fanning; 
practice this procedure generally is 
From four to 12 hours 
blowing, alternated with periods of 
fanning of from four to 20 hours 
in duration, covers most practice. 


dF 


? DISCUSSING the amount of scrap 


followed 


which can be carried without inter 
fering with the smooth working of 
the furnace, the report cites one case 
where 1130 pounds of scrap per ton 
was used in the burden for a period 
of several weeks The feasibility ol 
using large quantities of scrap has 
a great bearing on the relative cost 
of producing iron in the several large 
producing centers, and the low scrap 
prices that have prevailed during the 
past year have further accentuated 
the continually growing differential 
in material assembly costs in favor of 
the Detroit and Chicago districts 

Application of attention during the 
vear just closed was active to the per- 
fection of the electric cleaner and 
the year was marked by satisfactory 
installations of at least two electric 
cleaners of distinctly different de 
sign. In one type the final cleaning 
apparatus may be combined with the 
primary washer to form a single com 
pact unit, thus conserving space and 
simplifying the entire cleaning sys- 
tem The unit promises a saving 
100,000 feet 


of about 816 cents per 
of gas cleaned or about 19% cents 
per ton of pig 
TwWoh : 99 
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ost of Steel Cut by Furnace 


ontrol and Insulation 


HILE it has been impossible 


during the past year to Ob- 

tain the necessary appro- 
priations for new installations for 
major building programs to utilize 
to the fullest extent the profitable 
disclosure made, there has been a 
quiet and earnest activity in the 
plants of improving many details of 
steelmaking practice and equipment 
along the lines which have been 
shown as valuable and worthwhile. 

In sOme plants, comments G. A. 
Merkt, engineer, Morgan Construc- 
tion Co., Worcester, Mass., the 
choice of fuel used has been co- 
ordinated to market conditions and 
for similar reasons radical changes 
have been made in some localities in 
the furnace charge. Successful de- 
velopment of suitable steel practice 
under these conditions is a credit to 
the resourcefulness of the operating 
personnel. 

Throughout the industry § fur- 
naces have been made tighter, insu- 
lated more efficiently and operated 
more carefully. More attention is be- 
ing paid to furnace control, be it by 
automatie or by hand regulation of 
its appurtenances. Reversing by 
checker or flue temperature instead 
of approximate time intervals has 
become recognized as the valuable 
means for large savings in multitud- 
inous small parcels. Many furnaces 
are equipped with draft and pres- 
sure indicators and are therewith 
more exactingly watched throughout 
the entire system for leaks and Ob- 
structions. Oxygen meters are being 
used to keep the excess air in the 
furnace chamber to a definite mini 
mum, 


dP 


HE immediate future of the 


economic position of the steel in- 
dustry, if not its permanent share 
in necessary readjustment of all in- 
dustrial activity, requires renewed 
efforts in employing every available 
physical and chemical law for the 
most profitable exploitation of na- 
ture’s resources, and in the philos- 
Ophy of human co-operation. The 
latter will depend for its effective 
solution upon the ingenuity and 
courage of management and admini- 
Stration, while the former is in the 
hands of the artisans themselves 
Their undiminished fervor will not 
fail the industry in this most critical 
epoch of its history. 

Intense study and research work 
will produce even sounder steel and 
more adaptable for new products 
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than it has already proved to be. The 
furnace laboratory will be given con 
siderable attention. Fuels of all 
kinds will be used in a manner more 
thoroughly exploring their basic 
properties in the combustion process. 
The thermal efficiency of the fur- 
nace will be improved by conveni- 
ent and effective utilization of the 
waste gases, the heat of which 
should be retained in the system 
New and better refractories. will 
make their appearance. The furnace 
structure including all its operating 
gear will be substantial, simple and 
complete as to equipment and ap- 
paratus needed for the most care- 
ful supervision of furnace _ per- 
formance, 


Early Release Is Probable 


The past holiday in our activity 
has turned many minds to new chan- 


nels of thought and experimentation 
and it is to be expected that in the 
near future many of the hinted im 





provements will be released for prac 
tical adoption. 

Reduction in costs of manufac- 
turing open-hearth steel and the in 
crease in the quality of output, which 
in the end also means a reduction in 
cost, are cited by W. J. Reagar 
sistant open-hearth superintendent 


Edgewater Steel Co., Oakmont, Pa 


as two progressive steps accomp- 
lished by the industry in 1932 
Reduction in costs ha been ef 


fected in a number of ways includ- 

g the use of petroleum as a fuel. 
The large amount of fuel oil being 

ed in open-hearth operation, Mr. 
Reagan points out, has reduced di- 
rect fuel costs and also materially 
reduced maintenance by reducing re- 
building costs and inereasing fur 
nace life. 

Savings in fuel also have been 
accomplished he states, by the use 
of automatic furnace control and by 
the use of insulation These im- 
provements have been progressing 
at a slow pace, possibiy because of 
the need of keeping costs at a mini- 
mum even though the expenditure of 
large sums for modernizing the 
open-hearth layout in the end will 
return substantial reductions in 
operating costs. 

The most important metallurgical 
development during the past year is 
the completion of the investigation 
of the use of manganese-silicon al 
loys in the open-hearth process. 

This work, comments Mr. Reagan, 
has been done under the leadership 
of Dr. C. H. Herty Jr., and much 
credit is due himself and associates. 
The increased use of this alloy has 
helped materially in increasing the 
quality of our steels and in reducing 
costs. The investigation of the use 
of this type alloy also has added to 
the knowledge of the open-hearth 


process In many ways 


— under investigation and 
in process of development is va- 
ried and includes all manner of insu- 
lating materials and automatic fur- 
nace equipment. The everlasting prob- 
lem of iron oxide control is slowly 
forging ahead with increased slag 
studies by various steelmakers. 
Perhaps the most recent addition to 
this subject is the endeavor to cor 
relate outgoing gas composition 
with slag composition and furnace 
practice. This promises to be a 
fascinating study with the possibil 
ity that such investigation will solve 
the iron oxide control problem. This 
work is being done by the use of an 
automatic oxygen recorder giving a 
continuous record of the composition 
of the outgoing gases and correlat- 
ing the results with the slag compo- 
ition at the same time gas samples 
are taken. 

The mystery of the open-hearth 
process continues to be solved and it 
is only a matter of time until much 


ot the prese nt ruesswork will be 
removed from the problem The 
vear 1932 has been one of progress 


even though the tonnage figures are 
not commendable. 

Reports on insulated open-hearth 
regenerators, slag pockets, flue 
and sections below the floor, have 
proved the advisability of insulat 
ing all such appurtenances, observes 


(Please turn to Pade RG) 














mall Hot-Finished Seamless 
ubing Made in New Mill 


ESPITE drastic curtailment in 

rolling mill operating sched- 

ules the past year, several con- 
tributions to the advancement of the 
industry were made. In the front 
ranks of rolling mill progress is a 
new type seamless tube mill. Here- 
tofore, the great problem has been 
to convert a hollow or pierced billet 
into a high-grade tube with a wall 
thickness thin enough to serve ordin 
ary commercial requirements. Cold 
drawing usually has been necessary 
to meet specifications in the smaller: 
sizes. 

But with the mill which swung into 
commercial operation last year, the di 
ameter and wall thickness of seamless 
tubes are reduced simultaneously in 
a stand of rolls called an elongator. 
With a heating furnace, a piercing 
mill handling 3-inch billets, and an 
elongator, it now is possible to hot 
roll seamless tubes %-inch diam- 
eter. With a sinking mill serving 
such an_ installation, production 
schedules can be made to include 
hot rolled seamless down to %g-inch 
diameter and 16 gage. Thus, for the 
first time seamless tube manufactur 
ers are able to compete with electric 
welded and buttwelded pipe in the 


commercial market. 
Si 
if 


ry OLLING mill advancement during 
~ the year just closed, comments R 
J. Wean, president, the Wean Engi 
neering Co. Ini Warren, O., includ 
ed the wide adaptation of continuous 
furnaces and mechanical feeding 
and eatching tables to the conven 
tional sheet and tin mills. He r‘ 
ports about 200 continuous pack and 
pair heating furnace ot various 
makes and about 30 mills equipped 
with automatic feeding and catching 
tables. All grades of products in 
cluding tin plate and common black, 
electrical and full-finished sheets 
are being made with this equipment. 
The past year, he continues, has 
een the general adoption of wide 
heet bar and hot strip sheared for 
breakdown purposes. This eliminate 
roughing operations in the hot sheet 
mill and makes possible the appli 
eation of mechanical handling de 
vices through the entire hot rolling 
operation. Speaking of sheet and til 
mill heating problems, Mr. Wean 


points out that the greatest contribu- 


tion during the year probably was 
the suecessful application and use of 
heavy oils for fuel purposes. These 
heavy oils, he explains, have bee! 
applied to heating tin plate, sheets 


of all grades, and normalizing of 
sheets, at fuel costs that approxi- 
mate the old coal-fired furnaces and 
at costs of about one-third to one- 
half the prevailing natural gas rates 
in the Middlewest districts. 

In the past year, observes S. M. 
Jenkins, assistant sales manager in 
charge of high-temperature insula- 
tion, Armstrong Cork & Insulation 
considerable 


Co., Lancaster, Pa., 
time has been spent in developing 
the ideal furnace for bright anneal- 
ing of sheets, strip, plates, and 
tubes. This type furnace subjects 
refractory linings to the action oft 
reducing atmospheres and since the 
unit is operated under pressure the 
walls must be gas tight. The presence 
of moisture sometimes is detrimen- 
tal; air seals are of increased im 


portance, 
Quick Change Essential 


Further developments of the chain 
production method of 1andling 
heets, packs, pairs, bars, ete., of 
which the furnace is a vital part, 
were effected in 1982. In most cases, 
Mr. Jenkins contends, the furnace 
used for this operation should be 
such that the temperature can_ be 
changed quickly which is accomp- 
lished by having low heat storage in 
the walls and arches. 

The sheet and tin plate industry 
seems to have gone through the 
throes of a violent awakening, as i 
evidenced by the installation of au 
tomatic equipment, comments H. A. 
Winne, industrial engineering de- 


partment, General Eleetric Co., 


Schenectady, N. Y. On account of 
the extremely rapid operating cycles 














on the automatic catcher equipment, 


requiring the driving motors to re- 
verse up to a maximum of 40 times 
per minute, it has been necessary to 
develop special motor and control 
equipments. 

An important development in the 
sheetmaking industry has been the 
application of the photoelectric tube 
as a limit switch to control the au- 
tomatic operation ot the catcher 
equipment, 

For use in connection with sheet 
mill automatic catchers, Mr. Winne 
continues, a device has been devel- 
oped and built which permits the 
roller to obtain automatically a fair- 
ly exact indication of the length of 
the sheet after each pass. A small 
selsyn generator is geared to the 
mills so that its speed is proportional 
to the speed of the sheet going 
through the mill. A receiver is con- 
nected through a small magnetic 
clutch to a pointer which indicates 
the length of the pack. The clutch is 
controlled by a photoelectric eell or 
a flag switch actuated by the sheet 
Ss it comes through the rolls. When the 
front end of the sheet passes the 
photoelectric tube the clutch is ener- 
gized, connecting the pointer to the 
receiver, which rotates continuously 
at a speed corresponding to the sheet 
speed. 

Consequently, the pointer begins 
to rotate and continues until the 
rear-end of the sheet passes through 
the field of vision of the phototube, 
which causes the clutch to discon- 
nect the pointer from the receiver. 
Obviously, the position of the pointer 
at this instant is an indication of 
the total length of the sheet. The 
aevice can be arranged either so 
that the pointer immediately resets, 
or it can be held in the final posi- 
tion for a second or two, and then 
automatically reset. This device 
aves a considerable amount of the 
Oller’s time by eliminatin the ne 
cessity for actually stopping the 


sheet and measuring its le! 


4 | 
MPORTANT developments in mech- 


anization and automatic control of 


heating furnaces, conveyors” and 
mill table for sheet and tin mills 
Iso ¢ ect nizee ah \ ] ( 
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extract mill 


coupiings or 


The breakers employ a new principle 
of are extinction in which no oil is 


used, and are sultable tor the contro 


of electric power circuits up to 25, 


000 volts. A powerful magnet blow- 


hh] " 
COoOdDDILeS, 


cut ineorpo 

reaker a ( 

he re fror t he 

de-ionizing chan 

moved at higl peed ( 
plates, cooled and ¢ ti} ed 


ous and in-and-¢ lot type 

rnaces with di ion com- 
yjurners 

\ g man icturer of board 


ers in 1932 introduced a 


igned hammer with vari- 

roke j t dé } e op 

I V eS < el it or 
eavy blow, a ort or a long stroke, 


Automatic Forging Methods Perfected; Wi.) .y,"" so 


Heat Control Applied to Furnaces 


OW operating rate on the part 
of most forge plants has made 
it a difficult problem to asce1 

tain just what real constructive 
progress has been made in _ the 
forgings industry. A noteworthy de- 
velopment in the drop forging field 
was the appearance in October of 
the long-awaited survey of produc 
tion and capacity made by the de- 
partment Of cOmmerce In cO-Opera- 
tion with the American Drop Forg- 
ing institute. 


10, p. 28) that if the 1931 single- 
shift capacity of 182 representative 
drop forging plants were to be com 
pletely utilized at the present timé 
production would have to be at a 
rate of about 7U per cent over the 


upposedly peal level of 1929 


technical side of 


Seog the f 
the industry, press forging seems 


to have received more attention 
during the past year than any 


other branch, according to L. E. 
Ruby, works manager of the Pitts 
burgh 
Mich Powerful 
ently unlimited in size, have 


forging of nu 


Forgings (705. Jackson. 
presses appar 
made 
possible automatic 
merous parts, as well as the pro 
duction of forgings with minimum 
machining allowances, Mr. Ruby ob 
serves. The Ford Motor Co. is mak 
ing use of this type of forging to 
good advantage in the production of 
front axles (STEEI July 18, p Z 
Mr. Ruby points out that grain 
nd metal flow it irop 
forgings have atten- 
tion the past year than usual, Metal 


flow is an important factor in pro- 


structure a 
received more 


duction of strong forgings of mini- 
mum weight. Upset forgings, pro 
duced either by forging machine 
press or hammer upset, are constant 
ly meeting with greater demand. Mr 
Ruby adds that the keen competition 
experienced in the industry last year 


has pointed the way to lower co Ss, 


not however through greater effici 
encies in equipment and production 
but in general efficiency of plant op 


Develo nent of ; nig peed CO 
tinuous’ furnace or miscelianeou 
automotive forging the sto } { 





form of round, ( are or hexagonal 


bars being at 


matically 
into the furnace and the hot bars 
automatically discharged directly 
into a high-speed forging pres 

cited by A. D. 
Hagan Co., 
esting innovation introduced in 1932 
(nother 


Dauch Geores J 


Pittsburgh, as an inter 


unusual development Oo 
1952 was the Ford Motor Co in 
stallation of equipment (STre! Au 
1, p. 23) for automatic heating and 
forging of gear blanks o rear axle 
hafts 
Aim at Better Heat Control 
Automatie temperature control 
has been installed in a number ot 
both modern and old types of forg 
furnaces, chiefly at the instigation of 
metallurgist who have found thi: 
desired physical properties in cel 
fain forging cannot De obtained 
without control of eating at the 


source of the forging operation 
Other 
clude the more widespread adoption 


furnace development in 


of diffusion combustion, by which the 


work is blanketed wit] raw ga 
minimizing oxidation or caling 
even at a temperature of 2400 de 
grees ahr. Surfaes Combustio1 
Corp., Toledo, O ha jjoneered 

this work and nas aesizgned pot 





psec has proceeded into im- 
proved die steel] For some work 


itrided eel } shown remarkable 
ervice In quantity production of 
lorging Increasing importance j 
beir ittached to the proc of dic 


typing, by which light hammer and 
ress forging dies to be used in pro 


auction are formed while hot from a 


aster type on which the impre 
ion of the shape to be forged 1 
ooled it relief Iixpense of dit 
inking a large number of di« i 
ereby eliminated and it | been 
own it tne typed ale Vlil pro 
ce about 25 per cent more for; 
i than cut dies. kord Motor Co, 
‘ | exe Ve Sthehl 
\ ] » 21 ind effectir ome 
‘ il rhe avil 
Cost of Steel Is Cut by 
Furnace Control 
( j “de & 
S \ Jenkin assista f mal 


ger in charge of high temperature 
insulatio1 Armstrong Corl & lt 
ulation Co., Laneaster, Pa How 


ever, much time is being spent upon 


the possibility of using high tem 
erature insulation above the floor, 
especially on open-hearth meltins 
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Welding Processes Benefit 


rom Research Studies 


RODUCTION of higher quality 

welds through use of more heavy 

ily coated electrodes and im 
proved processes flame machining 
with oxyacetylene torch, successful 
continuous spot welding of stainless 
steels, and perfection of more power- 
ful X-ray inspection apparatus ap 
pear to be prominent developments in 
welding during 1932. Relatively lit 
tle technical progress was accom 
plished for fabrication by riveting, a 
prosaic process still serving a broad 
and useful purpose, 

From the long range viewpoint, W. 
Spraragen, secretary, American Bu- 
reau of Welding, New York, considers 
continued acceptance of welded prod 
ucts as of far-reaching importance 
Fortunately for the industry, those re 
sponsible for general promotion and 
development are sold on_ scientific 
research. Co-operative and private 
research have kept pace with growing 
demands and needs. Although some 
30 universities are working in vari 
ous phases of fundamental problems 
the Bureau recently compiled a list 
of some 60 problems needing further 
solution. 

H. M. Hobart, consulting engineer, 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y., calls attention to a list of 40 
research undertakings in which the 
American Bureau of Welding and the 
National Research council are inter 
ested. These projects constitute the 
laboratory research activities of the 
bureau’s fundamental research com 
mittee; however, arrangements now 
are being made for library research 
on certain important subjects. It is 
believed that a given outlay on li- 
brary research may advance knowl 
edge at least as much as an equal 
outlay on laboratory research. 


L 


RESEARCH problem not yet in 
A vestigated, according to T. R 
Lawson, head, department of civil engi 
neering, Rensselaer Polytechnic insti 
tute, Troy, N. Y., is that of internal 
stresses produced in welding. This 
subject has not received merited atten 
tion for undoubtedly the strains are 
large and no method for reducing them 
has been discovered. Work along this 
line may be undertaken this year. 
Major developments in oxyacety 
lene welding and cutting, according 
to the Linde Air Products Co., New 
York, include a new _ high-strength 
bronze welding rod: flame machin 
ing; the deseaming blowpipe: a new 
technique for cutting chrome-nicke] 
steel risers; and improvements in its 
semiautomatic welding process. The 


90 


new rod extends bronze welding fo1 
repair of broken castings and build 
ing up worn surlaces. 

Flame machining is allied closely 
to flame cutting, its main distinction 
being a tangential positioning of the 
cutting oxygen stream. Though as 


vet only partially commercialized, 


the processes accomplishes planing, 
milling, turning, drilling and _ bor- 
ing. The deseaming blowpipe is be 


ing used increasingly in both steel] 
foundry and mill for such operations 
as removing cracks and seams, for 
hogging and surface planing. Em- 
ploying the new special technique for 
removing risers from 18-8 chrome- 
nickel steel castings, it is said a 
skilled operator can sever a riser in 





scarcely more time than that required 
for an ordinary steel riser. 

A vast increase in knowledge as to 
why welds fail in service was an im- 
portant development in electric arc 
welding during the year, states Rob- 
ert E. Kinkead, consulting engineer, 
Cleveland. This knowledge was ob- 
tained from photoelastic methods o1 
stress analysis largely from work o 
Everett Chapman, director of re- 
search and development, Lukenweld 
Ine. Quantitative analysis of stress 
concentrations due to failure of fu- 
sion, gas pockets, slag _ inclusions, 
contour of weld, and discontinuities 
in general has made it possible to pre 
dict weld behavior more accurately. 


Discontinuities Still Problem 


Making welds which are entirely 
free from certain discontinuities still 
is an unsolved problem, says Mr. Kin- 
kead. Substantial progress has been 
made in improvement of welding rod 
coverings, but we have about reached 
the end of the road in this direction. 
A new angle of approach is needed to 





bring are welding to its final stage 
of perfection. 


In the field of are welding appara- 
us, new equipment commanding at- 
tention is the wire feeding carbon are 
process which has independent con- 
trol of welding heat and metal depo- 
sition; a new wire feeding head for 
making Class 1 welds continuously; 
and a new process based on the self- 
consuming rod principle, concludes 
Mr. Kinkead. 

Commercial application of the 
shielded are on a large scale was an 
important development in 1932, de- 
clares J. F. Lincoln, president, Lin- 
coln Electric Co., Cleveland, this cov- 
ering not only the application of a 
welding electrode with a shielded are 
coating, but also welding automatic- 
ally by a process which produces the 
shielded are. Although electrodes used 
in the process cost more because of the 
special nature of their coverings, weld- 
ing is performed at greatly increased 
speeds, therefore, total cost is less 
than with bare or washed electrode 
welding. Deposited metal now is 
from 30 to 50 per cent stronger than 
the plate metal, with ductility fully 
as high as the parent metal and a 
specific gravity somewhat higher. 


L: 


DEVELOPMENT which undoubt- 
A edly will be of much importance 
in future work in resistance welding 
is that of accurate timing control so 
that power of one-half cycle or multi- 
ples thereof can be delivered, comments 
A. M. Candy, engineer, small motor 
appliance and welding engineering, 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. This, he says, is 
of paramount importance in welding 
critical alloy steel such as 18-8 stain- 
less. 

\lternating-current are welding 
apparatus has been further improved 
and is much more satisfactory from 
the welder’s’ standpoint. Welders 
have been able to improve their tech- 
nique and to produce better welds 
through use of electrodes’ treated 
with newer coating materials. In 
speaking of the field of application 
for welding, Mr. Candy points out 
that development of the frameless- 
type welded steel house has tremen- 
dcus possibilities 

An important engineering event 
of 1932, in the opinion of James W 
Owens, consulting welding engineer, 
Portsmouth, Va., was the award of 
the contract for welding the steel out 
let pipes of the Hoover dam. Some 
of these pipes are 30 feet in diameter 
and 27% inches thick. Speaking of 
welding in general, Mr. Owens be 
lieves there is room for improvement 
in design, fabrication, assembly, weld 
ing and testing technique, but such 
improvement will consist principally 
in an application of our _ present 
knowledge rather than new and revo- 
lutionary developments 

Frank P. McKibben, consulting 
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engineer, Black Gap, Pa., and presi- 
dent of the American Welding so- 
ciety, lists developments of 1932 as: 
Extended use of X-rays in examin 
ing seams in welded tanks and boil- 
ers: increased interest in and wide! 
use of coated welding wires; demand 
for specifications to facilitate repair 
by welding of existing wrought iron 
or steel bridges; and finally, a great 
increase in application of welding 
to strengthening and rehabilitating 
metal highway and railroad bridges. 

Equipment for resistance welding 
and flash stripping steel barrels was 
developed in 19380 and since thei 
practically every large barrel make! 
1as installed machinery for the proc 
ess, reports M. L. Eckman, Federal 
Machine & Welder Co., Warren, O. 
During the past year similar equip 
ment has been perfected for makings 
steel pails and kegs and range boil- 
ers. Resistance welding machines 
also have been developed to produce 
tapered tubular steel concrete piling 
at high speed. 

Fabricated steel flooring light in 
weight yet very strong is another de- 
velopment for resistance welding. 
Recently, Mr. Eckman’s company 
built a machine 60 feet long and 
weighing 45 tons which will produce 
this flooring continuously. The de- 
mand for extra wide sheets for au- 
tomobile body work has necessitated 
development of large mobile resist- 
ance welders for continuous mills 
One such unit weighs 60 tons, runs 
on a standard-gage truck and han- 
dles 3/16-inch sheets up to 72 inches 
wide. 


4- 


EING interested almost exclusively 
4 in the welding of stainless alloys. 
L. W. Hostettler, engineer, Alleghenv 
Steel Co., Brackenridge, Pa., finds 
that fabricating plants without ex- 
ception have made decided improve 
ments in welding technique, particu 
metallic ere welding ot 
The outstanding de- 
velopment, however, is the advance 
in the resistance type of welding, 


larly in 


lighter gages. 


known as line or continuous spot 
welding. The chrome-nickel corro- 
sion-resisting alloys have extremely 
high electrical resistivity, therefore 
are welded readily by this method. 
Advantages of the process are great- 
er speed, lower cost and retention 
of physical characteristics of th 
welded area due to the fact that 
the welding is done under water. 
J. B. Johnson, chief, material 
branch, war department, air corps, 
Wright Field, Dayton, O., 
that there has been an improvement 
in technique in spot welding stain 
less steels, also aluminum alloys. 
However, neither of these problems 
are completely solved as yet, he says 
Somewhat minor application of 
welding is the hard surfacing of 
parts in internal combustion engines, 
such as valve seats and valves. By 


agrees 
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this procedure it is possible to ol 
tain a combinatio ol roperttie 
which give a_ better 
than could any one mate! 

J. W. Meadowcroft, Edward G 


Philadelphia, points 


Budd Mfg. Co., 
to his company’s development of the 
shot welding process for welding 
stainless steel as one of the gre: 
engineering developments of 193 
This process was employed in fabri 
cating the new-type light-weight rub- 
ber-tired railway car placed in serv 
ice last fall. 
still are to be solved, says Mr. Mead 


Two great problems 
owcroft; one is the machining of 
steel with the same accuracy as a 
machine tool by a gas cutting proces 
and the other is resistance welding 
of ships and buildings. 


Flash Welding for Aircraft? 


welding from the air 
Charles 
Corp., Dun 


Viewing 
craft viewpoint, Froesch, 


General Aviation Mfg. 





dalk, Md., states that successful elec 
trie spot welding of stainless steel 
and aluminum and its alloys have 
developments of 


been outstanding 
the year. Spot welded stainless 
steel now is acceptable in aircraft 
welding, but further work is re- 
quired before aluminum and non- 
ferrous welds can be considered re- 
liable Mr. Froesch believes there i 
a possibility that flash welding a 
now used in automobile body manu- 


; ai 


facture may be adopted Oo alrel 


production as soon as quantities per 
mit. 

Great advances have been made 
in the application of welding to naval 
construction during the past year 
Bibber, 
bureau of 


asserts Leon C senior weld 


ing engineer, construc 
tion and repair, navy department, 
Washington In late naval designs, 
transverse 


Longitudinal 


practically the entire 
structure is welded 

seams of important strength mem- 
bers have not been welded, but ex 


periments conducted recently by th: 


1 show this to be entirely 
le and it may come to pass 


Developments in thermit welding 


een primarily improvements 
it e rail weld, tending to simplify 
e welds and to enable them to be 


made without interrupting traffic as 
According to J. H. Dep- 
peler, chief engineer and works 
manager, Metal & Thermit Corp., 
New York, these welds now are made 
under traffic with 
ruptions, simplification of the ap- 
paratus making this possible Mr. 


formerly. 


numerous inter- 


Deppeler also comments on the su 
perior welds which are produced by 
the are method using the improved 
heavy-coated electrodes 

Progress in nondestructive testing 
of welds continued last year with 
advent of an X-ray tube for con- 
tinuous operation at 300,000 volts, 
declares Ancel St. John, St. John X 
Ray Service Corp., New York. This 
extended to 4 inches the thickness of 
inspected in 4 
Equipment for 


steel which can be 
time. 

producing this high voltage was so 
bulkly and cumbersome that in co- 
operation with patent owners, the 
St. John corporation developed a 


reasonable 


compact unit considerably less than 
half the 
weighing 


original dimensions and 
under 6000 pounds. It 
can be operated in any position. 
Because of assurance which they 
afford, Class 1 construction and X 
ray inspection are used frequently 
where not required by the boiler 
code. This is increasingly true for 
thin plate, says Mr. St. John. Flexi- 
bility in X-ray inspection has been 
increased by development of satis 
factory high-tension cables. In Ger- 
he relates, 
drums in position in a ship are ex 
placing the X-ray tube 


many, welded boiler 
amined by 
within the drum and connecting it 
to a power plant by some 250 feet 
of high voltage cable. 


dp 


EVELOPMENT of radiographie 
D> testing of welds to a state where 
isers of pressure vessels and insurance: 
companies have adequate confidence 
in the vessels, perhaps is the great 


est step in welding during the year, 


comments Gilbert FE. Doan, associate 
professor of metallurgical engineer! 
i Lehigh university, Bethlehem, 


A great variety of welded work 

required to stand test by X- 
rays or gamma rays before use. Con 
trary to stifling welding as was ex 
pected, these requirements have had 
the opposite effect. Gamma rays are 
being used to supplement X-rays in 
section and 


penetrating thicker 


ilso in providing a source of rays 
without power equipment. The test 
can be conducted anywhere. 
Referring to the use of welding 
in building construction, Lee H. Mil 


(Please turn to Padqe 100) 
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Gas Carburizing Process Is 


Widely Adopted 


N THE field of heat treatment 


wider application of continuous 


gas carburizing appears to be the 


most significant development of the 


year. Closely following it are ful 
ther advance in nitriding, in con 
trolled atmosphere in furnaces, in 


furnace design and in metallurgical 
research. The march of 
pite of discouras 


progress 
has continued in 
ingly low production operation, 
The trend of furnace design, say 
J M. Watson, 
neer, Hupp Motor Car 
troit, is to develop continuous fur 


metallurgical engi 
Corp., De 


naces in which the atmosphere can 
be controlled closely. This probably 
is done best by heating and intro 


ducing gases into heating chambers 


o that oxidation can be controlled. 


The most outstanding development 
is the gas carburizer in which it is 
possible to maintain different car 
mixtures in different cham 
furnac¢ Mr. Watson 


control is 


burizing 
bers of the 
doubts that temperature 
subject to much more refinement, as 
with present equipment it is possible 
to maintain a temperature of plus 
or minus 5 degrees up to a maximum 


of 1700 degrees Fahr. 


4¢ 


ITRIDING seems to have lagged 
N considerably, but still has great 
possibilitic 
work, in the opinion of Mr. Watson. 


Likely it will return to popularity 
return to 


especially in production 


when plant 


more steady schedule, 


Ope rations 


Present tendency is to the return 
of carburized gears in transmission 
of automobiles, he states. Because 
of increased power and pulling ca 
pacity of engines and the desire to 
keep transmission units small, it ha 
become necessary to use steels whic! 
are susceptible to extremely high 
stresses without failure. The most 
noteworthy steel of this type is the 
nickel-molybdenum. 

E. F. Davis, metallurgist, Warner 
Muncie, 
pressed with the 


Gear Co., Ind., also is im 


headway made in 
continuous carburizing with gas and 
the gaining favor of molybdenum 
steels in both the nickel and chrom«s 
and nickel combinations. The fine- 
rained carburizing steels are being 
used to a great extent in rear axle 
hardened DY a direct 


rears being 


quench after earburizing with no 


subsequent heat treatment except a 


tempering operation varying fron 


Fahr. Superior 


brittle 


dé errees 


io to «UU 


wearing properties without 


99 


in 1932 


ness and relief from distortion are 
advantages claimed. 

This observer see more carburiz 
ing performed by th* aerocase proc 
cyaniding. Higher 


carbides and lower 


es instead of 
percentages of 
nitrides in the case area are the chiet 
differences, also greater case depth 
in shorter time. One problem in 
connection with the aerocase meth- 
od, however, is the difficulty in 
washing off the lime formation from 
the calcium chloride used in the 


heating bath. 


Need To Define Abnormality 


Proper definition of abnormality 
of steel is needed, according to Mr. 
Davis, for steels termed abnormal 
have definite benefits in certain heat 
treating processes. It is recognized 
thatea degree of abnormality may b¢ 
ultimate 


} 


lighly beneficial to the 














strength and resilience of the prod 
uct Some metallurgists believe that 
s a misnomer as it inti 


the term 
mates an inferiority in quality and 
defective steelmaking practice, 
whereas this is not necessarily true 

Developments of the year are 
classified by FEF. T. Siseo, editor, A! 
lous of Tron Research, New York, a 
advances in knowledge of the prin 
underlying the changes it 
heat treatment; advances in com 
mercial heat treating; and advance: 


cipals 


in nitriding. In the first class are 
the two notable lectures by E. C 
sain on the rates of metallurgical 
reactions in solid steel and factors 
influencing the harden 
ability of steel; continued interest 


inherent 


both here and abroad in precipitatio1 
hardening; and further attention on 


the question as to whether steel cat 
be superhardened magnetically 


Dr. Bain’s lectures have cleared 


up some of our problems connected 


with the heat treatment of plain ear- 


bon and alloy steels; what the prae- 
tleai consequences will De lt ] too 
eariy to determine probably they 
willl be far reaching It is interest- 
ing to note that Bain’s results con- 
rm the conclusions reached by 


Dehlinger in Germany, who, attack- 
problem theoretically, ar- 
rived at the major conclusion that 
rain size is one of the most impor 


tant factors in the heat treatment of 


In the second class, says Mr. Sisco, 


is the commercial application of con- 
tinuous gas carburizing with hydro- 
carbon gas, a process now used sue 
cessfully by some automotive manu 
facturers Because of its efficiency, 
uniformity, speed, cleanliness and 
simplicity, further large-scale insta]- 
lations may be expected. An impor 
tant recent development in efficient 
equipment is the bell-type furnace 
which may be used for gas carburiz 
ing, nitriding, or bright annealing, 
using hydrogen or inert gas. It is 
claimed that nitriding costs are cut 
nearly in half by use of this fur- 
nace, Importance of controlled at 
mosphere is emphasized by work of 


Sam Tour, showing that the strue 
ture of high-speed steel i 


by the oxygen and carbon monoxide 


in furnace gas¢e In effect, the at 
nosphere shift the phase diagram 
of the 18-4-1 grade, and consequent 
] 


ly makes necessary a careful consid 
eration of furnace gases versus hard 
ening temperature. 

third class, Mr. 


developments in 


Referring to the 
Sisco says recent 
nitriding have resulted in further re 
duction in cost. Noteworthy are two 
recent investigations on materials 
one on a chromium-vanadium nitrid 
ing steel, and the other on the effect 
of nickel in nitriding steel 

In the opinion of H. M 


professor of metallurgy, Case School 


Boylston, 
of Applied Science, Cleveland, an im 
portant development has been the in 
creased tendency toward the use of 
continuous heating furnaces for heat 
treating. Considerable research has 
been done on the control of atmo 
phere in furnaces, a problem which 
is especially important in connection 
with continuous normalizing of sheets 
and wire How to normalize these 
products continuously without abnor 
mal scale losses is a problem for 
the future. 
encountered in nearly all types of 


Sealing is a problem 


heat treating, but for tool harden 


| ADDITION to the recent impor 


t development of continuou 

gas carburizing t. G. Guthrie, met 
urgist, Peoples Gas Light & Coke 
Co., Chicago, comments on the ust 
of automatic CO records on heat 
treating furnaces. Considerable re- 
seare} has bee conducted o1 he 
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equilibria of gases in contact with 
ferrous metals and some with non 
ferrous metals. Results are being 
applied in a practical way by chang 
and improvements in apparat 
Carburizing appears distinctly o1 
the increase as to application and 
nitriding somewhat on the decreas 
in Mr. Guthrie’s opinion. Nitriding 
is most useful and has a_ definite 
place, but carburizing has certain 
advantages which contribute to it 


wider acceptance. 
Intallible System Needed 


Temperature control is susceptibl: 
to more refinement, he continues, but 
there is no object in controlling be 
practical Modern 
equipment has closer control than 


yond a range. 
the operator can handle or manipu 
late for steel. An infallible system 
of heat treatment is the greatest need 
at present. We are already saturat 
ed with different types of steels and 
the problem is to get the most uss 
of the best of them. 

Gas carburizing stands out stril 
ingly this year, in the estimation of 
W. B. Coleman, president, W. B. Cols 


man & Co., Philadelphia, and 1933 


president of the American Society for 


Steel Treating. Butane has made 

considerable strides in the past year 
not only as substitute for city ga 

but as an ingredient in gas mixtures 
Some excellent results in wear have 
been obtained by carburizing in : 
certain mixture of butane and fol- 
lowing with special methods of heat 
treatment. 
extend the use of liquid baths for 
continuous heating of material to be 
followed immediately by quenching. 
Also noticeable last year was an ef 


There is a tendency to 








fort to obtain the temperature of 
heated rather than the 
furnace temperature adjacent to the 
Abroad, there has been some 


pieces to be 


pieces, 
use of oxyacetylene flame heating of 
surfaces to be hardened by immediate 
immersion by means of rotation. 


Mr. Coleman also considers the 
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nitriding of « 
ing development B 


loys, cast iron is 


quality and its us¢ 

gated in many field Nitri 
produce a hard urface, thi ir 
otters al unusua opportuni I 
users of the material to reduce « 


In the nitriding of steel, research into 
newer alloyed materials as substitut 
for present steels is encouraging 
Centrifugal casting of a nitridable 
cast iron and evolution of nitriding 
steels exhibiting the phenomenon ot 
dispersion hardening, are develop 
ments pointed out by V. O. Homer 
berg, technical Nitralloy 
Corp., New York. Cylinder liners of 
the nitricastiron are being cast on 


director, 


production basis in France and Eng 


land and within recent months in 
this country. These liners are giv 
ing excellent service results. Sand 


casting of this material offers many 
difficulties, but investigation indi 


cates early solution of the problem. 


In a study of nickel in nitridins 
steels, Dr. Homerbersg and H J 
French discovered that this element 
develops dispersion hardening it 
steels containing ippreclabie propol 
tions of aluminum by meal ot whieh 
articles may automatically acquire 
higher core strength and elastic prop 
erties during nitriding Nickel ( 
strengthens and toughens the cass 


with moderate decrease in case hard- 
ness; turthermore, lit trengethens and 
hardens the core and thereby pro 


vides a better support to the case. 


a 
ae 6 


ITRIDING, being comparativel 
N new, has been hindered by the de 
pression, but H. H. Ashdown, West 
inghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa., predicts a wider ap 
plication may be expected upon busi 
ness recovery. In the meantime, r¢ 
search has been extended. The 
Westinghouse company has developed 


? 


a method for spot and local softer 
ing of the nitrided case 


any way impairing the 


without in 
urrounding 
case. Previously to perform any 


machining operation on the nitrided 


case, it has been necessary to. de 
nitride or soften the entire unit, 
which has been exceedingly CoO tly 
and entailed delay. Now any nee 
sary alteration can be effected il 


a few minutes. 


Mr. Ashdown repo! that for cer 


tain applications, nitrided drill 
broaches, reame! cutter ind tl 
like, of high-speed teel, will give 
ten times the life of normally tre 
ed tools. Advantage i taken of the 
growth during nitriding, so that wo! 
down tools may be renitrided nd 
reground lightly to restore the to 
their original size. Many too 
treated have giver mus 
times normal lif Still ! 
of these too is promised ( 
ium plating 

Nitroge 1! Ce rder 





icable to both steel and cast iron 

ible composition, he adds. In 
advantage is taken of 
nee to wear, corrosion and 


on of these materials Partie 





ularly do they show enhanced prop 
erties at elevated temperature 
R. L. Dowdell, professor of metal 


lography, University of Minnesota 


Minneapolis, list improveme! in 
nitriding, gas carburizing, gaseous at 
mosphere during heating cyele fon 
hardening and annealing, highly in 
proved burners for fuel-fired fur 
nace and better control equipment 

most welcome in the present sci 
ence of metallurgy 

In spite of technical advance how 
ever, Dr. Dowdell point out it 1 


; ] 


astonishing to note the lack of mod 
ern equipment in many plant Some 
of these plants still do important 
heat treating by eye at the customary 

Light cherry red’’ which frequently 
is hot enough to burn steel. Breal 
age and warpage of expensive tool 
and dies i the result. 

In the field of temperature col 
trol equipment should be mentioned 
the application of the photoelectric 
tube or electric eye to heating op 
erations The eye is trained upon 
the steel during heating and when 
the steel attains the proper tempera- 

ure as determined by the color, it 


is discharged from the heating ma 


chine or furnace by functioning of 
the photoelectric relay. Close uni 
formity of temperature is claimed 


or the equipment 


Engineering Is Waluable 
Aid in Depression 


(¢ j 
ctivities have bee intained at a 
ratifvir rate thre nout hi acute 
eriod d this fact itself 1s Cor 
clusive ¢ ience ti t toda ma ige 
e} ore oro cognizant 

‘ ‘ te ore ( itl orta t 
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New Machine Tools Feature 


Increased Productivity 


NDAUNTED by another depres- 
sion year bereft of sales in en 
couraging volume, machine 

tool and plant equipment industries 

have prepared for better’ times 
through a continuation of technical 
activity. Machine design was studied 

perhaps more vigorously in 19382 
than in any year in history. With 
industry operating at rates far be 
low normal but determinedly seek 
ing profits despite reduced produc 
tion, purchases of equipment were 
limited largely to units which could 

show positive economy. 

Out of this depression era have 
come tools and equipment advanced 
in design far beyond the point of 
the boom year in 1929. In a gen- 
eral way, little change in trends 1s 
to be noted, although progress has 
been more rapid in some directions 
than others. Briefly stated, impor 
tant developments of the past year 
have been along the line of increased 
efficiency, higher production rates, 
automaticity, hydraulic control, cen- 
improved 
bearings preloading, 
built-in rigidity. 
higher speeds and welded construc 


tralization of controls, 
incorporating 
motors, greater 


tion. 


db 

SEDUCTION of idle machine time, 
arch enemy of production and 
profit, particularly in 
these, ever has been a major ob 
Posted in a 


times like 


jective to the engineer 
large industrial plant is an imposing 
placard bearing the inscription, ‘‘Has 
it ever occurred to you that 77 per 
cent of our machine time is idle?’’ 

The theme of this startling poster 
long has vexed engineers, but it re 
mained for Max L. Jeffrey, National 
Acme Co., Cleveland, to find a solu 
obtained 
an 


tion. Late last year he 
final patents on the ‘‘chronolog, 
instrument providing the operator 
throughout the day with a visible 
record of idle time in minutes, pro- 
duction time, and a count of units 
Besides these, a printed 


turned out. 
record is produced in detail, reveal- 
ing precisely when the interruption 
occurred, why it occurred, and how 
long it delayed normal production. 

Comments of Tell Berna, sales 
manager, National Acme Co., are 
particularly pertinent. Of the 
chronolog, he states that the unit 
is adapted not only for machine tools 
but for punch presses, rolling and 
blooming mills and assembly opera- 
tions of all kinds. It is not merely 


=) 
a 


in the development of better ma- 
chines that we must be of service to 
customers but in enabling them to 
maintain a high rate of production 
after the 
and to avoid excessive production ex- 
serna 


equipment is purchased 


pense due to lost time. Mr. 
sees an increase in fast machines to 
fullest 
modern cutting metals, and a trend 


make the possible use of 


toward simple universal machines 
that ean be changed quickly from 
one job to another, rather than spe- 
cial purpose and expensive units for 
which volumes now on order are not 
sufficient. 

Under present business conditions, 
Weaver, works 
equipment engineer, Westinghouse 
Electric & Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, 
Pa., that industry will not need ad- 
ditional equipment for some time to 
Cost reduction equipment, he 


it seems to J. R. 


come, 


says, is not advocated as strenuously 
as it might be due to the criticism 





that may be brought about by in- 
creasing unemployment. It appears 
that considerable effort must be put 
forth or it will be several years be 
fore there will be a normal demand 
for machine tools. 

Beeause recovery will be slow, he 
declares that it is absolutely neces- 
sary for industry to put its house in 
order and make a profit at a lower 
percentage of Where it 
was imperative in previous years to 


activity. 


attain a 50 per cent activity to start 
to show a profit, it will be necessary 
to make this profit at a much lower 
percentage of activity. Those indus- 
tries which realize this fact and es- 
tablish their designs accordingly, as- 
serts Mr. Weaver, will undoubted- 
ly recover much more rapidly than 
those who do not appreciate it. 

To aid the situation, he continues, 
the machine tool industry should 
bring to the attention of all users 


of equipment their latest designs. 





however, 


Manufacturing methods, 
must be analyzed to ascertain that 
the best method is being adopted in 
producing a commodity. A machine 
tool builder can contribute mate 
rially in this respect by showing the 
various methods which can be em 
ployed in tooling up. 

In the opinion of George H. John- 
son, vice president, Gisholt Machine 
Co., Madison, Wis., the outstanding 
development in design and applica- 
tion of production machine tools dur- 
ing the year just closed has been 
the introduction of special machines. 
The greater part of machine tool 
activity in the past year would seem 
to have been the result of close at- 
tention on the part of builders in of- 
fering a sound economical proposi- 
tion on certain high production op- 
erations. There have been, he says, 
a number of cases where the pur- 
chase of special machines has been 
justified on the basis of savings 
made over a short period of time. 

Summing up some of the impor- 
tant factors in machine development 
over the past year, George T. Trun- 
dle Jr. 
ing Co., Cleveland, points to the care- 
being given 


president, Trundle Engineer- 


ful consideration now 
to the application of springs, rub 
ber and cork to eliminate noise and 
vibration. This leads to increased 
attention to static and dynamic bal- 
ancing. With the more rigid laws 
pertaining to the workman’s com- 
pensation act and with higher ma- 
chinery speeds, safety engineering 
has gained increased foothold in con- 
nection with machine design 
Redesign and improvement, Mr. 
Trundle sees as a prime necessity 
to meet the requirements of poten- 
tial markets As steps in this direc- 
tion he observes that more atten- 
tion is being given to appearance of 
machines from a selling standpoint, 
enhancing ‘“‘eye appeal’? which tends 
toward standards for colors and fin 


ishes. 
dt 


DVANCEMENT in design to at- 
AM tain increased accuracy in ma- 
chine tools includes noteworthy prog- 
ress in bearing practice. For main 
spindle mountings, according to John 
H. Baninger, assistant chief engineer, 
New Departure Mfg. Co., sristol, 
Conn., ball bearings are installed 
determined preload, pre- 
adjustment 


under a 
ferably with 
provision, to avoid chatter and to 
hold the machining 
uniform. Adjustment of 
the preload upon the bearing is done 


manual 


accurate and 
imposing 


after the bearings are installed in 
their housing to facilitate the as- 
sembling of the spindle with the 
bearing, due to bearing outer rings 
expanding and absorbing the allowed 
clearance. 

Particularly interesting and _ typi- 
cal of studied investigation are the 
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activities of the General Electric Co., 
Schenectady, N. Y., outlined by B. 
G. Tang, general superintendent. 
This company, recognizing the fact 
that certain limitations in the pres- 
ent design of machine tools must be 
bettered in order to obtain the full 
benefit from carbide cutting mate- 
rials, some time ago inaugurated a 
campaign among machine tool build- 
ers to suggest certain modifications 
in their products. 


db 


HE engine lathe was first of a 

series of machine tools to be in- 
vestigated. As explained by Mr. 
Tang, manufacturers were ap 
proached with definite suggestions 
covering changes including torsion- 
less bed, ultra-rigid support for ali 
cutting tools, minimum or elimina- 
tion of overhang of cutting tools, 
rigid live tailstock, headstock inte- 
gral with bed, main spindle of larg- 
est diameter possible with speeds con 
templated, antifriction 
throughout, main spindle coupled di 
rect through flexible coupling to 
main driving motor for high speeds, 
automatic chip disposal, and com- 
plete unit control from carriage with 
all functions interlocked. 

Three lathes eventually were pur- 
chased, each from a different manu- 
facturer; one lathe being equipped 
with mechanical feed, one with elec- 
trical and the third with hydraulic 
feed. These units all have been re- 
ceived but present subnormal busi- 
ness conditions have interfered with 
the extensive trials contemplated. 
What little has been done with them, 


bearings 





however, comes up to expectations, 
Mr. Tang advises. 

An expression from the aircrait 
industry is provided by W. W. Fin 
lay, production engineer, Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., Paterson, N. J. 
He states that there is no mass pro 
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duction problem in building aircraft 
engines and therefore opinions rela 
tive to trends and equipment 


signed, naturally will be colored 
that condition. 
production is growing increasingly 
important to this industry, and the 
tool development likely to affect it 
is of interest. 


However, ehe pel 


Introduction of nitralloy in the de 
sign of high-speed gear members 
and parts operating under conditions 
of heat, Mr. Finlay holds as respon- 
sible for considerable change in 
manufacturing methods. In order 
to obtain the utmost of concentricity 
on high-speed gear members for in- 
stance, much refinement has been 
necessary in grinding and lapping 
the gear after quenching. It is in 
the equipment for this lapping op- 
eration that much improvement will 
be revealed in the immediate future. 
He attaches considerable significance 
to the development of an external 
cylindrical lapping machine designed 
on the same principle as the center- 
less grinder. Should this prove to 
be as successful as it first appears its 
effect will be far reaching. 


Study Cutting Oils 


Considerable research has centered 
around cutting oils and coolants, 
particularly regarding the sulphur 
content of cutting oils. Arising out 
of the work conducted by the Wright 
company in this connection, Mr. Fin- 
lay tends to the opinion that the rea- 
son for greater cooling efficiency in 
the sulphurized cutting oil is be- 
cause of its increased film strength, 
making possible the use of a low vis 
cosity oil and consequently main- 
taining the cooling medium closer 
to the cutting points. 

A pronounced trend toward the 
use of more general purpose machin 
ery rather than special purpose units 
is seen by Carle M. Bigelow, presi- 
dent, Bigelow, Kent, Willard & Co. 
Inc., consulting engineers and mer 
chandising counselors, Boston. The 
thought seems to be that because 
products are changing so rapidly it 
is inadvisable to invest too much 
capital in special process equipment 
which may become obsolete at any- 
time. Mr. Bigelow is inclined to be 
lieve that this will be the general 
policy for some years to come, un 
til business recovers to the point 
where it again will be a problem for 
industry to meet production de 
mands. Then the interest in special 
purpose equipment will be revived. 

One large manufacturer believes 
that in production methods as they 
affect design there is undoubtedly an 
appreciable demand for greater flexi- 
bility and even greater mobility of 
units. Definite proof of this state- 
ment has been established by L. F. 
Maurer, Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co., 
Buffalo. He asked a number of de- 
signers the question, ‘‘What is the 
greatest need in manufacturing 


quipment?’’ The majority replied, 
Greater flexibility or versatility in 
and equipment.” 
This is perhaps one of the best in- 
ications that the machine tools and 
juipment of the near future will 





undergo marked changes. Mr. Maurer 
says it is probable that in the next 
five years we may see rather radi 
cal changes in the automotive in 
dustry, some of which may even 


threaten the existence of present 
manufacturing methods. Conse- 
quently it should be mutually profit- 
able for close contact between the 
two industries. The machine tool 
builder would have time to prepare 
designs of equipment and the car 
builder would receive better ma- 
chines when they are needed. 


dp 


OMMENTS of Alex Taub, develop 
C ment engineer, Chevrolet Motor 
Co., Detroit, to members of the So- 
siety of Automotive Engineers recent- 
Ivy, carry pertinent data with which 
this review might well be concluded. 
To change with the trend is second 
in importance only to creating the 
trend. To do either we must be able 
to make changes without the tre- 
mendous expense of the immediate 
past. The greatest obstacle to mobil- 
ity of change is expensive tools. 


“T do not mean by this,’ says Mr. 


Taub, ‘that high-grade machine 


tools cannot be used; I mean that 
both large and small tools must be 


designed with facility for change.” 
Good engineering ideas or princi 
ples often are doomed because de- 


! 
igns cannot be made economically 
if at all. The suggestion has been 
made that the engineer call in the 
machine tool specialist to collabo- 
rate on designs while they still are 
liquid. This might lead, says Mr. 
Taub, to the successful production 
of an item heretofore regarded as 
beyond redemption. New ideas must 
be given consideration even when 
apparently impractical from a pro- 
duction standpoint. 
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Produce Better Castings at 
Greatly Reduced Costs 
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the perfection of the best alloy and 
the best design for cast parts 

Turning to developments in steel! 
castings, the rapid rise of cast allo) 


teels has been evident during 1932 
R. A. Bull, director, Electric Steel 
Founders Research Group, Chicago, 
declares that probably not less than 


H0 varieties of these alloys are now 
being cast, although as more facts 
re learned concerning their prop- 
erties the number of grades will be 
reduced and most of the remaining 
varieties will be made better than 
at present Maj. Bull points out 
that increa ing alloy cast stee] de- 
velopment naturally has resulted in 


need for identifying and classifying 


the grades. Kor that purpose the 
\merican Foundrymen’s association 
ow has a committee at work; and 
imultaneously a committee of the 


American Society for Testing Mate 
rials is formulating a schedule ot 
purchase requirement which will 
probably be released early this yea 
covering a number of grades of cast 


alloy teels 


Analysis Control Improved 
Noteworthy progress in methods of 
production of alloy cast steels is see! 


by John Howe Hall, teehnical as 


istant to the president, Taylor 
Wharton Iron & Steel Co., Hig! 
bridge, N. J. As an instance he 


cite the improvement I ae in tne 
nufacture of stainless and acid- 

é it cast steels number of 
aving been equipped witl 

e¢ melting units which 1 e it 

ossib to control the analysis of 
produc Vit é EPC eS ry 1c- 

rae , +7 ound 


ry methods have been improved go 
that the soundness of castings pro- 
duced today is much more uniform 
than was the case in past years Mr. 
Ha notes an increased use oO t. 
pro¢ teel castings for 01 mental 

VW H. Worrilow, president, Le 
non Steel Foundry Lebanon, Pa., 
concurs il is opinion and me ons 
( ise of selenium in corrosion- 
resisting teel castings where u- 
perior machining qualitis are de 
ired. Heat-resisting alloy cast steels 
ive been developed and are find- 
ing acceptance in the oil industry 
Lo! high-temperature ervilce, ace 
cording to Mr. Worrilow. 


That the steel foundry has an al- 
nost limitless field in which to work, 
exibility possible in the 
f steel and its treatment 


inalysis 0 


and the physical prope rties therebv 


obtained, is the opinion of L. S$ 
Peregoy, president, Sivyer Steel Cast 
ing Lo... Milwaukee, who declares 
irther that the steel foundry has a 
most optimistic future and i pre- 
mari it I technically or 1 


pacity for a large part of 1932, cast- 


ins producers naturally added no 
new capacity, although, as pointed 
out by Granville P. Rogers, manag- 
ing director, Steel Founders’ Society 
of America, New York, a few new 
melting furnaces were installed, 


largely for the purpose of more eco- 


nomically handling the smaller heats 
required for reduced production ton- 
nages Mr. Rogers further remarks 
that because’ oO the limited  busi- 
ness available, many steel foundri« 

have been inclined to give a much 
more careful study to the merchau 
dising of their product Under ex 


isting conditions, engineers, design 


ers and users have been more will 
ne to listen to proposals ior new 
pplications for cast steel and this, it 


would appear, has resulted in a much 
more constructive type of selling 
than has prevailed in the business 
hneretotore. 

Notable advance has been madé 
in the heat treatment of gray cast 


iron, according to James T. MacKen 


ie, metallurgist, American Cast 
Iron Pipe Co., Birmingham, Ala., who 
tate that in this field the nitrid 


ing proce Ss de velope ad by Hurst is ol 


signal importance This process 
been applied with promising re 
in the nitriding of centrifugallv cast 
iro evlinder In¢ Mir Macke 
t te ] e( 
dis ne ava CE l the ad f itio 
, roductio1 j conside! 
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lend themselves much more readily 
to diversification on high quality 
castings, which lately have been the 
order of the day. 

Mr. Mackenzie also cites activity 
on the part of the British Cast Iron 
Research association in the study otf 
heat-resisting cast iron, resulting in 
the developing of high-silicon plain 
east iron and also high-nickel high- 
silicon alloys of the nicro-silal type, 
the latter avoiding some of the brit 
to which the plain silicon 


irons are subject. 


tleness 


A further important development 
in gray iron metallurgy was the pub- 
lication of revised specifications for 
gray iron in June by the American 
Society for Testing Materials. The 
new specifications, as pointed out by 
Arthur J. Tuscany, manager, Gray 
[ron institute, Cleveland, an 
ization active in recommending the 
revisions, provide for three sizes of 
2.0-ineh 


organ- 


test bars—0.875, 1.2 and 


diameters—and for several classe: 
of gray cast iron corresponding to 
tensile strengths of 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 50 and 60 thousand pounds per 
square inch minimum. 

With the 


specifications, Mr. 


completion ol 
Tuscany 


recent 
these 
points out, engineers, designers and 
other castings users have a much 
closer check then was possible pre- 
viously. Factors of safety can Db 
employed, based on more complete 
data, and the quality of iron re- 
ceived checked more carefully. 


L 


ALUE of these new specifica- 
V tions is reiterated by R. S. Mac- 
Pherran, metallurgist, Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, and J. W. Bo! 
ton, Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnatl. 
Mr. Bolton, surveying the year’s de 


velopments, states that much inter 


1 


est awaits the as yet unpublished 
investigation of impact testing, be 
ing conducted under the supervision 
of Mr. MacKenzie, the most exten 
sive investigation of its type evel 
undertaken, covering in addition to 
impact testing all the usual mechani 
cal and chemical tests applied to a 
wide variety of cast irons. 
Opportunity afforded by slac! 
times to study service records OI! 
machines and equipment has given 
rise to a keener interest on the part 
of builders of this equipment in Ob- 
taining castings, particularly gray 
iron castings, of higher quality, de- 


signed and produced to rende niaXl- 
mum service, according to R. FY. Hai 
ringto. metallurgist, Hur ill 

Mfg. Corp., Boston. This interest, 
therefore, has permitted the manu- 
facturer of high quality castings to 
extend his field even in these times 
of lessened demand. 

In the malleable castings field, as 
well as in others, developments in 
all directions appear to be strongly 
along the line of reducing costs, de- 
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clares H. A 
research, National Malleable & St 


schowart I inaLel O 


Castings Co., Cleveland, 
serves that mechanization of t 

foundry has, perhaps, come tempo 
rarily to a halt or at least great:s 
slowed up due to the difficulties of 
financing such 
among the weaker industries. 


changes, especially 

Dr. Schwartz continues: ‘Interest 
seems to be turning rather strongly 
under these circumstances in the di 
rection of encroachment by foundry 
products into fields previously oc- 


cupied by other materials; thus we 
ve witnessed the approach of th® 
iron crankshaft and camshaft, 
integral hub and 
automotive in- 


nd Of the cast 


brake drum in the 


“It is of peculiar interest in the 
business that many of 
these developments have been in the 
direction of the modification of the 
standard material by 
additions or various methods of in- 
complete graphitization. It appears 
(Please turn to Page 100) 


malleable 


various alloy 


Materials Handling Equipment Helps 


To Reduce Production Costs 


ANUFACTURERS of mate 


rials handling equipment 


found 1932 a lean year, for 


made capital expendi 


Experts agree that business 


few plants 
tures. 
recovery will make purchases of ma 
chinery imperative, for production 
costs will be of vital importance for 
Technical ad- 
vances have continued without ex- 


some time to come. 


ception in the full range of equipment, 
including cranes, hoists, trucks and 
conveyors, and utilization of this 
equipment awaits business recover, 

materials handling 
equipment has not been stimulated 


The use of 
by the depression any more than 
other production machinery, says a 
crane and hoist manufacturer. Pros- 


pects for use of this type of equip 
ment in the future are 
primarily 
whole has not yet fully realized the 


enormous, 


because industry a a 





possibilities of mecl anical nana I 
as part of productio1 proce t l 
being considered only as a meal ol 
handling raw material to and from 
torage and the finished produ to 
the shipping ] oO! Amol d 
velopme! of the vé con d 
might entioned I¢ . f ¢ 
desizt Vit I intel ce ( l 
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CoO 3 7 t De ‘ i rouge t! 
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mechanical handling will effect even 
the smallest saving, this saving can 
not be ignored for it may be the 
difference between profit and logs, 


comments another hoist manufac- 


turer. Cranes and hoists must be 
considered not as “labor savers,”’ but 
ather “labor expense savers.” There 
is little sense in saving labor unless 
there is a profit therein. 

Steel mills have found production 
by continuous methods uneconomical 


during 1932, thus have turned to 


earlier practices by which small 
quantities of varying sizes could be 
made, according to H H. Clark, 


Mathew: 
Co., Ellwood City, Pa 


chiet engineer, Conveye! 
These earlier 
practices had been manual for the 
most part, thus the problem was to 
these old machine with 


handling 


proy ide 


modern materials equip 


ment so that eosts could be dt 
creased without capital expenditure 
In the design of thi equipment, 


peed ha heen of great importance 


Seem a sales angle, 1932 was any- 
thing but atisfactory, but W HI 


Machine 
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onger Life, 


igher Strength 


hown by New Refractories 


ESEARCH work pertaining to 

the development of refractory 

materials necessarily has been 
somewhat curtailed as a result of 
the continued low state of business, 
but a number of interesting develop- 
ments have come to the fore during 
1932 nonetheless. A light-weight 
insulating firebrick of the semire- 
fractory type, a low-expansion 
chrome-base refractory brick which 
shows high resistance to spalling, a 
new insulating brick composed of 
felted and pressed dead burned ver- 
micalite, a new silica quartz pebble 
brick having high resistance to heat, 
low silica brick for soaking pits and 
open-hearth regenerator arches, fur- 
ther progress in the dry pressing of 
brick under high pressures, and wider 
application of unburned magnesite 
brick are a few of the high spots in 
a survey of the year’s activity through 
the eyes of those active in the re 
fractory field. 

In the firebrick or ‘‘true refrac- 
tory’’ classification a new demand has 
been created for brick which will 
give satisfactory service at high tem- 
peratures—-1800-2200 degrees Fahr 

for bright annealing in artificial 
atmospheres such as hydrogen, ac 
cording to observations made by J. 
C Woodson, industrial 
heating engineering department 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
Mansfield, O., who comments on de- 
velopments from the standpoint of a 


Manager, 


user of electric resistance furnace re 
Bright annealing is find 
ing increasing favor in steel treat 
ing plants and a number of refrac 
tory interests are experimenting in 
the perfection of a suitable firebrick, 
Babeock & Wilcox Co., New York, 
nuw having on the market a type of 
which stands up well in this 


fractories. 


brick 
service. 


db 


M* WOODSON states consider 
able work is being done in the 
semirefractory brick field—brick 
which is appreciably lighter than fire 
brick, has some insulating value as 
compared with firebrick and yet is 
a refractory brick and will withstand 
high temperatures. Manufacturers 
of electric as well as oil and gas 
furnaces are more and 
more of this type of brick and at 
tempts are being made to produce 
a brick that is a somewhat lighter 
in weight, a better thermal insula 
tor and yet mechanically stronger 
than the present product. 


specifying 


Electric furnace’ interests, Mr 





Woodson declares, would like to see 
a great deal of work done along the 
line of developing the semi-insulat- 
ing type of brick, characterized by 
being fair insulators, capable of with- 
standing only medium temperatures. 
They are installed behind the fire 
brick or semirefractory brick in the 
furnace’ wall. Better insulation, 
more mechanical strength and great- 
er bonding power are sought in this 
type of brick. 


Develop New Insulator 


In the field of insulating brick, a 
new product has been introduced by 
the Geo. B. Smith Chemical Works 
Ine., Springfield, Ill., composed of 
felted and pressed dead burned ver- 
micalite, which is a low grade mica, 
found in some western states. Mr. 
Woodson states that samples of these 
brick in tests seem to indicate use 
fulness aS a true insulating brick un 
der certain conditions. 

Concluding, Mr. Woodson declares: 
“Not a great deal of progress is be 





ing made in the refractory, semire 
fractory and insulating brick fields 
The low state of business is undoubt 
edly responsible for a good part of 


this lack of activity but, 
when times improve, furnace build 
ers are going to want better refrac 
tories than are on the market today 
and they will not be available. Bond 
ing cements for such brick are, in 
our opinion, in a much worse state 
of development than the brick them 
We do not know of any bond 


research 


selves. 


ing cements for insulating brick or 


semi-insulating brick that we con- 
sider good cements. 
two or three commercial refractory 
cements that we will use at all and 
these only because there is nothing 
better available.’”’ 

J. E. Brinckerhoff, sales manager 
refractories department, Babcock & 
Wileox Co., describes a new type of 


insulating firebrick which his com 


There are only 


pany placed on the market in 1932, 


It is a light weight refractory— 
weighing but 2 pounds for a stand- 
ard 9-inch brick——-with a low ther- 
mal conductivity. It is composed of 
kaolin, with a porosity of about 8&0 
per cent, and may be exposed to fur- 
nace gases directly without change 
up to 2850 degrees Fahr. Surface 
checking above this temperature may 
be avoided by application of a coat- 
ing of high-temperature cement. 
Low heat storage capacity of this 
brick, Mr. Brinckerhoff points out 
provides a saving of fuel required in 
the furnace as well as a saving in 
time necessary for heating. Other 
advantages include low original fur 
nace cost when using this brick for 
walls and suspended roofs, and suita- 
bility for adaptation to special shapes, 
since the brick may be ground to 
accurate size, drilled, sawed or turned 
on a lathe by ordinary woodworking 


tools. 


dk 


pga recent development in 
refractory materials is a 
chrome-base brick, comprising select- 


mate- 
precise 


ed and processed 
rial, manufactured under 
physical and chemical control and 
burned at temperatures much higher 
than those used for ordinary com- 
mercial refractories. This product 
has been developed by E. J. Lavino & 
Co., refractories division, Pittsburgh, 


carefully 


and has a softening temperature said 
to be in excess of that of either silica 
or magnesite brick, a high crush- 
ing value at elevated temperatures, 
excellent resistance to spalling, and 
low expansion and heat transmission 
(STEEL, Dec. 19, p. 26). 

G. A. Bole, research professor, en- 
gineering experiment station, Ohio 
State university, Columbus, O., re- 
ports the station is continuing its 
research into the dry press process, 
involving the use of gas during the 
forming process. The latter permits 
the brick to be formed under pres- 
sures much higher than those used 
commercially, eliminating pressure 
cracks or laminations normally de- 
veloped during the fabricating proc- 
ess when above 3000 
pounds per square inch are 
Prof. Bole states that the 
has been demonstrated under plant 
three cases and will 


pressures 
used 


process 


conditions in 
doubtless be in commercial use at 
several plants in the near future. 
New furnace problems, such as min- 
imizing the effects of alternate heat- 
ing and cooling occasioned by inter- 
counteracting ef- 
atmospheres in 


mittent operations, 
fects of reducing 
bright annealing, and necessity for 
low heat storage in walls of furnaces 
continuous heating 
temperature 


used in opera- 


tions where quick 


changes are necessary, have concen- 
trated the attention of furnace build 
users upon the new light 


furnace walls made entirely 


ers and 
weight 
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of the new semirefractory insulating 
brick mentioned in previous para- 
graphs. This active interest is point- 
ed out by S. M. Jenkins, assistant 
sales manager in charge high tem- 
perature insulation, Armstrong Cork 
& Insulation Co., Lancaster, Pa., who 
adds that in order further to meet 
these furnace conditions, the new in- 
sulating brick are generally laid and 
faced with a special refractory cement 
developed for such purposes. 

Mr. Jenkins remarks that the pres- 
ent lull in production has been seized 
by some companies as an opportunity 
to check over present furnace equip- 
ment to determine whether or not 
it is economical for production on the 
present basis. Studies are being 
made of heat efficiencies of furnace 
walls; of refractories and insulation 
to determine whether or not ceramic 
bonds or mixtures work together 
without fluxing or destroying each 
other; and also of service life of re- 
fractories. Use of high-temperature 
insulation above the floor level in 
open-hearth furnaces melting alloys 
at high temperatures is being investi- 
gated, according to Mr. Jenkins, who 
predicts more of this type of study 
this year. 

A builder of electric furnaces, com- 
menting upon the ‘continual striv 
ing for a super-refractory,”’ voices 
the opinion that in many cases the 
expense of super-refractories is un- 
warranted, since proper design of the 
furnace will greatly reduce the wear 
and tear to which a refractory is sub- 
jected. Without intending to detract 
from the many advantages of some 
high-temperature refractories, this 
authority declares that electric are 
furnaces, often destructive to linings 
if the high heat potentials available 
are misused, can be designed so that 
comparatively inexpensive refractor 
ies will give a useful life for most 


purposes, 


46 


EMIREFRACTORY insulating 
S brick elicit further comment from 
A. E. R. Westman, director of chemi- 
eal research, Ontario Research Foun- 
dation, Toronto, Ont., who considers 
their successful application a devel 
opment of 1932, along with the set 
ting of insulating brick without bond 
ing and without using mortar, and 
the publication of specifications and 
methods of test for refractory mate- 
rials and a manual for interpretation 
of refractory test data by a commit- 
tee of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materiels. 

Development of certain new refrac 
tories and improvement of existing 
materials are cited by R. P. Heuer, 
director of research, General Refrac 
tories Co., Philadelphia, as being con 
tinued in the face of depressed busi- 
ness conditions. Mr. Heuer men 
tions a recent survey which showed 
that unburned magnesite brick ab 
sorb and give up approximately 40 
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per cent nore heat than standard 
fireclay checker brick. The former 
also show resistance to spalling and 
slag corrosion, factors which have re 
sulted in the use of unburned mag 
nesite brick in some open hearths 
where frequent shutdowns have been 
the rule. For quick repairs to open- 
hearth furnace bottoms, quick set 
magnesite containing about 20 per 
cent lime is finding more general ap- 
plication, according to Mr. Heuer. 
A promising future for the light 


weight insulating refractories in fur- 
naces where it is desirable to heat up 
rapidly, is predicted by F. H. Riddle, 
director of research, Champion Por- 
celain Co., Detroit. 

Johns-Manville, New York, is mar- 
keting a series of 11 refractory ce 
ments, in plastic and dry forms, for 
use in furnaces, boilers and super- 
heaters, soaking pits, stoves, ovens 
etc. These cements are designed for 
use at maximum temperatures rang- 


or 


ing from 2600 to 3500 degrees Fahr. 


Continuous Process for Galvanizing 


Wire ls Simplified by New Flux 


NE of the most important de- 

velopments which occurred 

in the galvanizing industry 
during the year just closed was the 
perfection of an entirely new flux 
technique as a result of the intro 
duction of the number 20 galvaniz 
ing flux. This product, explains 
W. N. Spowers Jr., consulting engi- 
neer, New York, has the frothing 
agent self-contained and eliminates 
the use of muriatic acid and salam- 
moniac flux wash as well as the bath 
cover in each type of 
This technique now is in operation 
on straight wire, poultry netting, 
wire cloth, pipe, range boilers, cast 


operation, 


ings, chain link fabrie and other wire 
products. 


Revolutionary Development 


The new continuous wire galvan 
izing technique, which was devel 
oped this past year, promises to re 
vOlutionize methods of operation 
in this field, points out Mr. Spowers. 
Laboratory 
completed and the first commercial 


installation made upon which many 


experiments have been 


tons of wire already had been pro 
duced. This technique eliminates 
the lead annealing pan with its at- 
tendant fuel, lead and upkeep costs 
and places in the hands of the wire 
manufacturer a technique thoroughly 
automatic for each grade of wire 


exception ol 


and coating with the 
the wipe where asbestos wipe is 





used. Recent experiment, however, 
gives promise of making this step of 
the operation also automatic in 
which event the hand-operated old- 
fashioned wipes will be 
eliminated. 


asbestos 


A new method of _ porcelain 
enamel on metal construction was 
developed last year and placed in 
service in a building, comments R. A. 
Weaver, president, Ferro Enamel 
Corp., Cleveland. The exterior of the 
building is finished in 17 %-inch 
square metal enameled sections. In 
dividual porcelain sections may be in- 
serted or removed with little ex- 
pense and the building may be dis- 
mantled or moved to another loca- 
tion. 

Other new developments in the 
enameling industry, as 
pointed out by Mr. Weaver, include 


porce lain 


e advent of process control meth- 
ods, by means of which a close check 

maintained on every step of the 
enameling process; the greater use 
of magnetic separators, which re- 
move ferrous impurities from the 
enamel; the greater use of brass ail 
lines, resulting in the elimination 
of one source of black specks in 
enamel; and, the development of 
rubber-covered mill doors and frame, 
in order to eliminate possible con 
amination during the milling proc- 


ess 


db 

HROUGH = co-operation 
engineers asociated with steel and 
rubber industries, a 
provement has been made in the de- 
sign of pickling tanks, comments 
Wallace G. Imhoff, president, the 
Wallace G. Imhoff Co., Vineland, N. J. 
Welded steel tanks lined with rub- 
ber are proving highly satisfactory 


between 


definite im 


in pickling operations, as well as for 


many other industrial processes 
where corrosion and rough usage are 
encountered. Nonmetallic tanks also 


are assisting to reduce maintenance 








is subjected to acids, leakage and 
frequent replacement. 

One of the new developments of 
the past year in the galvanizing in 
dustry, states Mr. Imhoff, is a hot 
galvanizing furnace. Important fea- 
tures of this unit include the large 
heat volume supplied at a low tem- 
perature, the even distribution of the 
heat, definite temperature control, 
accessibility in case of failure, pro- 
vision for loss of metal, and the fact 
that the pot may fail a number of 
times before it has to be replaced. 

Lower dross production, longer 
life of equipment and better bonding 
qualities of the coating have result 
ed by the use of diffusion flame 
combustion recently applied to gal 
vanizing pots. The flame is lumin 
ous and gives off radiant heat. 
Special burners also were introduced 
to provide this type flame. Another 
new development is the use of bu- 
tane and propane gas as a fuel, both 
of which have a high calorifie value. 
The fuel favorably 
with other commercial 


costs 


kinds of 


compare 


fuels 


HE centrifugal process of han 
T dling small work such as tacks, 
serews, nails, rivets, bolts, all kinds 
of small threaded work, ete., includ 
ing nuts, makes it possible to coat 
these articles by the hot-dip method 
of galvanizing and obtain a product 
with as smooth a coating as an 
electro-galvanized product. 

Development in tinning and gal 
vanizing equipment during the year 
just closed has secant, states 
R. J. Wean, president, the Wean 
Engineering Co. Ine., Warren, O. The 
dual motor drive for actuating gal 


been 


vanizing machines has permitted the 
use of any size finishing rolls and 
bottom rolls. Compensation for the 
difference in size is had through ad 
justable-speed niotors and control 
devices. The use of hot mill polish- 
ing equipment has been extended, 
he points out and ingenious convey 


ing apparatus developed. 


Produce Better Castings 
At Reduced Costs 


(Concluded re Page 97) 
likely that after many years during 
which the product was not accept 
able unless completely ferritic, uss 
will now multiply for the 
brittle 


stronger, 


harder and more metal s9 
produced,” 


Kk. Kk. Griest 


Iron Research 


president, Malle abl: 


institute, and vice 
president, Chicago Railway Equip 
ment Co., Chicago, outlines three siz 
developments in the mal 
Action of the Mat 


nihieant 

leable industry 

leable Iron Research institute in 
} 


sponsoring and urging the adoption 


100 


of specifications calling for higher 
physical characteristics than in for- 
development of 
white iron 


mer specifications; 
new products, such as 
base materials with different char- 
acteristics than malleable iron, suit- 
able for production in malleable 
foundries with present equipment; 
and a spirit of willingness to main- 
product to the _ highest 
demoralized 


tain the 
standard in 
prices in many localities. 


spite of 


Increased interest in special high- 
strength and wear-resisting metals 
which can be produced by alloying 
and special heat treatment of ap- 
proximately the same metal composi- 
tion as used in the production of mal- 
leable iron castings is mentioned by 
J. B. Deisher, plant manager, Co- 
lumbia Malleable Castings Corp., Co 
lumbia, Pa., as a development of the 
past year. 

Exemplary strides have been made 
in the field of die castings, especially 
with regard to the zine-base alloys 
Recent de- 


used for this purpose. 
velopments in die design have facili- 





tated short runs on medium = and 
small-size castings from the stand- 
point of economy. The “unit die’’ 
system is such a development. Un 


der this system a large master di 


block eontains the sprue and gates 
for four eavities and is so constructed 
that four separate dies can be placed 
into it for as many individual die 
castings Die life, as a 


precise heat treatment and improve:l 


result ol 


steels, now ranges up to 500,000 cast 
ings with zine-base alloys and ordi 


hary pressures. 


New Jersey Zine Co., New York, 
during the past vear introduced sey 
eral new zine-base die castings alloy 
comaining small amounts of alumi 
num, magnesium and copper. Ten 
sile strengths as cast range from 
about 236.000 to 47,000 pounds pel 
square inch, elongation in 2 inche 
ft to 10 per eent; and impact 
strengths from 15.0 to 18.5 foot 
pounds for 14-inch square bars 

The past vear has witnessed the 
practical introduction of the pres- 


ure easting of brass on a comme 
cial basis, according to Charles Pacl 
consulting engineer, Forest Hill 


Island. N. Y.. five large man 


Long 





facturers of brass castings now pro- 


ducing brass castings on a quantity 
basis in steel molds by the pressure 


method. 


Welding Benefits from 
Research Studies 


(Concluded from Page 91) 

ler, chief engineer, American Insti- 
tute of Steel Construction, Cleveland, 
states that the activities of the insti- 
tute on steel battledeck floors have 
been followed with several types of 
steel floor construction covering the 
entire range from light residence to 
heavy warehouse and bridge floors. 
These floors, he says, are already find- 
ing their way into buildings with the 
certainty that they will play an in- 
creasingly important part when con- 
struction returns to normal. 
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g@ ONSTRUCTION by riveting is so 
C old as to be considered prosaic; 
it is accepted as an established art 
with its place in industry. Welding 
has made some inroads upon it, to 
be sure, but the fact remains that 
rivets still are used widely in large 
quantities, 

In structural work, such as bridges 
and buildings, Horton, 
Chicago Bridge & Iron Works, Chi- 
riveting 


George T. 


cago, believes the process 
will continue for a long time—per- 
haps it never will be supplanted en- 
tirely. For all forms of containers, 
such as tanks, boilers, pipe, etc., how- 
ever, Mr. Horton states welding un- 
doubtedly will supplant rivets for the 
reason that in the design of these 
strong 
induced 
stresses but when 
subjected to the pressures involved. 


structures they have to be 
withstand the 


must not leak 


enough to 


The latter is in many cases the gov- 
erning factor. 

C. I’. Newpher, manager of sales, 
(‘pson Nut Republie Steel 
Corp., Cleveland, reports no outstand 


division, 


1 


ing improvements made in steel riv 


ets, although production methods 
have encouraged mucl closer tole 
ances than were thought possible 10 
or ] vears ago Present-day rivets, 
he says, can be held to anv required 
dimension in the body, with heads 
more concentri There seems |? pe 
little opportunity for further devel- 
opment on ordinary rivet although 
there are some interesting problems 
in connection with allov steel rivet 
An interesting development of the 
vear was a new high-strength rivet 
olt tener for lay ruc O 
he of which eliminate ( or 
e 1 hammer and he 1 
ce This fastener, a product ¢ he 
Dard Threadloc Corp Ne 
York ] arivel into the drilled ot 
punched holes with a light hammer. 
nut is applied and drawn tight and 


I 


locked with a wrencl 
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Tapping an open-hearth furnace—brilliant pyrotechnics of the steel industry too infrequently seen in 
1932. Photo by courtesy of the Empire Steel Corp., Mansfield, O. 


MARKETS PLUMB NEW LOWS IN 1932, 
BuT FALL RALLY HEARTENS 


BY E. C. BARRINGER 
Associate Editor, STEEL 


INETEEN thirty-two for iron and steel 

was a depression year which continued 

and intensified the liquidation of 1930 
and 1931. In production, consumption, prices, 
profits and employment, the industry sank to 
new lows for what might be termed modern 
times. For a majority of executives it was the 
most trying year within memory. 

Save for a few interests which from time to 
time built up moderate stocks of pig iron and 
semifinished steel, partly to provide work, pro- 
duction was entirely for consumption. And 
consumption, which suffered a major shock late 
in 1929, became increasingly paralyzed, efforts 
of the federal government to revive and finance 
it notwithstanding. 

With December estimated, 1,375,000 motor 
vehicles were assembled in the United States 
in 1932, compared with 2,389,730 in 1931 and 
3,355,986 in 1930. A few less than 1700 freight 
cars were ordered, against 10,694 in 1931 and 
45,146 in 1930. Structural steel awards as 
compiled weekly by STEEL were 845,000 tons, 
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contrasted with 1,780,263 tons in 1931 and 
1,832,601 tons in 1930. No large pipe lines 
were laid; most shipyard ways were vacant; 
manufacture of farm equipment was negligible. 

The sequel was an output of 8,710,000 gross 
tons of coke pig iron, less than half the 18,263,- 
011 tons tapped in 1931 and scarcely more than 
one-fourth the 31,441,488 tons of 1930. Since 
1896, no year was so poor. Production of open- 
hearth and bessemer steel ingots was 13,109.,- 
000 gross tons, one-half the 25,533,012 tons of 
1931 and one-third the 40,084,631 tons of 1930. 
This was the lowest since 1900. 

If measured by the iron and steel composite 
of STEEL, the decline in prices in 1932 was rela- 
tively less than the shrinkage in production. 
For last year the average of this weekly index 
of 25 pig irons and semifinished and finished 
steels was $29.46, compared with $31.15 for 
1931 and $33.52 for 1930. Semifinished and 
finished products, with several outstanding ex- 
ceptions, were steadier than pig iron and scrap. 

Notewcrthy among many price adjustments 
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made in the year was the reduction 
Oct. 20 of $3 per ton in rails, first re- 
vision since the $43 level was adopted 
Oct. 1, 1922. Shortly afterward, track 
fastenings were sympathetic to the ex 
tent of $2 to $4 per ton .Tin plate was 
lowered $10 per ton to $4.25 per base 
box late in November for 1933 con 
tracts. 

If the experience of ten important 
producers, representing about 80 pe) 
cent of the country’s steelmaking ca- 
pacity was typical, the average loss 
per ton of ingots poured rose from 
$7.72 in the first quarter to $13.78 in 
the second quarter to $17.53 in the 
third quarter, with the loss in the 
fourth quarter equaling the third. 

These heavy deficits were encoun 
tered despite the sharpest retrench 
ment in the history of the industry. A 
10 per cent reduction in w:ges, effec- 
tive Oct. 1, 1931, by the United States 
Steel Corp. and followed by other pro 
ducers, having proved insufficient to 
stem the tide, a 15 per cent reduction 
was ordered by the Steel corporation 
May 15. By late 1932 the aggregate 
wage adjustment of some producers 
exceeded 39 per cent, and considering 
the short week and enforced vacations, 
salaries suffered more than wages. 

In the face of these enormous losses 
there were no casualties among the 
larger producers and no outstanding 
mergers traceable to distress. Major 
changes in the industry in 1932 in 
cluded: Pickands, Mather & Co. ac- 
quired the pig iron and coke sales 
business of Pickands, Brown & Co. 
Jan. 1; Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. 
and Newton Steel Co. affiliated Aug 
16; Bethlehem Steel Corp. absorbed 
the Seneca Iron & Steel Co. Nov. 1; 
American Steel & Wire Co. June 1 
leased the Minnesota Steel Co. 


New Generation Rises 


In U. S. Steel Corp. 


NTERNAL _ reorganizations 
| numerous. Touched off by the res- 
ignation of James A. Farrell, as pres- 
ident, under the new retirement pro- 
visions, William A. Irvin became head 
of the United States Steel Corp. April 
19 as the first of a series of changes 
which brought Myron C. Taylor to the 
chairmanship of the Steel corporation 
and new presidents to the Illinois 
Steel Co., Tennessee Coal, Iron & 
Railroad Co., American Steel & Wire 
Co., Columbia Steel Co. and Canadian 
Steel Corp. Ltd., and a comparable 
adjustment in vice presidents. Both 
the Carnegie Steel Co. and Bethlehem 
Steel Corp. unified their general sales 
staffs, and a consolidation of traffic 
activities of the Steel corporation at 
Pittsburgh and Chicogo was effected 

One effect of depressed 1932, which 
will become more apparent as the in- 
dustry recovers, is the appraisal of 
plants as high or low-cost producers, 
and a trend toward concentrating pro 
duction in the latter. Typical was the 


were 
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decision of the Steel corporation to 
abandon its Newburgh steelworks in 
Cleveland. It was a matter of econ- 
omy for producers, especially those on 
the Great Lakes, to operate a few 
plants and from them ship semifin- 
ished material to finishing depart- 
ments of other plants. 

A quickened American Iron and 
Steel institute was born of the neces- 
sity for co-ordinated action, especially 
in combating imports of iron and 
steel which at times assumed the es 
pect of dumping. tobert P. Lamont 
secretary of commerce under President 
Hoover, became president of the in- 
stitute Aug. 18, Charles M. Schwab 
moving up to chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive. The institute was active all 
through the year in filing dumping 
charges and asking that flexible pro- 
visions of the tariff law be invoked 


Imports Are Steady, but 
Decline Hits Exports 
A FAVORABLE balance of foreign 
trade was only narrowly main- 
tained in 1932. In ten months, exports 
of iron and steel products totaled 


484,532 gross tons, or little more 
than half of the 852,177 tons moved 
abroad in ten months of 1931. But 


imports of 313,968 tons in this pe 
riod were close to the 360,643 tons of 
1931. An additional handicap, which 
grew menacing in 1931, 
fact on Oct. 13 when Canada _ im- 
posed greatly increased duties, and 
actively began diverting its require 
ments to British producers. A fresh 
burden on trade, both domestic and 
export, was the surcharge on rail 
road freight rates effective Jan. 4. 


became a 


Apparently ineffective from the 
standpoint of supplying impetus for 
a marked revival of business, but a 
powerful influence in preventing the 
depression from cutting deeper, were 
the various relief measures proposed 
by the Hoover administration and en- 
acted by a sometimes-reluctant con- 
cress. 'n mid-January the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp., with a capital of 
$2,000,000,000, succeeded the National 
Credit Corp., organized in October, 
1931, and began to thaw frozen credits 
and make loans to the railroads, banks 

nd farmers. 

\ threat to the gold standard was 
averted by the Glass-Steagall act of 
Feb. 27. Prior to adjournment, con 
gress passed a relief bill appropriating 
$5,200,000,000 chiefly for postoffice and 
other federal construction. In the 
early fall the R. F. C. began to finance 
self-liquidating projects which were es 
timated to require 1,218,250 tons of 
steel. At conferences with business 
and industrial leaders in August the 
President set up committees to stimu- 
late rehabilitation of industrial equip- 
ment and spread employment. 

From raw materials to the most 
finished product, the depression played 


no favorites. Great Lakes shipments 


of iron ore at 3,567,985 tons were the 
lowest in 46 years and a scant one 
sixth of the 23,467,786 tons in what 
had been considered a poor 1931. But 
this meager movement put lower lake 
stocks down to 32,100,000 tons Dec. 1, 
or 8,100,000 tons below December, 1931. 

So attenuated were the requirements 
of many melters of pig iron that their 
supplies were moved in by truck. Out- 
standing in domestic business was 
a purchase of 59,000 tons of foundry 
by the American Radiator Co. and 
25.000 tons of basic by the Allegheny 
Steel Co. One eastern pipe maker 
purchesed nearly 50,000 tons of British 
and Dutch iron, while Japanese and 
Manchurian iron was offered as far 
into the interior as Pittsburgh. 

Ferromanganese began the year at 
$75, duty paid, but declined to $68 in 
June, spiegeleisen being sympathetic 
by easing from $27 to $25 and later 
to $24. The $68 ferromanganese 
price was extended into the first half 
of 1938. 

In both the foundry and furnace 
price tendency in bee 
hive coke in 1932 was downward. 
Foundry began the year at $3.25, 
Connellsville ovens, and ended it at 
$2.50; furnace went off 
to $1.80. In the late spring or early 
summer most by-product coke prices 
declined about 50 cents, then re- 
mained pegged the rest of the year. 


erades the 


irom $3.2 


Because scrap frequently is  baro- 
metric, the rise in price and expan- 
sion of demand from late August 
through October was heartening. But 
support left this market almost as 
rapidly as it had rallied, and by the 
end of the year almost all of the price 
gain was surrendered 


Rail Buying Is Meager; 
Shape Needs Disappoint 


a 

AIL contracts in 1932 totaled 
R 200,000 tons, compared with an 
actual production of 1,157,751 gross 
tons in 1931. The Erie bought 31, 
377 tons, Nickel Plate 20,000 tons 
and New York Central 30,000 tons, 
but not all was released. The Penn- 
20,000 tons. No 
orders for 
Penn- 


assistance, 


svylvania specified 
table among infrequent 
freight cars were 1285 by the 
sylvania With R. F. C 
the New York Central began repairs 
on 13,000 box ears, with smallet 
programs by the Reading, Baltimore 
& Ohio, New Haven and other car- 
riers 

Failure of the structural steel mar 
back as the result of 
government financing of public works 
was probably the greatest disappoint- 
ment of the year. Pending work was 
large, but closing was tortuous. Heavi- 
est of all awards was 75,000 tons for 
the Golden Gate bridge at San Fran 
cisco, a holdover from 1931 Proceed- 
the unsettled general as 
tockefeller Center in 


ket to 


snap 


ing despite 


pect was the 
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New York, to which 81,000 tons was 
shipped and erected. Plans for the 
San Fancisco Bay bridge, requiring 
200,000 tons, reached the stage where 
bids were ordered for Feb. 2, 1933. 
The eastern market was handicapped 
by the absence of subway construction 
in New York, which normally was 
good for 200,000 tons. 

Demand for plates, bars, strip, bolts, 
nuts and rivets and other finished 
products reflected the minimum re- 
quirements of consumers at all times. 
In March, a differential of $4 a ton 
over the Pittsburgh base was estab- 
lished as the Detroit market on carbon 
bars. In August, bars 1 to 1%-inch 
took $3 up for commercial forging 
quality, and %-inech and over $5 up. 

In- June, a single price replaced the 
former division of hot-rolled strip into 
two widths. Sheets were under severe 
pressure from automotive buyers, cold- 
rolled yielding $5 a ton, with a tend- 
ency toward the use of No. 20 cold- 
rolled in place of No. 20 autobody. 
On May 16, cold-finished bar interests 
adopted a single price basis with de- 
ductions of 5 to 12% cents per 100 
pounds on quantities. 


Heavy Finished Steel 
1.60c Most of Year 


TEEL bars, shapes and plates 
8 opened the year on the basis of 
1.55¢c, Pittsburgh, eased off to 1.50¢ 
in February, regained 1.55¢ in March 
and went to 1.60c in April, remain- 
ing there. Concessions on fabricated 
erected structural material were se- 
vere, and to prevent the disturbance 
injuring the plain material market 
producers of shapes quoted this ma- 
terial delivered on the job. 

Largest of steel pipe orders dur- 
ing the year were 8000 tons for the 
Southern Counties Gas Co., booked 
by Republic Steel Corp., and 8000 
ions as the participation of Ameri 
can mills in the Iraq pipe line. Dis- 
counts on steel and wrought pipe 
and standard commercial seamless 
boiler tubes were revised. 

yenerally, the market on refrac- 
tories in 1932 was weak. Fire clay 
brick was $38 until May, then cut 
$3. Magnesite brick declined dur- 
ing the year from $65 to $61.50, and 
chrome brick from $45 to $42.50. 
Most shipments were from stock. 

Coke oven by-products remained 
moderately steady in price during 
1932, the shrinkage in demand being 
paralleled by a contraction in output 
Sulphate of ammonia was the most 
erratic of the group of by-products. 
Naphthalene distributors placed flakes 
and balls on an even basis for the first 
half of 1933 contracts. 

The year marked a period of gen 
erally declining prices and demand in 
the nonferrous metal markets as more 
severe phases of the depression devel- 
oped. 

Despite agreement of 90 per cent of 
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world copper producers early in 1932 
on curtailment of production to 20 per 
ccnt, prices continued to fall as lag- 
ging consumption resulted in furthe! 
accumulations to the already heavy 
stocks which overburdened the mar 
ket. 

Even the levying of a 4-cent tariff 
by the United States June 21 failed 
to prevent the decline in the domes- 
tic price late in the year to the all- 
time low of 5.00c, Connecticut basis. 
European prices fell well below this 
level. Failure of world producers to 
renew their agreement for continued 
curtailment of production in 1933 left 
the copper market in an uncertain 
position as the year closed. 

Zine dropped to a record low of 
2.30e, East St. Louis, near the middle 
of the year due to heavy stock ac- 
cumulations. However, determined ef- 
forts at curtailment by both ore and 
metal producers brought the price well 
above this level late in the year 

Lead dropped to a new low of 2.50c, 
East St. Louis, and 2.65c, New York, 
but later recovered somewhat. Little 
improvement was effected in the stock 
position. 

Straits tin dropped to 18.35c, New 
York, in April but had reached a high 
of 25.70c for the year by September, 
which accompanied a gradual decline 
iit world visible supplies as the result 
of activities of the International Tin 
Cartel. Prices later declined consid 
erably from the year’s high under the 
influence of falling sterling exchange 
and further recession in consumption 

sar silver dropped to a record low 
of 24.874%c an ounce. Antimony was 
quoted the lowest in ten years. Nickel 
and aluminum held at 35.00e and 
22.90c, respectively, through the year 


Canadian Output Also 


Low; Prices Move Little 


ANADA, like the United States 
€ felt the heavy hand of the dé 
pression. Capacity was engaged an 
average of less than 20 per cent, 
which also gages consumption and 
was relieved only by minor flurries. 

With December estimated, Canadian 
output of pig iron in 1932 was 116,950 
gross tons, compared with 420,038 in 
1931, 747,178 in 1930 and _ 1,080,160 
tons in record 1929 

Steel ingots poured in Canada in 
1932 totaled 298,308 gross tons, against 
637,997 tons in 1931, 957,430 tons in 


* rs rs 


In the compilation of the foregoing 
market review B. K. Price, L. E 
Rrowne and C. G. Stewart. New York, 
W. G. Gude, Chicago; Edward { 
France Jr.. Pittsburgh; A. J. Harn, 
G. H. Manlove and I. H. Such, Cleve- 
land; and F. S. Tobin, Toronto, Ont.. 
participated 


1930 and the record of 1,309,543 tons 
in 1929. 

As in the United States, the lack 
of railroad business was disastrous. 
Farm implement output was nil, and 
automobile requirements were fair 
only early in the year. 

Prices in the dominion were rela- 
tively stable. Semifinished and fin- 
ished material underwent minor re- 
visions. Pig iron quotations were 
largely unchanged. Iron and _ steel 
scrap was comparatively stable, for 
one thing because with the Canadian 
dollar at a discount, increased freight 
rates and duty, United States dealers 
were unable to meet prices quoted by 
Canadian producers. 

The Imperial Economic conference 
held at Ottawa, Ont., in the late sum- 
mer resulted in rather drastic tariff 
revisions for the purpose of building 
up trade within the empire. The full 
effects, however, could not be ap- 
praised because of the generally low 
state of trade. 


Some Rebound in 1933 
Is Believed Inevitable 


EVERTHELESS, 1932 was not 
N without a modicum of encour- 
agement. As in 1931 and 1930, 
there was a fillip in the production 
of both pig iron and steel ingots in 
the first quarter. But in 1932, 
September, October and November 
staged a notable rally, whereas in 
the two preceding years the trend was 
steadily downward from the first quar 
ter. In ingots, the fall upturn was 
limited to September and October, but 
even so this was twice the duration 
of the fall rise in 1931. 

Buttressed more by hope than fact, 
the iron and steel industry enters 
1933 confident it will regain some 
measure of prosperity. Palpably the 
consumption of steel last year, as 
measured by production which engaged 
only 19 per cent of capacity, was short 
of the deterioration of steel in use. 
After three successive increasingly 
violent years of depression, the indus- 
try believes it must have shaken out 
practically all of the excesses which 
culminated in 1929. 

Normally, activity begins to mount 
as the new year is turned, for one 
reason because of the automatic re- 
lease of rail tonnage. The railroads, 
confronted with an adjustment in 
wages, have withheld their customary 
commitments, indicating that Jan- 
uary operations will lack their sup- 
port. The change in the national ad- 
ministration March 4 remains to be 
appraised from the standpoint of in- 
dustry, although a major disturbance 
is not anticipated. 

Hence the majority opinion that the 
trail back in iron and steel will be 
negotiated slowly and painfully, but 
that the double bottom in production 
in the July 4 week and the year-end 
holidays will prove a springboard for 
1933 
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Domestic Average Monthly Prices in 1932 


Base or furnace, unless otherwise specified. Scrap is delivered to consumers 


PITTSBURGH 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
Bessemer Pig Iron, delivered $17.26 $16.96 $16.76 $16.76 $16.13 $15.95 §$ 76 $15.76 §$ 76 $15.76 $15.76 $15.76 
‘ 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.50 00 14.00 14.00 14.00 


1 
pees Pig Iron, delivered l 

No. 2 Foundry Pig Iron, delivered : 17.26 16.76 16.51 16.26 16.16 16.01 | 
Malleable Pig Iron, delivered 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.00 14.50 l 
Bessemer F errosilicon, 10 percent (Jackson county base) 23.00 22.00 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 2 


5 l 
4.00 14.00 l 
5.76 15.76 l 
4.50 14.50 ] 
0.50 20.50 2 


>.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 


Billets, Bessemer and Open-Hearth : $27.50 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $26.00 $26.00 §$2¢ 
Sheet Bars, Bessemer and Open-Hearth 27.50 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.006 26.00 26.00 26.00 
Wire Rods. “f Oh fend se 37.00 37.00 7.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
Furnace Coke, spot , Bazae (Geiss. Bares, “Savz$. (32.45 2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $1.80 $1.80 
Foundry Coke, spot eee ; 3.25 3.25 3. a0 3.25 3.15 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.75 2.75 2.65 2.50 
Structural Shapes 1.55¢ 1.50c 1.55c¢ 1.60c 1. 60c 1.60c 1. 60c 1. 60¢ 1. 60c 1. 60c 1.60c 1.60c 
OS ee ; 1.55 1.50 58 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
ee ee ee 1.35 1.50 5.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Cold-Finished Steel Bars. . 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Strip, Hot-Rolled (narrow up 10c to July 1) 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 
Strip, Cold-Rolled... . ; 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 2.00 2.00 
Steel Pipe, 1 to 3 inch discount ‘ 64% 64% 64% 64% 64% 64% 64% 64% 67%% 67%% 67%% 67%% 
Standard Spikes... is 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.40 
LS Saree 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 Bh 
oe ae 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
Structural Rivets 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 ce 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 
No. 24 Hot-Rolled Annealed Sheets 2.20 2.15 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.20 
No. 9-10 Blue Annealed Sheets 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
No. 24 Galvanized Sheets 2.80 2.75 2.80 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.80 2.75 2.80 2.85 2.85 
Tin Plate, base box $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.50 $4.25 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap $10.25 $10.25 $10.25 $10.2 $9.75 $9.00 $8.35 $8.55 $9.50 $9.5 $9.15 $8.75 
Low Phosphorus well P 13.90 13.00 13.15 3.85 13.00 12.00 10.60 10.50 10.50 10.60 10.75 10.50 
No. 1] Cast Scrap 10.00 9.80 9.50 9.50 9.20 9.00 8. 60 8.50 9.50 9.5 9.25 9.00 
CHICAGO 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec 
No. 2 Foundry and Malleable Pig Iron . $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.00 $15.60 $16.00 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 
Southern No 2 Fi pundry Pig Iron, delivered 16.29 16.01 16.01 16.01 16.01 16.01 16.01 16.01 16.01 16.01 16.01 16.01 
Lake Superior ‘Charcoal [ron 22.29 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 23.04 
Bar Iron.. 1. 60c 1.70c 1.70c 1.70c 1.65¢ 1.65c¢ 1.65¢ 1.65¢ 1.65¢ 1.65¢ 1.65c 1.65c¢ 
Rail Steel Bars... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
RE ae : sit ; ‘ 1.70 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 ee, c# 
Structural Shapes ; - : sis dhe 1.70 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Plates cn 1.70 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
No. 24 Hot-Rolled Annealed Sheets 2.45 2.35 y Bie re 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 a yy 2.29 
one’ Melting Steel Scrap : $7.25 $6.80 $6.75 $6.55 $6.20 $5.60 $4.50 $5.40 $5.75 $6.00 $5.75 $5.50 

1 Rail eat Wrought Scrap 7.25 6.85 6.25 5.85 Fe) 5.00 4.60 4.50 5.60 5.60 5.60 5.00 

Raile for Rolling. . 10.30 9.85 9.50 8.90 8.25 1.99 6.60 6.50 7.00 8.00 8.25 8.00 
Car Wheels, Iron 7.75 7.00 7.00 6.75 6.35 6.00 5.50 6.15 7.00 7.00 7.10 7.00 
No. | Machinery Cast Scrap 8.90 8.90 8.40 7.85 7.00 6.40 6.15 6.45 7.30 7.30 6.85 6.70 
EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov Dec 
Basic Pig Iron.. $16.00 $15.75 $15.75 $15.00 $15.00 $14.50 $14.25 $13.85 $13.75 $13.60 $13.50 $13.50 
No. 2X Foundry Pig Iron, delivered, Philadelphia. pa 15.76 15.76 15.76 15.66 15.135 14.76 14.76 14.38 14.26 14.01 13.95 13.76 
a REG WEE BOOO. oso sss cucbsssa00 - 18.00 18:00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.81 17.75 17.75 17.75 17.75 
Standard Low Phosphorus Pig Iron , ; aecae °2i.58 +Zi.se 24:50 23550 31:50 21.56 721.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 
Tank Plates, delivered, Philadelphia. . : 1.695¢ 1.695c 1.695¢ 1.795c 1.795¢ 1.795c 1.798c¢ 1.795e¢ 1.795¢ 1.77 L.77e 1.745¢ 
Structural Shapes, delivered , Philac felphia....... 1.65 1.62 1.66 Fe 1.75 1.75 1.40 1,75 1.75 1.75 Be 1.70 
Bars, delivered, Philadelphia. ee Rarer ; 1.81 1.81 1.83 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.91 
Bar Iron, common, delivered, P hiladelphi Se 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.86 1.86 1. 86 1.86 1.81 1.81 1.81 1.81 
No. 10 Blue Annealed Sheets, delivered, P hiladelpi lia 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.01 2.01 
No. 1 Heavy Melting Steel Scrap, delivered........ $7.50 $7.35 $7.35 $7.20 $6.50 $6.25 $6.25 $6.40 $7.25 $7.25 $7.25 $6.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought Scrap, delivered........ 9.35 9.00 9.00 Pe Be 0. 6.70 6.25 6.25 7.25 7.25 ee) 6.50 
No. 1 Cupola Cast Scrap, delivered : 11.20 10.00 10.00 9.50 9.25 9.00 9.00 9 125 9.25 9.00 9.00 9.00 
COAL TAR PRODUCTS 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
Benzol, per gallon producers’ plants, tank lots.. . $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 $0.20 
Toluol, per gallon producers’ plants, tank lots...... 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 0.30 
Solvent Naphtha, per gallon producers’ plants, tank lots 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 0.26 
Phenol, per pound producers’ plants in 250 lb. drums 0.165 0.165 0.165 0.163 0.163 0.163 0.163 01.63 0.163 0.163 0.163 0.163 
Naphthalene Flakes, per pound producers’ plants... .. 0.0375 0.0375 0.0375 0.0375 0.0375 0.0375 0.0375 0.0375 0.0375 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 
Naphthalene Balls, per pound producers’ plants...... 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.0475 0.04 0.0475 0.0475 
Sulphate of;Ammonia, per 100 Ibs., Atlantic seaboard 1.15 1.15 cis 1.10 1.15 1.00 1.375 [375 ‘S875 1.05 1.0525 1.0525 


NONFERROUS METALS 
Prompt, wholesale prices in cents per pound 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Tin, spot, Straits, New York 21.850 22.030 21.852 19.261 20.950 19.658 20.929 22.992 24.806 23.930 23.344 22.690 
Copper, electro, delivered, Connecticut 338) «=66.228 §=68966.000 5.793 5.473 5.365 5.285 5.425 6.205 5.988 5.378 . 047 
Zinc, prime western, East St. Louis 3.015 2.861 2.787 2.728 2.522 2.793 2.546 2.761 3.321 3.041 3.097 3.126 
Lead, open market, East St. Louis 3.550 3.910 2.982 2.900 2.900 2.887 2.592 3.092 3.318 2.941 2.933 2.877 
Lead, open market, New York 3.750 3.717 3.150 3.000 3.000 2.985 2.734 se eh 3.971 3.464 3.057 3.000 
Aluminum, 98-9914, delivered 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 22.900 
Antimony, spot, New York 6.016 6.522 6.166 5.804 5.183 5.083 §.000 5.217 5.595 5.601 5.828 5.440 

35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 35.000 


Nickel, ingot 
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Prices Tell Market History 


Ores and Alloys 


Per Gross Ton 





lron Ore Prices at Date of Buying Movement 


Old range Old range Mesabi Mesabi Iron prices, 
‘ Bessemer Nonbessemer Bessemer Nonbessemer Valley 
: Date buying Cents Cents Cents Cents No. 2 
Season movement Ton per unit Ton per unit Tor per unit Ton per unit Bessemer Foundry 
1932.. June 3, 1932 $4.80 9.320 $4.65 9.029 $4.65 9.029 $4.50 8.738 $14.50 $14.50 
VIRB April 15, 1931 4.80 9.320 4.65 9.029 4.65 9.029 4.50 8.738 17.00 17.00 
RE Br re April 1, 1930 4.80 9.320 4.65 9.029 4.65 9.029 4.50 8.738 19.00 18.50 
SS ee ae Rs, 4.80 9.32 4.65 9.029 4.65 9.029 4.50 8.738 18.50 18.00 
Se April 16, 1928 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 8.252 17.50 17.25 
er April &, 1927 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 8.252 19.50 18.50 
| Raa March 17, 1926 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 8.252 21.00 20.50 
oo See April 4, 1925 4.55 8.835 4.40 8.544 4.40 8.544 4.25 8.252 22.00 21.00 
_., ee March 24, 1924 5.65 11.364 4.90 10.680 5.40 10.909 4.75 10.388 23.00 22.00 
BBED 6 ccpocvsse ceean ieee 6.45 12.818 5.70 12.233 6.20 12.364 5.55 11.942 31.00 31.00 
ol Ser June 9, 1922 5.95 11.909 5.20 11.262 5.70 11.454 5.05 10.971 25.00 24.00 
1. See June 1921 6.45 12.818 5.70 12.233 6.20 12.364 5.55 11.942 23.00 22.50 
. , ARABS PR Feb. , 1920 7.45 14.636 6.70 14.175 7.20 14.182 6.55 13.883 41.00 40.00 
1919 .April 28, 1919 6.45 12.818 Be, 12.233 6.20 12.364 5.55 11.942 27.95 26.75 
Oct. 1918 6.65 13.182 5.90 12.621 6.40 12.727 5.75 12.330 35.20 34.00 
*1918 July 1, 1918 6,40 12.727 5.65 12.136 6.15 12.273 5.50 11.845 35.20 33.00 
April 1, 1918 5.95 11.909 5.20 11.262 5.70 11.454 5.05 10.971 35.20 33.00 
1917 . Nov. 22, 1916 5.95 11,909 5.20 11.262 5.70 11.454 §.05 10.971 30.00 26.00 
_ See Dec. 7, 1915 4.45 9.181 3.70 8.349 4.20 8.727 3.55 8.058 18.50 18.00 
(ae April 19, 1915 3.75 7.909 3.00 6.990 3.45 7.455 2.80 6.699 13.60 12.75 
BOSE ce cee ccnaevsmeey-b eae 3.75 7.909 3.00 6.990 3.50 7.445 2.85 6.699 14.00 13.25 
2) Nov. 19, 1912 4.40 9.091 3.60 8.155 4.15 8.636 3.40 7.767 17.25 17.50 
1992. ..0-00-.3 March 20, 1912 3.75 7.909 3.00 6.990 3.50 7.455 2.85 6.690 14.25 13.25 
1 Gre, April 21, 1911 4.50 9.273 3.70 8.349 4.25 8.818 3.50 7.961 15.00 13.75 
SRE ic rebates Gu Dec. 24, 1909 5.00 10.182 4.20 9.320 4.75 9.727 4.00 8.932 19.00 17.25 
*Prices for 1918 established by government. All iron cre prices, delivered lower lake ports 
Manganese Ore, 1915-1932 
Dollars Per Gross Ton, Duty Paid, North Atlantic Ports, on Basis of 50 Per Cent Ore 
an. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1932 $22.70 $22.70 $22.70 $22.70 $21.70 $21.70 $21.70 $21.70 $21.20 $21.20 $21.20 $20.70 
aA 24.20 24.20 23.70 23.70 23.70 23.70 23.70 23.70 23.70 22.70 22.70 22.70 
 , Se 24.95 24.70 24.7 24.70 24.70 24.70 24.70 24.20 24.20 24.20 24.20 24.20 
1929 27.70 Ee 27.70 27.70 27.70 27.70 26.70 6.70 26.70 25.70 25.70 25.70 
, St 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30.20 30. 20 30.20 30.20 29.20 29.20 
ee 30.70 30.70 30.7 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 
Ie 30.7 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 30.70 
1925 32.20 i 33.20 33.20 32.70 32.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 31.7 31.70 31.70 
| Se 31.20 32.70 23.20 32.20 32.20 31.70 30.70 30.20 30.20 30.20 31.70 32.20 
i) 29.45 29.45 ) 33.20 32.70 32.95 32.95 32.95 31.7 31.70 31.70 31.70 
1922 10.50 11.00 12.50 12.75 ox 13.25 13.50 13.75 *14.35 25.50 25.50 25.50 
| Ee 18.75 17.50 17.25 14.00 14.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 
eee 30.00 38.75 38.75 32.25 35.00 37.50 42.25 35.00 35.00 32.75 25.00 21.25 
a ee 55.50 38.7 37.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 31.25 31.25 30.00 27.50 27.50 27.50 
\ = 63.75 63.75 60.00 65.00 65.00 65.00 68.50 65.00 65.00 65.00 62.50 55.00 
| EEE 30.00 30.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 60.00 
5 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
1915 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 
*After September, 1922, duty lc per pound metallic content, $11.20 per gross ton 5U per cent ore 
Bessemer Ferrosilicon, 10 Per Cent, 1916-1932 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov Dec 
1932 $23.00 $22.00 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 $20.50 
LO 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 
-. Sees 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 29.00 29.00 25.00 25.00 25.0f 25.00 
ae 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 30.20 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
eee 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.u0 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
1927 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.u0 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.50 32.00 30.00 
1926 35.00 35.50 36.00 34.40 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.0¢ 33.25 24.00 34.00 
a 39.50 39.50 39.50 37.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 35.50 34.00 33.50 34.25 35.00 
SSG 41.50 42.50 42.25 41.50 40.30 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 39.50 
i ee 44.50 45.50 47.10 48.50 48.50 48.00 46.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 41.50 41.50 
Se 38.50 37.50 36.50 37.25 40.50 41.50 41.50 42.50 48.50 50.00 48.00 44.50 
2 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 52.50 57.50 
1920 82.50 82.50 82.50 2.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 
a 54.00 54.00 52.95 47.40 45.00 47.40 49.75 49.75 49.75 49.75 54.75 58.50 
1918 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 
| 42.00 42.00 49.80 57.00 67.00 82.50 92.25 95.00 95.00 5.00 55.00 55.00 
1916 28.00 28.00 31.00 31.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 31.80 0.25 30. 50 34.60 42.00 
Ferrosilicon, 50 Per Cent, 1916-1932 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1932 77.50 $77.50 $77. 5¢ $77.50 $77.50 $77.50 $77.50 $77.50 $77.50 $77.50 $77.50 $76.30 
>. 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 77.50 
i ee 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 3.50 . 0 83.50 3.50 83.50 
1929 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 
1928 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 83.50 
BE ri aiie 85 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 5.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
re 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
eas 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 85.00 
1924 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 75.00 74.50 74.50 74.50 75.00 75.00 82.50 
SPR 85.00 90.00 92.50 95.00 95.00 87.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 82.50 80.00 75.00 
i) re 57.50 55.00 54.00 55.00 57.50 7.50 55.00 55.00 5 00 70.00 82.50 82.50 
> >) a 80.00 92.00 93.00 90.00 80.00 75.00 75.00 65.00 65.00 60.00 60.00 57.00 
ae 82.00 80.00 83.00 80.00 83.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 82.50 82.50 80.00 80.00 
i. ees 145.00 125.00 115.00 110.00 110.00 85.00 80.00 78.00 80.00 85.00 80.00 80.00 
1918 175.00 175.00 177.50 172.5 170.00 170.00 165.00 153.50 150.00 151.00 150.00 150.00 
1917 122.50 156.25 175.00 187.50 230.00 230.00 237.50 225.00 212.50 171.25 157.50 172.50 
| See 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 83.00 94.25 95.00 95.00 
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Spiegeleisen, 1915-1932 
At Producers’ Furnaces 

Jan. Feb. Marct May June Jul Aug Ser Oct Nov Dec 
1932 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $2 27.00 $26.50 $25.00 $25.00 25.00 $25.00 $24.2 524.00 
1931 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 00 30.00 27.00 
1930 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 73.00 33.00 30.00 
i929. 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.20 33.50 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1928 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 $4.00 
1927 37.00 37.00 37.00 7.00 35.50 34.80 34.00 33.35 33.00 30.15 30.00 31.00 
192¢ 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 38.75 37.00 
1925 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 31.50 32.25 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 
1924 39.00 39.00 38.00 38.00 36.75 36.00 35.00 32.50 32.00 31.00 31.75 31.00 
1923 34.90 35.75 37.25 39.25 43.00 46.00 45.00 45.00 43.50 40.00 39. Of 38.00 
1922 25.50 28.00 28.00 30.00 35.00 35.25 35.00 37.00 38.00 37.75 36. 80 35.50 
1921 46.25 37.75 34.20 32.00 31.75 29.60 27.50 26.20 25.25 24.85 25.00 25.00 
1920 46.60 57.60 60.40 66.85 75.00 75.00 75.00 79.35 82.00 80.00 74.35 $7.90 
1919 *67.50 *52.50 *42.50 *34.50 *31.35 *27.50 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 39.00 
1918 59.00 59.00 65.50 *70.00 *71.00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 *75.00 *72.50 
1917 57.50 66.25 77.50 76.75 78.00 83.00 85.00 81.25 80.50 3.50 63.25 60.00 
1916 32.50 42.50 55.00 60.00 60.00 55.00 47.50 47.50 45.00 40.00 45.00 50.00 
1915 25.00 25.50 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 29.00 30.00 0.00 30.00 

*Prices from and including April, 1918, and to and including June, 1919, are for 16 per cent spiegeleisen. All other prices apr 20 pe 
Ferromanganese, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 1914-1932 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug S Nov de 
l 19 8 SSO. 24 $80.24 $80.24 $80.24 $74.99 t $73 $ 24 $73.24 be 24 
1931 ) ) RQ 79 R9 79 R9 ) 89 79 & 79 R9 9 R9 x9 ) y . ) 79 
1¥30 04 ) 103 ) 103.79 103 ) 103 ) 103.79 103.79 103 103 10 if 13 
1929 109.79 109.79 109,79 109.79 109.79 109,79 109.79 109 109.79 109.79 109.79 104.7 
1928 104.79 104.79 104.79 104,79 108.19 109.79 109.79 109 109.79 109.79 109.79 109.7 
1927 104.79 104.79 104.79 104.79 98.54 94.79 94.79 , 14.79 44.79 4.7 103.4 
192¢ 119,79 119,79 102.29 92.79 92.79 92.79 2.79 2. 92.7 99.79 104.79 104.7 
1925 116.79 119.79 119,79 119,79 119,79 119,79 119.79 119, 119.79 119.79 119.7 119.7 
1924 113.79 112.29 112.29 112.29 112,29 112.79 110.79 98 17.79 104.79 107.29 109.7 
1923 109.79 112.29 120.79 124.79 129.79 129.79 122.29 12 114.79 112.79 113.79 nS ie 
1922 61.90 65.32 67.82 69.07 72.32 72.82 72.29 7 t80.59 105.47 104.92 104.9 
1921 101.00 96.85 89.00 87.50 83.00 76.50 75.00 70 64.75 61.65 60.00 60.00 
1920 146.00 160.00 172.00 200.00 200 . 00 198.00 190.00 193. 172.40 156.40 153.00 120.00 
1919 *212.50 165.00 134.00 113.75 110.00 6 Oe) 111.00 110 105.00 110.00 110.00 121.00 
1918 250.00 250.00 250.00 250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *250 *250.00 *250.00 *250.00 *236.00 
191 175.00 192.50 212.50 250.00 375.00 400.00 400.00 387 380.00 300.00 247.50 242.50 
**1916 139.88 215.13 334.75 412.50 347.75 244.88 198.75 173 167.67 160.00 155.00 162.50 
1915 68.00 78.80 95.00 95.00 97.00 105.00 103.57 101. 3¢ 110.00 109.64 100.42 103.04 
1914 43.57 39.01 39.02 38.68 38.16 38.00 37.54 102.08 93.45 70.80 67.85 68.00 

*Prices from May, 1918, to January, 1919, inclusive, were based on 70 per cent ferromanganese All other prices in above table were based on 
80 per cent metal 
tDuty of 17% cents per pound contained manganese became effective on ferromanganese Sept. 21, 19 
**Quotations seaboard to January, 1917; delivered Pittsburgh thereafter 
Pig | 
Per Gross Ton 
Bessemer, Delivered, Pittsburgh, 1895-1932 

Jan Feb March April May June July August Sep Oct Nov Dec 
1932 $17. 2¢ $1 ¢ $16. 7¢ Sle $16.1 $I $15. 7¢ $1 $1 $15.7 $15.7 S15. 7¢ 
1931 18. 7¢ 18.51 18.26 18.2 18. 2¢ 18. 2¢ 18,26 18.2 18.2 18. le¢ 7.7 17.51 
1930 20. 7¢ 20.76 20.76 20. 7¢ 20. 7¢ 20.76 20. 4¢ 20. 2¢ 20.13 19. 3¢ 18.63 18. 7¢ 
1929 19.96 19.86 20.11 20. 26 20.56 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 20.76 
1928 19,26 19.26 19.21 19.26 19.26 18.76 18.76 18.76 18. 8€ 19.11 19. 9€ 20.01 
1927 21.26 20.76 21.16 21.26 20.86 20. 6¢ 20.26 20.26 19.86 19.76 19.76 19.26 
1926 22.76 22.76 22.76 21.56 21.01 20. 7¢ 20.46 19.76 19.96 20.86 22.01 11.25 
1925 24.66 14. 66 23.96 26.76 21.66 20.76 20.76 20.76 21.06 21.56 22. 6¢ 22.76 
1924 24.66 25.01 24.86 24.61 24.0¢ 23. 2¢ 21.66 21.76 21.7 21.76 22.11 23. 2¢ 
1923 29.27 29.57 31.67 ude 32.07 30.27 28.52 28.07 28.27 27.27 25.47 24.27 
1922 21.51 1.31 21.21 22.46 26.46 26. 9¢ 26.76 29.16 35.2 35.12 27.77 30.33 
1921 33.96 30.96 28.96 27.46 26.06 25. 0¢ 22.9 21.96 22. 4¢ 22.06 21.9 21.96 
1920 40.00 $3.15 43.40 43.50 43.90 44.25 46.80 49.50 50.45 50.17 42.33 36.96 
1919 33.60 33. 60 32.55 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 29.35 2 35 3?.00 36.65 
1918 37.25 37.25 37.25 36.15 36.15 36.40 sf { 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 36.60 
1917 35.95 35.95 37.45 42.20 44.95 $5.20 57.95 55.55 48.27 37.25 37.25 37.25 
1916 21.32 21.45 21.55 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 21.95 22.20 24.33 30.35 35.95 
1915 14.70 14.63 14.55 14.55 14.55 14.58 14.88 15.89 16.80 16.95 17.45 19.70 
1914 15.00 15.09 15.15 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.90 14.85 14.70 14.70 
1913 18.15 18.15 18.15 17.90 17.90 17.26 16.65 16.52 16.65 16.60 16.09 15.90 
1912 15.15 15.00 15.02 15.15 15.15 15.25 15.15 15.43 15.93 17.75 18.05 18.15 
1911 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.39 15.10 15.15 
1910 19.90 19,42 18.90 18.15 17,09 16.73 16.40 16,21 15.90 15.90 15.90 15.90 
1909 17.34 16.78 16.34 15.80 15.48 16.13 16.37 17.13 18.33 19.68 19. 80 19.90 
1908 19.00 17.90 17.86 17.49 16,92 16.90 16.7 16.11 15.90 15.48 16.74 17.4 
1907 22.92 22.78 22.85 22.16 24.10 24.10 23.30 22.90 22.90 22.80 20.60 19. H 
1906 17.32 17.29 17.26 17.25 17.24 17.38 crore 17.96 18.44 20.0 21. 9¢ 22.75 
1905 16.85 16.45 16.35 16. 30 16.20 15.65 15.00 15.40 15.90 16. 5 17.70 18.1 
1904 13.60 13.35 13.85 14.10 13,60 12.61 12. 5( 12.65 12.75 13,35 i>.20 16.¢ 
1903 22.35 22.35 22.00 21.60 20,00 19,85 19.00 17.85 16,35 15.85 15.25 14.35 
1902 16.70 16.93 17.56 18.37 20.95 21.25 22.00 21.75 ai,79 21.95 re By 22.12 
1901 13.25 13.60 16.56 16.69 16.65 15.94 16.00 15.90 Sh 15.90 16.10 16.35 
1900 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 24.90 19.75 18.00 16.05 14.00 13.25 13.65 13.55 
1899 11.00 11.75 14.00 15.15 16.25 19.00 20.75 22.00 23.50 24.00 24.50 25.00 
1898 9.90 10.15 10.40 10.50 10.50 10.40 10.35 10.40 10,40 10.30 10.20 10.65 
1897 10.50 10.65 10.50 10.00 9.35 >. 35 00 ».05 10.00 10.25 10.25 9.90 
1896. 12.30 12.80 12.00 13.15 12.75 12.40 12.20 11.45 11.25 11.50 12.30 11.40 
1895 10.00 10.15 10.25 10.75 11.25 12.00 4.00 14.75 17 25 15.75 14.00 12.25 
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Market History— 
Malleable, f.0.b. Valley, 1913-1932 





Jan Feb March Apr Ma June July Aug Sep ) Nov De 
1932 s { $1 5 £15 S50 $1 50 $15.00 $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 Si4 
1931 17.50 17.2 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.90 "16.5 “16.00 
1930 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.70 18.50 18.35 17.80 17.50 17.5 
1929 18.00 18.00 18.10 18.50 18.80 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
1928 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.10 17.35 17.90 18.00 
1927 18.50 18.10 18.40 18.50 18.50 18.25 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.5 17.50 cae 
1926 20.50 20.50 20.50 19.30 19.00 18.00 17.80 17.50 17.70 18.35 19.75 19.00 
1925 22.75 22.25 21.25 20.10 19.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.80 19.35 20.35 20.50 
1924 22.00 23.00 22.50 22.20 21.30 19.75 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.75 20.50 
1923 27.25 27.25 29.20 31.00 30.20 28.25 25.50 24.70 24.60 23.25 20. 40 22.00 
1922 19.45 19.00 19.00 20.40 24.60 24.50 25.00 28.60 34.00 32.30 29.25 26.25 
1921 32.25 28.75 26.40 24.90 23.75 22.60 20.40 20.00 20.40 20.20 20.00 20 00 
1920 38.95 41.60 42.35 41.60 41.60 41.85 43.40 48.25 50.50 48.25 40. 4 36.00 
1919 31.50 31.50 30.45 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.75 31.75 ». 40 
918 33.51 33.50 34.45 34.45 34.45 34.65 34.90 34.90 34.90 34.50 34.50 14.50 
1917 31.00 33.50 36.00 39.00 42.70 40.10 53.00 54.00 49,60 34.25 33.50 33.50 
1916 19.00 18.65 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.55 20.15 25.85 30.75 
1915 Beg 12.75 12.85 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 13.75 14.50 14.60 15.50 17.90 
1914 13.15 13.19 14.15 13.25 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.90 12.75 12.75 
1913 17.25 17.20 16.75 15.75 14.85 14.40 14.15 14.00 14.05 14.25 13.85 13.50 

Basic, Valley, 1902-1932 

Jan Fe Mar Ay Ma J Ju 4 Se ) N De 
1932 $15.00 $15.00 $15.00 S15. ¢ $15.00 S14. 5 14.00 $14 £14.00 $14.00 ¥ 09 $14.00 
1931 17.00 16.75 16.75 17.00 17.00 l 10 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.60 15.00 15.0 
1930 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 ] 50 18.20 18.00 17.7 17.00 17.00 17.0 
1929 17.50 17.50 17.60 18.00 18.30 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 i8.50 18.50 
1928. 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.75 16.20 15.80 15.95 16.00 16.10 16.85 17°70 1760 
1927 18.50 17.85 18.50 19.00 18.10 17,90 l ) 17. 5 17.15 17.00 17.00 17.00 
1926 20.00 19.50 21.00 19.80 19,25 19.00 1 ) 18.00 18.20 19.10 19.25 19.75 
1925 21.90 22.00 21.40 20.20 19.90 18.20 l 18.00 18, 30 18.80 19.90 20,00 
1924 21.40 22.00 21.70 21.70 20.70 20.00 19,00 19.00 19.00 19 00 19.25 20.50 
1923 25.90 26.10 29.80 31.00 29.80 17. 35 25.1 25.00 25.00 23.75 20.80 21.00 
1922 18.30 17.95 17.95 20.20 24.65 25.00 25.00 27.40 2.90 30.50 28.10 25.20 
1921 29.35 26.95 24.80 23.95 22.05 21.35 19,00 19.00 19.70 19.30 19.10 18.05 
1920 38.20 42.25 43.00 43.00 43.25 43.65 45.75 48.50 42 50 45.25 34 90 33 00 
1919 30.00 30.00 28.95 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 25.75 10.1 34.20 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1917 30.00 30.00 32.55 38.00 41.90 49.15 $2.85 49.40 $1.35 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1916 17.85 18.00 18.25 18.00 18.15 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.65 20.30 27.25 0.06 
1915 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.65 12.70 12.95 14.35 15.00 15.00 15.50 17. 3¢ 
1914 12.35 13.05 13.05 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.85 12.50 12.50 
1913 16.45 16.30 16.05 15.70 14.90 14.50 14.2 14.05 14.15 13.7 13.00 12.5 
1912 12.40 12.25 12.75 13.00 13.00 13.20 13.50 14.00 15.15 16.20 16.20 4 
1911 13.30 13.60 13.75 13.75 13.40 13.05 13.00 13.00 12.70 12.50 12.30 12.4 
1910 16.90 16.30 16.00 15.95 15.05 14.70 14.50 14.00 13.85 13.15 13.3 13.45 
1909 15.50 15.20 14.95 14.15 14.15 14.95 15.00 15.25 15.90 16.95 17. 5( 00 
1908. 17.10 17.00 16.00 16.00 14.85 15.25 14.50 14.60 14.25 14.25 14.95 } 
1907 22.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 23.00 22.25 21.95 21.45 20.10 19.70 18.7 0 
190¢ 17.00 16.70 17.00 17.15 17.25 17.50 17.25 17.7 18.40 19. 30 21. Of 23.00 
1905 15.25 Sao 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.35 14.25 14.50 14.70 15.00 16.7 16.5 
1904 12.85 12.50 12.90 keuae 12.50 11.6 11 11.7 11.65 12.05 13.95 19 
1903 20.95 hE | 21.10 20.60 19,35 19.8 18 15. 16.00 15.10 14.15 13.10 
1902 19.75 16.15 16.50 17.50 15.75 0 ) 20. &éf 20.65 20.70 20.90 0 

No. 2 Foundry, f.0.b. Chicago, 1895-1932 

Jan Feb March April M J \ Se ) N De 
1932 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.00 $ ) $16.0 $1 | } $ ) * ) $1 0 
l | l 50 17 sn 17.50 17 so 17 ) 17.50 17 17 1 20 i ei 16.60 
1930 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.40 19. Of 18.40 17.9 ) 1 7.50 1? 5 | 0 
1929 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 2 0 20. Of ).00 20.00 20.00 
1928 18.50 18.50 18,50 18.50 18.20 18.00 17.¢ 17.60 18.2 8. 80 20.00 20.00 
1927 20.90 20.25 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19 19.50 9 75 18.50 12.50 
1926 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.65 21.10 1.0 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
1925 23.80 24.00 24.00 22.60 21.2 20.25 20, 34 21.1 21.60 22.75 23.00 
1924 23.70 24.40 24.50 24.40 22.80 21.40 } +( 0.5 20.50 21.00 22.00 
1023 28.80 29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.0 10 6.75 25,60 23.30 23.00 
1922 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 60 32.00 31.75 30. 69 28.00 
1921 32.75 28.65 25.80 24.25 23.00 21.10 19.15 19.60 21.75 21.50 21.00 20.00 
1920 40.00 42.25 43.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 44.40 46.00 46. 0 46.00 42.40 36.50 
1919 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.7 26.7 26.7 31.75 31.75 38.30 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.0 3.00 33.00 14.00 34. 0 34.00 
1917 30.00 31.25 35.70 39.25 43.20 $1.00 5. Of 55.00 49.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1916 18.50 18.50 18.70 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.0 19.00 18.65 19.15 25.00 29.25 
1915 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.0 4( 13.80 14.45 17.10 18.00 
1914 14.25 14.20 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.20 14.0 14.00 13.65 13.30 13.00 13,00 
1913 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.45 16.70 16.10 15.2 15.00 15.00 15.00 15. 0f 14.50 
1912 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.50 14.50 14.¢ 5.30 16.35 17.30 17 18. 06 
1911 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15. 06 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.0% 14.0 
1910 19.00 18.75 18.25 17.00 16.75 16.50 16. 5 16.5 16.50 16.00 16, Of 16.00 
1909 17.45 16.75 16.50 16.45 16.20 16.4 16, W 18.20 18.85 19.0 19.00 
1908 18.25 17.85 17.40 17.20 17.00 17.30 17 16.7 16.50 16.7 17.3 
1907 26.00 26.50 26.75 27.50 27.40 26.50 25.4 23.64 2 ) 2 19, Of 
190¢ 19.25 19.25 19.00 18.75 18.50 18.10 ] ) 19.7 0 26.50 27.00 
1905 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.6 16.1 j 16.5 18, 9 19.5 
1904 14.10 13.75 13.55 14.00 13.80 13.40 13 35 13.40 0 15.60 16.60 
1903 25.00 24.00 24.00 23.00 21. 70 20. 5¢ l pe 16.85 af 14.5 14.30 
1902 15.80 16.75 18.60 19.75 21.75 rt 23.4 24.¢ 27.15 15 26.9 25.40 
1901 14.60 14.10 15.20 15.50 15.50 15.5 15 15.2 15.00 i 0 15.1 15.50 
1900 24.50 24.50 23.75 23.25 22.00 20.2 Fae Q 14.5 14.00 14.2 14.60 
1899 ize 12.00 14.25 15.00 15.25 l ) 7.0 ) 22 j 23 24.50 
1898 10.50 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.( 1.0 ( 11.01 1.00 11.00 11.0 
189 11.00 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.25 10.0 10 00 10.2 5 ).75 10 
189€ 13.50 12.25 12.00 12.00 11.75 11.2 ica 2 10. 8 l ) 11.25 
1895 > 75 9.75 > 75 10.90 ).25 7 12.50 5 13 14 14 14 


STEEL—January 2, 1933 





Market History— 
Malleable, f.0.b. Chicago, 1913-1932 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July August Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
1932 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.00 $15.60 $16.00 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 $15.50 
1931.. 3 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.10 17.00 16.60 
1930 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.40 19.00 18.40 17.90 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 
1929 20.00 20.00 20.0¢ 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
i, es 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.20 18.00 17.60 17.60 18.25 18.80 20.00 20.00 
1927 20.90 20.25 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 18.75 18.50 18.50 
1926 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.65 21.10 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
1925 24.00 24.00 24.00 22.70 21.25 20.25 20.50 20.50 21.10 21.60 22.75 23.00 
> | SSP 23.70 24.40 24.50 24.40 22.80 21.40 19.80 20.40 20.50 20.50 21,00 22.00 
1923 28.80 29.75 31.25 32.50 32.50 31.25 28.00 27.10 26.75 25.60 23.30 23.00 
1922 19.00 18.90 20.00 20.50 22.60 23.25 24.65 28.60 32.00 31.75 30.60 28.2 
1921 33.25 29.00 26.25 24.75 23.50 21.20 19.15 19.40 21.75 21.20 21.00 20.00 
1920 40.50 42.75 43.50 43.50 43.50 43.50 44.90 46.50 46.60 46.50 43.00 37.50 
1919 31.50 31.50 30.45 get: 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 27.25 28.00 32.25 38.80 
1918 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 34.50 34.50 34.50 
1917 30.00 31.25 35.80 39.00 43.20 50.50 55.00 55.00 49.50 33.35 33.50 33.50 
1916 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.15 19.50 25.00 29.25 
1915 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.40 14,20 15.10 17.40 18.00 
1914 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.00 
1913 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.40 

No. 2X Foundry, Delivered, Philadelphia, 1910-1932 

Jan Feb March April May June July August Sept O Nov Dec 
1932 $15.76 $15.76 $15.76 $15. 6¢ $15.13 $14.76 $14.76 $14.51 $14. 2¢ $14.16 $13.95 $13.88 
1931 18.26 18.26 18.26 18.26 17.76 7.76 17.76 17.51 17.01 16.01 16.01 15.76 
1930. . 21.56 21.26 20.76 20.76 20.26 20. 2¢ 20. 2¢ 19.76 19.76 19. 2¢ 19.13 18.26 
. Jae 22.26 22.01 22.26 22.26 22.76 22.76 22.76 22.26 22.26 22.26 22.26 21.76 
., a 20.51 20.91 21.26 21.26 21.26 21.26 20.76 20.76 21.01 21.76 21.51 21.76 
SORT o 6 22.76 22.26 22. 2¢ 22.26 22.26 22.01 rh eS | 21.26 21.01 20.66 20.51 20. 26 
eae 24.26 24.01 23.26 23.26 23.01 22.76 22.26 22.01 22.26 22.51 22.58 23.76 
1925 25.61 25.26 24.51 23.16 21.76 21.51 21.26 21.76 21.86 22.61 24.01 24.26 
1924 24.26 24.26 24.13 23.73 22.60 21.76 21.76 21.76 21.26 21.36 22.98 24.88 
1923 29.56 30.10 32.00 32.75 32.75 30.60 28.00 25.80 26.20 24.50 23.00 24.26 
RS 21.55 21.35 23.60 23.75 25.60 27.20 27.90 32.15 34.25 33.00 30.50 28.45 
1921.. 35.00 31.00 27.40 26.25 26.10 26.00 23.50 21.00 21.40 22.00 22.50 22.10 
1920... 43.90 45.00 45.68 46.80 46.90 46.90 48.55 50.95 53.75 $2.65 46.75 38.95 
1919.. 36.15 36.15 35.10 31.00 30.10 29.60 29.50 29.60 29.95 32.00 35.85 40.75 
1918.. 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.25 34.50 34.50 34.50 38.85 39.15 39.15 
1917.. 30.50 31.75 36.90 41.75 43.35 47.50 54.35 53.40 47.80 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1916.. 19,75 20.00 20.00 20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.50 25.25 30.00 
1915.. 14,25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.25 14.50 15.25 16.25 16.50 17.50 19.25 
1914.. 14.75 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 14.25 
ie 18.25 18.00 17.75 17.50 17.00 16.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 15,75 15.50 15.00 
1912.. 15.00 15.00 15.00 15,25 15.25 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 17.50 18.00 18.25 
_ | ee 15.50 15.50 15.75 15.50 15.25 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.85 14.75 
1910 19.00 18.40 18.25 17.75 17.25 16.75 16.00 16.00 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 

Basic, Delivered Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1932 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct Nov Dec 
1932 $16.00 $15.75 $15.75 $15.00 $15.00 $14.50 $14.35 $13.90 $13.75 $13.60 $13.50 $13.50 
1931 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.00 7.00 16.75 16.75 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.00 
| Pree 19,20 19.00 18.80 18.76 18.7 18.75 18.00 18.00 17.87 17.50 17.50 7.50 
ee 20.15 20.50 20.25 20.25 20.50 20.25 19.85 19.85 19.85 19.75 19.75 19.75 
». eas 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.25 19.10 19.10 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.75 19.75 19.75 
PS 21.25 21.00 21.00 20.90 20.75 20.75 20.50 19.75 19.75 19.50 19.50 19.25 
1926 22.75 22.50 22.20 21.76 21.76 21.76 21.00 21.00 20.76 21.00 22.50 22.75 
1925 24.25 24.20 24.05 22.65 21.45 21.50 21.50 20.55 20.50 20.50 22.70 23.00 
1924 22.50 22.50 21.50 21.35 20.75 20.60 20.50 20.00 20.00 20.00 21.46 22.50 
> ee 27.70 28.15 29.35 30.75 30.75 28.15 7.25 25.10 25.10 24.00 22.60 23.30 
1922 20.25 19.85 19.90 21.70 24.55 29.89 26.00 29.50 30.00 30.25 28.00 27.65 
1921 33.35 29.95 26.20 25.00 25.00 24.70 22.25 20.70 19.5 20.50 20.90 0.25 
1920 39.75 40.50 43.00 43.70 44.00 44.05 44.10 47.45 51.15 50.75 44.55 34.75 
1919 33.90 33.90 32.85 29.65 28.80 25.50 26.60 27.00 27.00 27.90 33.00 35.75 
1918 33.90 33.90 33.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 32.90 2.90 36.60 36.90 36.90 
1917 30.15 30.50 33.80 38.25 40.80 46.40 50.75 51.00 46.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
1916. 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.5 20.00 19.25 19.00 19.25 20.00 21.00 25.50 30.50 
1915 13.50 13.75 14.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.75 15.25 17.25 17.50 17.75 18.00 
1914 14.00 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.50 13.50 
1913 18.25 18.00 17.50 16.50 16.50 16.00 15.25 15.00 15.25 15.25 15.00 14.25 
1912 14.25 14.25 14.25 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.50 16.25 16.50 17.50 18.00 18.25 
1911 14.50 15.00 15.25 15.25 14.75 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.25 14.25 
i. 18.75 18.50 . 18.00 17.50 16.25 iS.7o 15.50 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.50 
1909 16.40 16.10 15.85 15.05 15.00 15.85 15.90 16.15 16.80 17.85 18.36 18.15 

Southern Ohio No. 2, f.0.b. Ironton, 1913-1929 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept det Nov Dec 
1929 $18.50 $18.50 (Production discontinued in this district). 
Ll. xP 19.00 19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $19.00 $18.60 $18.20 $18.50 
RPE? 0 19.90 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.80 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
1926.. 21.40 20.60 21.00 20.40 20.00 19.5 19.50 19.90 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
| See 22.00 22.00 21.60 21.00 19.50 18.75 19.00 19.35 19.50 19.60 an. 21.00 
1924.. 22.90 24.00 23.50 23.00 22.50 20.25 19.50 19.75 20.00 20.00 20.90 22 
1923 27.90 28.40 30.75 31.00 31.00 28.25 26.50 26.00 24.90 23.90 22.50 22,50 
1922 19.60 19.15 19.00 20.30 22.70 23.25 24.15 27.00 33.75 32.40 29.25 27.00 
1921 34.60 30.00 27.50 25.85 24.50 22.80 20.50 20.15 20.30 21.00 20.50 20.00 
1920 39.50 43.00 43.25 43.25 44.00 44.00 44.00 46.50 46.80 46.00 44.00 37.25 
1919 31.00 31.00 29.95 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 26.75 28.80 31.75 36.55 
1918 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34 34.00 34.00 
1917 30.00 30.75 35.80 37.75 41.20 7.50 54.50 55.00 49.25 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1916 18.30 18.50 18.30 18.50 18.50 18.15 18.45 18.40 18,15 19.40 24.00 30.00 
1915 12.75 12.75 12.75 PRR 12.56 12.50 12.60 13.65 14.20 14.90 16.15 17.00 
1914 13.00 13.00 13.25 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 13.50 13.00 13.00 12.65 12.65 
1913 17.90 17.50 17.2 16.85 16.20 15.90 15.40 15.20 15.20 14.75 14.70 13.50 


108 STEEL—January 2, 19338 














Market History— 
No. 2 Foundry, f.0.b. Valley, 1904-1932 


> 
Jan Feb. March April May June July August Sept Oct Nov. Dec. 
1932 $15.50 $15.50 $15.00 $15.00 $14.80 $14.5¢ $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 $14.50 § P 
1931... 17.00 16.75 16.90 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.88 16.00 E30 
1930. 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.63 18.00 18.00 17.75 17.20 17.00 17.00 
2% 6 a4 17.50 17.50 17.75 18.15 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18. 50 
1928... 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.25 17.10 16.75 16. 50 16. 50 16.85 17.00 17.70 18.00 
1927. 18.43 18.06 18.37 18.50 18.50 18.20 17.50 17.50 17. 50 17.50 17°45 17.25 
1926. 20.50 20.50 20.50 19.30 19.00 18.00 17.80 17.50 17,70 18,35 19.60 19.00 
1925 22.25 22.00 21.25 20. 20 18.85 18.50 18.50 18.75 19.20 20.40 00.00 20.50 
1924 22.40 23.00 22.50 21.75 20. 19.50 19.00 19,25 19,50 19.50 19.60 20. 50 
1923 27.00 3A 29. 31 00 30.15 27.75 25.60 24.70 24.75 23.40 22.00 22.00 
a 20.05 19.20 19.20 20 55 23.95 24.20 24.20 31.00 35.25 31.85 28.40 25.08 
ee 31.10 28.20 26.20 25.05 23.80 22.50 20.30 20.10 21.20 21.20 20.05 20.35 
1920 40.90 42. 43. 44.20 45.40 45.40 46.40 49.65 50.95 48.95 42.95 37.20 
1919 31.00 31.00 29.10 26.75 26.75 28.15 28.15 28.15 29.50 34.95 33.35 38.15 
{oT 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
32.35 34.25 37.20 39.99 42.95 51. 55.90 54.70 49.05 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1916 18.90 18.75 18.75 18.90 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.65 20.75 26.10 31.30 
| ee 13.25 13.25 13,25 12.95 12.75 12.75 12.85 13.95 14.75 14.85 15.90 17.50 
1914 12.89 13.25 13.40 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.30 13.25 13.10 12.90 13.05 
a!) Se 17.50 17.30 16.75 15.80 14.80 14.15 13.85 13.80 14.00 13.90 13.90 13.50 
oo is, 13.00 13.10 13.20 13.35 13.30 13.30 13.50 13.85 14.50 16.15 17.30 17.50 
1911 18.75 13.75 13.85 13.85 14.75 13.60 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.15 12.80 
| ee 17.00 16.55 16.10 15.75 15.35 14.65 14.20 14.10 14.40 13.95 13.75 13.75 
1909. 15.35 15.00 14.85 14.25 14.35 14.85 15.25 15,35 16.25 17.10 17.25 17.25 
1908. 16.35 16.00 15.70 15.10 14.50 15.35 15.10 15.00 14.60 14.20 15.50 15.50 
1907. 23.30 24.00 24.00 24.00 24.50 24.50 23.15 22.55 21.30 20.05 19.15 17.05 
1906. 17.55 17.25 17.15 16.75 16.65 16.25 16.50 18.00 19.00 20.50 23.00 23.75 
1905. 16.50 16.15 16.00 16.15 1$.75 14.35 14.35 14.55 14.75 15.65 16.85 17.25 
1904 12.50 12.25 13.00 12.90 12.15 11.65 11.50 11.65 11.75 12.40 15.00 16.00 
Southern No. 2, f.0.6. Birmingham, 1904-1932 
(Local delivery) 
Jan Fek March A pril May Ju Ju August Sept Oct. Nov. Dec 
1932, $12.00 $11.20 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 S11. Of $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 $11.00 
1931 14.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
1930 14.70 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14,00 14.00 
1929. 16.50 16.50 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.25 14.00 14.00 14,00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
1928 16.00 16.00 16.00 16.60 16.00 15.90 15.50 15.65 16.25 16.25 16.30 16.50 
1927. 18.50 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.43 17.25 17.25 17.25 16,00 16.00 
1926. ys ie p 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.80 20.00 20.00 0.00 
1925. 20.10 20.75 21.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 18.00 18.00 18.50 19.50 21.00 21.20 
1924. 21.60 23.00 23.00 22.20 21.60 20.00 18.20 17.90 17.65 17.50 17.90 19.50 
1923 23.30 24.50 26.50 27.00 27.00 26.75 25.00 23.60 22.75 20.20 19.25 21.00 
1922 16.15 19.25 15.25 16.00 17.60 18.50 18.50 20.70 26.25 27.40 24.00 22.50 
192 33.75 27.70 25.10 23.00 22,50 21.70 20 25 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.25 17.00 
SP 38.20 40.00 40.00 40.00 42.00 42.30 12.30 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.50 38.00 
1919 31.00 31.00 30.00 26.75 26.25 25.25 25.00 26.75 26.75 27.45 30.65 35.15 
1918 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33 $0 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 35.25 
1917 23.00 24.50 28.00 35.80 35.75 35.75 46.00 48.00 43.50 33.50 33.58 33.56 
1916 14.50 14.65 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 13.60 14.40 15.15 19.60 23.00 
1915 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.35 9.75 9.55 9.60 11.00 11.30 11.75 13.15 14.20 
ee 10.50 10.50 10.60 10.50 10.50 10.45 10.05 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.90 9.50 
= 13.70 13.50 13.00 12.50 11.75 10.60 10.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.75 11.00 
3 re 10,00 10.00 10.05 10.50 10.95 11.00 11.25 11.65 12.50 13.45 13.75 13,50 
at. » 11.00 11.00 11,00 11.00 10.75 10.25 10.00 10.05 10.10 10.00 9.75 10.00 
1910.. 14.00 13.90 13.00 12.10 11.80 11.60 11.40 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1909. . 13.00 12.70 11.75 11.00 11.00 11.30 12.30 13.00 14.00 14.50 14.50 14.00 
1908... 12.80 12.50 12.10 11.90 11.50 12.00 11.60 12.05 12.50 12.50 12.50 13,00 
1907.. 23.00 23.00 22.75 22.00 21.40 21.25 20.50 19.80 18.10 17.65 16.00 14.90 
1906. . 14.00 14.00 13.70 13.65 13.75 13.50 13.00 14.15 16.00 17.15 21.25 22.00 
1905.. 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.25 12.75 11.85 11.00 11.65 11.75 12.50 14.00 14,00 
1904 9.75 9.50 9.70 10.00 9.65 9.15 9.15 9.50 9.50 10.65 12.75 13.05 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Delivered, Chicago, 1907-1932 
Jan. Feb. Marc Ay Ma June Aug Sey Oct Nov I 
1932 $22.29 $23.04 $23.04 $23.04 $23.04 23.04 $23.04 $23.04 $23.04 $23.04 23.04 $23.04 
1931. 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 25.54 25.04 25.04 20.79 
1930 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 24.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 7.04 27.04 
. Se 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
1928 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
1927 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
1926 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 27.04 27.04 27.04 
1925 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
1924 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 29.04 
1923 33.15 33.53 35.53 36.55 36.55 6.¢ 36.62 32.10 32.04 30.04 28.65 29.04 
1922 31.50 30.50 26.90 26.50 28.40 30.00 31.65 33.75 36.15 36.15 36.15 36.1 
1921 40.25 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 6.87 34. 30 3.25 32.50 32.25 31.50 
1920 48.75 55.65 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.50 57.60 8.30 58.50 58. 5¢ 53.5 
1919 38.70 38.70 38.70 33.25 31.75 31.75 1.75 32.75 32.75 33.15 35.50 41. 0€ 
1918 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.50 37.70 37.70 37.70 37.70 38.70 38.70 
1917 33.75 34.50 37.55 42.25 49.25 51.80 59.50 59.50 59.50 48.50 37.50 37.50 
| == 19.25 19.50 9.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 19.75 20.35 21.95 31.75 
1915 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.25 15.25 15,73 15.75 15.95 16.25 17.50 19.25 
1914 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 
Sees 18.25 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 16.75 16.75 15.00 15.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 
1912 16.50 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 16.25 16.75 17.75 18.75 18.75 18.75 
1911. 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.00 17.00 17,00 17.00 17.00 17.00 16.50 16.50 
1910. 19.50 19.50 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.00 18.00 17.58 
1909. 19.50 19.70 19.70 19,70 19,7 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 
1908. 22.80 21.50 21.50 21.10 19.85 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 
ae 25.50 26.75 25.50 26.00 27.10 27.4 27.10 27.00 26.75 26.10 25.25 23.50 
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Market History— 
Standard Low Phosphorus, Del. Eastern Pennsylvania, 1911-1932 





Jan. Feb. March April May J July Aug. Sep Oct. Nov Dec 
1932 $23.76 $23.76 $23. 7¢ $23. 7¢ $23.7 $23. 7¢ $23. 7¢ $23.76 $23.76 $23.76 $23.7 
1931 24.76 24.76 24. 7¢ 14.76 24.7 23 23.76 23.76 23.76 23.76 23.7 
1930 24.76 24.76 24. 7¢ 24. 7¢ 24.76 24. 2¢ 24.26 24.26 24.76 24.76 24.76 
1929, 24.26 24.26 24. 2¢ 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.76 24.76 24.76 
1928 24.7€ 14.76 24.7¢ 24.76 24.76 24.51 24.51 24.51 24.26 24. 2¢ 24.26 
1927 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.76 25.26 25.26 24.76 24.76 
1926 24.76 24.76 24.76 2 6 24.76 24.26 24.26 24.26 24.51 25.76 25.7 
1925 26.76 26.76 26.76 26.26 25.26 25.26 25.26 25.26 24.01 24.76 24.76 
1924 27.76 27.76 26.76 27.86 27.26 27.26 27.26 26.26 26.26 26.76 29.79 
1923 29.75 31.35 35.45 35.45 35.80 34.80 33.80 32.80 30.50 30.00 29 76 
1922 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 35.35 35.35 35.15 38.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
1921 47.70 46.80 46.80 44.15 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 43.30 35 30 
1920 51.60 53.55 53.80 53.80 54.80 60.20 57.80 59.60 65.30 *65. 30 *65 30 
1919 51.00 51.00 49.90 46.75 45.80 42.25 41.10 40.25 40.25 $3.00 $7.50 
1918 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 55.50 56.00 56.00 56.00 57 00 $7.00 
1917 54.50 57.50 66.70 75.50 77.00 85.00 92.50 92.50 82.00 55 50 55.50 
1916 32.00 32.00 32.00 33.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 33.00 34.00 46.00 5.00 
1915. 19.00 19.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.50 23.50 24.50 30.00 2.00 
1914 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 20.50 21.00 21.00 19.00 19.00 
1913 24.50 24.50 24.00 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.50 23.00 23.00 21.50 21.00 
i912 19.25 19.00 19.00 19.50 19.75 19.75 20.00 21.00 21.50 5 24.00 24.50 
1911 21.50 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.50 0.50 20.50 20.50 20.2 19.50 19 2 
*Nominal 
No. 2X, f.0.b. Virginia Furnace, 1911-1932 
Jan Feb. Mar April May June July \ Sept Oct Nov Dec, 
1932 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $18.00 $17.75 $17 $17.75 $17.75 $17.75 
1931 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.2 18.00 18.00 18.00 
193¢ 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 
1929 21,25 21.25 21.00 20.75 20.75 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.65 18.25 18.25 
1928 0.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 0.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 20.50 at.@> 
1927 21.75 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.25 21.00 
1926 23.50 23.25 eI he 23.25 23.00 23.00 22.75 ea.45 23.00 22.50 22.75 23.00 
1925 24.50 24.50 24.50 23.90 23.35 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.30 
1924 25.00 25.75 26.00 25.50 25.50 25.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 24.50 25.00 
1923 27.50 27.50 28.25 29.25 28.60 28.00 27.25 26.2 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 
1922 21.75 22.00 22.50 22.85 23.50 24.50 26.00 26.00 33.00 33.00 31.40 ) APY de 
1921 34.50 LF: 28.05 27.10 27.00 26.00 24.50 24.00 23.00 23.25 22.80 22.50 
1920 41.25 42.75 $3.25 44.25 $5.75 46.2 46.75 49.25 50.25 $9.75 45.75 42.05 
1919 35.25 33.00 31.55 28.45 27.50 26.50 26.50 28.2 29.25 30.35 33.40 78.25 
1918 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.5 33.50 37+ 50 38.00 38.00 
1917 26.50 28.25 34.25 38.30 41.00 46.50 52.25 51.90 16.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 
191¢ 17.25 18.00 18.25 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.50 18.50 23.75 27.00 
1915 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 13.00 13.50 14.00 15.50 17.00 
1914 12.75 iz.73 12.75 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 
1913 16.00 15.50 15.50 15.00 14.50 13.7 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.75 
1912 es 12.25 12.25 13.00 13.00 13.25 13.50 14.00 14.50 15. 5¢ 16.00 16.0 
1911 + By 12.7 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.2 12.25 iZ.2> 12.25 12.25 12.25 12.25 
No. 2X Foundry, f.0.6. Buffalo, 1913-1932 
Jan. I Mar April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov D 
1932 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 $16.50 
193] 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 
1930 19.40 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.75 19.00 18.40 18.00 18.00 
1929. 19,00 19.00 19.25 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
1928 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 18.00 19.00 19.00 
1927 19.75 18.90 18,15 18.00 18.00 17.90 17.50 17.45 18.00 18.00 17.60 17.50 
1926 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.25 20.50 19.80 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 
1925 23.50 22.75 22.50 20.90 19.25 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.50 21.25 21.50 
1924 23.10 22.75 22.00 21.50 20.50 19.90 19.30 19.10 19.50 19.60 20.90 22.00 
1923 28.00 28.50 29.40 30.10 29.80 29.50 26.60 25.50 25.25 23.00 20.7 22.00 
1922 19.80 19.15 18.30 20.75 23.00 23.85 25.35 31.50 33.75 31.50 27.85 26.00 
1¥21 $3.79 31.25 28.25 26.75 26.25 23.85 105 21.25 21.05 20.40 20.00 20.00 
1920 41.50 44.60 45.15 46.25 46.25 46.25 46.25 48.75 oh.20 51.25 46.00 $8.25 
1919 32.25 32.25 31.45 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.70 28.75 29.90 34.45 39.50 
1918 33.50 33 50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 35.25 35.25 35.25 
1917 35.00 35.00 38.1 40.00 $2.75 49.15 53.50 54.00 49.05 33.50 33.50 33.50 
LO1¢ 18.50 18.60 18.85 19.15 19.00 18.75 18.75 18.75 18.90 20.70 26.65 33.65 
1915 13.15 13.05 iz.2 12.75 12.75 fe) 12.80 13.70 15.15 15.80 16.70 18.00 
1914 13.00 13.00 13.75 13.90 13.50 13.05 13.05 13.20 13.25 12.60 12.45 13.10 
1913 17.25 17.00 17.00 16.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.00 14.25 14.00 14.00 14.00 
Semifinished Material 
Per Gross Ton f.o.b. 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh, 1912-1932 
] Fe Mari (pril Ma june J Aug Sept ct. Nov. de 
1932 $37.00 $37.0 $37.00 $37.00 $37.0 $37.00 $37. 0¢ $3 0 $37 ) ¥ 00 $37.00 $37.0 
193) 35 OO 35 00 36.00 00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35 00 35.00 00 35.00 35 Of 
1930 40.00 40. OF 38.00 8.00 36.40 36.00 36.00 34.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 35.50 
1929 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 40.00 40.00 
1928 41.50 43.50 44.00 44.00 44.00 44.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 42.00 2.00 42.00 
1927 45.00 43.50 44:00 42.50 42.00 42.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 42.50 41.00 40.00 
192¢ 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 
1925 48.00 48.00 48.00 47.75 46.00 45.25 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.00 45.30 
1924 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 48.40 48.00 48.00 46.00 45.75 45.00 45.50 48.00 
1923 45.00 47.50 47.00 46.60 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 
1922 37.00 35.75 35.80 38.00 38.00 38.00 39.50 40.00 45.00 45.00 46.50 46.50 
1921 57.00 57.00 52.00 50.00 48.00 47.00 42.25 42.00 40,80 40.00 38.00 38.00 
1920 52.00 56.00 62.50 0.00 70.00 70.00 70,00 70.00 70.00 75.00 72.50 57.00 
1919 57.00 57.00 $5.75 §2.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 52.00 $2.00 52.00 56.00 62.00 
1918 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.25 57.50 57.50 57.50 
1917 73.75 75.00 75.00 83.75 88.00 92.50 95.00 96.00 90.00 73.50 57.00 57.00 
1916 46.25 50.00 51.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 $8.75 55.00 55.00 55.00 64.00 69.00 
1915 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.60 26.75 28.50 30.00 34.50 39.00 
1914 25.50 25.90 26.00 26.00 26.00 25.50 24.80 24.50 25.60 26.00 25.75 25.05 
1913 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.60 27.60 27.50 26.80 26.00 25.70 
1912 24.65 25.30 25.50 25.50 25.90 25.35 25.65 26.00 26.25 27.80 29.60 30.00 
*) 
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Market History— 
Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh, 1895- 1932 


Jan I March April il Oct Nov Dec. 
(ee $27.50 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $27, 60 $26 ‘00 $36 00 $26 00 $2¢ 00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 
ae 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.006 "29.00 
1930... 33.80 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.20 31.2 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 1.00 30.50 
1929 33.00 34.25 34.00 34.50 36.00 35.75 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.75 
1928 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.50 32.25 32.00 32.00 32°75 3300 3300 
1927 35.00 34.00 33.60 33.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33 00 
1926 35.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
1925 37.40 37.60 37.75 35.80 35.35 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
i es 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.20 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.10 36.60 35.50 35.50 
1923 37.50 38.85 44.50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 41.50 40.00 
> [eee 29.00 28.00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 40.00 38.80 36. 50 
Se 43.50 41.00 38.50 37.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 39.00 29.00 
re 49.60 61.25 65.00 68.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 52.50 46.25 
oo Ee 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 40.85 45.00 
ee 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 7.50 47.50 7.50 47.50 47.50 
ko ee 62.50 64.85 69.30 75.20 88.65 95.60 102.25 92.25 74.05 58.75 47.50 47.50 
1916 34.05 35.50 41.10 46.25 46.10 43.00 42.50 45.15 47.50 48.10 53.10 59.50 
oo See 19.75 20.09 20.00 20.00 20.05 20.35 21.45 23.00 24.7 25.20 27.10 30.75 
So Se 20.00 20.90 21.05 21.05 20.00 19.80 19.55 20.05 21.00 20.40 19.25 18.85 
1913 28.90 28.90 29.00 29.00 27.80 26.75 26.75 26.30 25.00 23.00 21.10 20.10 
1912 20.00 20.90 19.90 20.00 21.10 21.90 22.25 22.40 23.75 25.70 26.75 27.09 
. Se 23.00 24.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.00 19.70 19.25 
PP 27.87 27.50 27.50 27.00 26.10 25.50 25.00 25.00 24.50 23.40 23.00 23.00 
1909 25.00 23.5 23.00 22.00 22.50 23.00 24.00 25.00 26.00 26.50 27.50 27.50 
| = aee 28.00 28 00 28.00 28.00 28.00 26.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 
a 29.75 29.50 29.25 29.75 30.25 1.00 30.00 30.00 29.50 28.50 28.00 28.00 
1906 27.00 27.50 27.65 27.75 27.00 26.25 27.00 28.00 28.50 28.50 29.00 29.75 
Se 21.00 24.90 24.60 25.50 23.50 22.00 2.00 23.50 25.75 25.95 26.30 26.50 
1904 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.50 21.00 20.00 19.50 19.50 21.00 21.00 
, ae 29.75 30.00 30.25 31.00 30. 50 29.50 27.50 27.00 7.00 26.50 23.50 23.00 
>, See 28.05 29.80 31.35 32.25 33.90 35.20 33.50 32.10 31.50 29.80 29.00 29.25 
.,. are 19.70 19.75 20.80 24.10 24.20 24.45 24.25 24.40 24.10 26.80 28.25 27.60 
1900 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.50 29.00 27.25 22.50 18.00 17.50 17.50 19.30 19.75 
eee hicewe 16.75 12 25 24.00 25.50 27.00 31.50 33.50 36.50 39.00 37.50 36.00 35.00 
Se 15.00 15.00 15.25 15.25 14.85 14.75 14.75 15.45 16.10 15.75 15.25 16.00 
1897 15.25 15.50 15.50 14.75 14.00 14.25 14.00 14.15 15.75 16.50 15.75 15.00 
1896 1/.05 17.65 17.50 18.90 19.50 19.75 19.90 £ete. 19.60 20.25 20.00 17.00 
1895 14.85 15.00 14.85 15.40 16.75 18.75 20.85 22.00 24.25 22.00 19.50 17.00 

Open-Hearth Billets, Pittsburgh, 1910-1932 

Jan. Feb March April May ! \ug Sept Oct No De 
EY $27.50 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $27.00 $26 00 $36 30 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 
1931... . 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.0 29.00 29.00 29.00 
a 33.80 33.00 33.00 33.00 2.20 31.25 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 31.00 30. 50 
1929 33.00 34.25 34.00 34.50 36.00 35.75 5.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.75 
1928 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.50 32.25 32.00 32.00 32.75 33.00 33.00 
Oy eee 35.00 34.00 33.60 33.50 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
1926 35.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
1925 37.49 37.65 37.75 35.80 35.40 33.90 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 
1924 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.20 38.00 38.00 38.00 37.10 36.60 35.50 35.50 
1923 37.50 38.85 44.50 46.00 45.00 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 41.50 41.50 40.00 
1922 29.00 28.00 28.30 30.10 34.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 39. 50 40.00 38.80 36.50 
1921 43.50 41.00 38.50 7.75 37.00 37.00 32.25 30.00 29.80 30.00 29.00 29.00 
1920 49.60 61.25 66.25 70.00 70.00 66.25 65.00 61.25 60.00 58.75 52.50 46.25 
1919 43.50 43.50 42.25 38.50 38.50 38.00 37.30 38.00 38.50 39.30 40.85 45.00 
1918 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 47.50 
1 aoe 60.00 62.50 67.00 72.50 85.00 93.7 100.00 93.00 3.7 58.75 47.50 47.50 
5. Pee 34.75 35.00 40.60 45.00 44.25 43.20 40.00 43.60 45.00 45.75 52.00 58.75 
+, eae 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.85 21.50 24.00 25.60 26.50 28.00 #30. 20 
i: SOR 20.00 20.75 21.00 20.80 20.00 19.75 19.30 20.00 21.00 20.60 19.00 18.50 
1913... 28.70 29.40 29.50 29.50 28.10 26.59 26.50 26.10 25.00 23.00 20.85 20.00 
1) ee 19.75 19.50 19.40 20.25 21.00 21.83 21.75 21.75 21.75 21.75 21.75 28.00 
|) 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 22.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 20.25 19.50 19.75 19.25 
1910 28.00 28.00 28.50 28.75 28.75 27.00 26.5 26. Of 25.00 24.00 23.25 23.00 

Bessemer Sheet Bars, Pi tsburgh, 191 3- 1932 

Jan Feb March April May Ju il Oct N De 
1932. $27.50 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $36 00 $2¢ -00 $36 ‘00 $26.00 $26¢00 $26.00 
1931. 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.75 29,00 29.00 29 00 29.00 29.00 29.00 28.50 
1930.... 33.80 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.20 31.2 31.00 1.00 31 Of 31.00 31.00 30 50 
19979. isi; 34.00 33.25 35.00 35.25 36.00 35.75 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.75 
I aad tel a 34.00 34.00 33.70 34.00 34.00 33.50 32.25 32.20 33.00 33.00 33.60 32.00 
‘O07. 36.00 35.00 34.00 33.75 33.75 33 S50 33.50 33.50 33.90 34.00 $4.00 34.00 
1926. ... 36.50 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 16.00 36.00 
iL ee 39.20 39.00 38.50 37.00 36.25 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.80 
1924 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.10 40.60 40.00 39. 20 72 00 37 of 37°20 37 0 37 00 
1923.... 37.50 39,25 44.50 45.85 45.40 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 
1922 30.00 29.00 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39. 50 39. 85 35. 80 36. 50 
1921 47.00 43.00 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30. 40 31.50 30.00 29.25 
1920 53.40 65.00 70.00 70.00 75.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 8 50 63.75 56.25 47.65 
1919 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 42.00 45.00 48.00 
& aS 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57.00 57 0 5700 57°00 s7' 00 $700 
‘) 60.00 62.50 67.50 72.00 88.00 101.25 105.00 16.00 82.50 65.50 7 00 $7.09 
SS 33.75 34.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 $3.¢ 45.00 $5.75 §2.00 59.0 
1915.... 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 25.0 25.80 26.50 28.50 10 ah 
1914. 21.00 22.00 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22 oe 21.60 19,60 19.00 
1913.. 28.70 29.40 29.50 29.50 28.40 27.50 27.50 27.10 25 23.80 21.75 2 ) 

Open-Hearth Sheet Bars, Pittsburgh, 1913- 1932 

Jar Feb March Apr | May ] August Sept Jct Nov De 
1932 $27.50 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 $26.00 52% 00 526 00 $26.00 $26 00 $26 00 $26.00 $26.00 
1931 30. Or 30.00 30.00 30 00 29.7 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 28.50 
1930 33.80 33.00 33.00 33.00 32.20 31.25 31.00 31.00 31.00 1.00 31.00 30.50 
1929 34.00 33.25 35.00 35.25 36.00 35.75 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.75 
1928 34.00 34.00 33.70 34.00 4.00 33.50 32.25 32.20 33.00 33.00 33.60 34.00 
1927 36.00 35.00 34.00 33.75 33.75 33.50 33.50 33.50 3.90 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1926 36.50 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 ) 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 36.00 
1925 39.25 39.00 38.25 37.00 36.25 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 36.80 
1924 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.10 40.60 40.00 39.20 38.00 7.50 7.20 37.00 7.00 
1923 37.50 39.25 4.50 45.85 45.40 42.90 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 42.50 
1922 30.00 29.00 29.40 31.50 35.00 35.00 35.00 35.00 39.50 39.85 38.80 36.50 
1921 47.00 43.0 39.60 38.75 39.00 37.40 34.00 32.00 30. 40 31.50 30.00 29°25 
1920 53.40 65.00 72.50 78.00 78.75 75.0 75.00 71.25 68.50 63.75 56.25 47.65 
bg 47.00 47.00 45.75 42.00 42.00 41.50 40.80 42.00 42.00 42.00 45.00 48.0 
Ce ae 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 $1.00 $1.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51.00 51°00 
| oe 60.00 62.50 67.50 72.00 88.00 101.25 105.00 16,00 82.50 65.50 57.00 51.00 
1916 34.75 35.00 41.00 45.00 44.25 41.20 40.00 43.60 45.01 45.75 52.00 $9.00 
1915 20.00 20. OC 20.00 19.60 20.00 20.35 22.00 25.00 25.80 26.50 28.50 30. 80 
1914 20.60 Fi Oe gh 22.00 21.60 21.00 20.75 20.20 21.00 22.00 21.60 19.60 19. 0¢ 
1913 29.20 29.90 30.00 30.00 28.80 27.50 7.50 27.10 25.60 23.80 21.75 21.00 
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Market History— 


Beehive Coke 


Per Net Ton 
Furnace, Spot, Connellsville, 1914-1932 

Jan Feb. March April May a oy Aug. Sept Oct Nov. Dec. 
1932 $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 $2.25 $2.15 2.00 2.00 2.00 $2.00 $2.00 $1.80 $1.80 
1931 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 
1930 3.55 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 
1929 2.20 2.90 2.95 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 
1928 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.60 2.60 2i00 2.75 2.80 2.75 2.75 
1927 3.35 3.35 3.30 3.20 2.80 2.85 2.90 3.00 2.85 2.85 2.80 2.65 
1926. 6.90 7.45 3.15 3.05 2.85 2.70 2.65 2.85 3.25 3.65 4.75 3.65 
1925. 4.10 3.65 3.35 3.10 3.10 2.80 2.80 3.10 3.45 5.65 6.35 3.90 
1924. 3.80 4.00 4.05 3.55 3.25 3.15 2.85 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 Fe 
1923 8.25 7.20 7.15 6.25 5.10 4.65 4.35 4.45 4.55 3.85 3.80 4.20 
1922 yh 2.95 3.25 4.30 6.00 6.60 10.65 13.20 11.00 10.60 7.10 6.25 
1921 5.15 4.85 4.55 3.60 3.25 3.15 2.75 2.85 3.15 3.25 3.15 2.95 
1920 6.00 6.00 6.00 1.20 12.00 14.50 15.20 17.75 16.90 15.15 8.40 6.25 
1919 5.85 4.40 4.30 4.05 3.95 4.10 4.25 4.60 4.95 4.35 ee : & 6.20 
1918 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
1917 9.05 11,20 9.40 7.60 8.35 11.40 12.10 13.7 12.10 6.00 6.00 6.00 
1916 2.50 3.00 3.00 aes 2.25 2.55 2.70 2.75 2.95 5.30 7.05 8.25 
1915 1.60 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.70 1.50 1.60 1.70 2.10 2.10 
1914 1.80 1,80 1.95 1.90 1.75 cto 1.75 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 

Foundry, Spot, Connellsville, 1900-1932 

Jan Feb. aierch April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec 
1932 $3.25 $3.25 $3.2 $3.25 $3.15 $3.00 $3.00 $2.90 $2.75 $2.75 $2.65 $2.50 
1931.. 3. 30 3.25 3 25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 7 ae 3.25 2 3.25 
1930 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.5@ 
1929 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 ye 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.55 3.50 
1928. bas 3.75 3.75 3.65 3.55 3.50 3.50 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
1927. 4.25 3.85 4.15 4.05 3.80 3.90 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.75 3.75 3.65 
1926 6.40 6.50 4.45 4.10 3.85 3.75 3.70 3.60 4.15 4.65 5.85 4.75 
1925 5.10 4.30 3.85 3.85 3.70 3.75 3.75 3.80 4.20 5.95 6.85 5.30 
1924 4.35 4.80 4.85 4.60 4.30 4.15 4.05 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.05 4.25 
1923 9.00 8.60 8.15 7.80 6.10 5.50 5.15 5.20 5.70 4.80 4.85 5.40 
1922 3.85 3.80 4.05 4.95 6.50 7.20 11.40 14.30 12.75 12.10 8.40 7.50 
1921 6.50 6.30 6.05 5.00 4.85 4.50 4.45 4.00 4.30 4.50 4.30 4.15 
1920. 7.00 7.00 7.00 11.60 12.50 15.00 16.00 18.25 17.90 16.85 9,40 7,25 
1919 7.05 5.15 4.80 4.55 4.35 4.70 4.80 5.20 5.90 5.60 6.95 ee} 
1918 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7,00 7.00 
1917 10.40 10.90 11.30 9.65 9.65 11.20 15.00 12,70 13.38 7.00 7.00 7.00 
1916 3.75 3.75 3.60 3.85 3.10 3.00 3.00 3.05 3.25 4.35 8.60 9.25 
1915 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 2.25 2.30 2.95 3.15 
1914 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.85 2.20 2.10 2.00 
1913 4.45 3.70 3.50 3.05 2.90 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.75 2.50 2.50 
1912 2.05 2.20 2.65 2.75 2.60 2.55 2.45 2.60 2.65 3.35 4.40 4.50 
1911 1,95 1.95 2.00 2.00 1.90 Re. 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 1,90 1.90 
1910 3.00 2.90 2.80 eX 2.30 2.15 2.10 rE 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 
1909. 1.70 1.60 1.55 1,50 1.45 1,50 1.50 1.65 2.30 2.75 2.80 2.75 
1908. 1,80 Bey: 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.70 1,75 1.80 
1907. 3.75 3.55 3.00 2.70 2.15 2.05 2.40 2.60 2.80 2.90 2.40 2.00 
1906. 3.00 2.40 2.35 2.66 2.55 2.40 2.55 2.70 2.75 2.85 3.20 3.60 
1905 2.80 2.50 2.50 2.00 1,90 1.85 1.80 1.85 2.00 2.70 3.00 2.85 
1904 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.50 1.45 1,40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1,45 1.85 y a 
1903. 4.50 4.50 4.00 3.75 3.50 3.00 2.50 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.90 1.75 
1902 2.25 2.25 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 Be 4.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1901 em 6 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.85 1.75 Be 1.75 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1900 3.00 3.50 4.00 3.75 3.00 ? 50 2.00 1.75 We 1.75 1.75 1.75 

Per Net Ton 
Chicago, Ovens, 1921- 1932 

Jan Feb March April May Ju uly Aug. Sept. )ct. Nov Dec 
1932 $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.50 $7.30 37 00 4 00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 $7.00 
1931 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.50 7.50 7 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 
1930 8.00 8.00 8.00 Or 8.00 8.00 8 00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
1929 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
1928 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 ».00 8. 50 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 8.00 
1927 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 fe: Pek 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.30 9.00 
1926 10.50 10.50 10.50 9.95 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 10.25 
1925 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 9.75 9.75 9.75 10,25 10.45 10.50 
1924 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 11.45 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 10.75 
1923 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 12.506 
1922 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11,2 11.25 12.60 13.50 13.50 14,70 15.08 
1921 Ls . vas 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 11,25 11.25 

Birmingham, Ovens, 1925- 1932 

Jan. Feb. March April May June Ju Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec 
19 $4.50 $4.50 $4.50 $4.50 $4.50 $4.50 $4 if $4.50 $4.50 $4.50 $4.15 $4. OC 
i 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.75 
l 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 00 5.00 .00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1929 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1928 5.00 5.00 5.00 3.95 4.80 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1927 5.15 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.25 5.00 
192¢ 5.60 5.50 5.50 +H E 5.15 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 
1925 os 4.90 00 5.00 4.65 4.50 4.50 4.50 4.60 4.75 5.70 5.70 

Newark, Delivered, 1921-1932 

Jan. Feb. March Pg May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. De 
1932 $8.76 $8.76 $8.76 $8. $8.23 $8.21 $8.21 $8.21 $8.21 $8.21 $8.21 $8.21 
1931 9.00 9.00 9.00 9:00 9.00 8.70 3.70 8.70 8.70 8.70 8.70 8.70 
1930 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 >. 00 00 00 00 00 9.00 9.00 
1929 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 ». 00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
1928 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 00 ».00 ».00 9.00 9.00 
ot 9.84 9.59 9.59 9.59 Ag 9.59 9.59 39 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 
1926.. 11.01 11.01 11,01 9.59 9.59 9.59 9.59 59 9.59 9.59 10.59 10.59 
1925.. 10,41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10,41 10,41 10.41 10.71 11.04 11.52 
1924. 10.91 10.91 10.91 10.81 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 10.41 
1923 12.84 12.84 12.84 12.84 12.34 11,84 11.34 11.34 11.34 11,41 10.91 10.91 
1922 8.59 8.59 8.59 8.84 9.49 10.34 11.47 14.04 14.8 14,84 13,28 12.84 
1921 ° : 8.84 8.84 8.84 8.84 8.84 8.84 
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Market History— 
St. Louis, Delivered, 1921-1932 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
Sa $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 $8.50 $7.95 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 $7.75 
i. See >. 00 00 ».00 9.00 9.00 8.60 8.50 8.50 8.50 8 sO g so "8.50 
1930 00 "00 9°00 00 9.00 00 00 00 9.00 900 00 9.00 
1929 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 7.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9°00 
1928 9.75 9.75 9.75 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
pages 10.50 10.50 10.50 *9_ 75 9.75 9.75 75 >" 75 9°75 9°75 9°75 9°75 
1926 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.25 10.50 
>. SS 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.15 9.50 9.80 10.00 10.00 
1924 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 10.60 9.20 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 
lo. ree 14.00 14.25 14.20 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 
Ae 9.50 9.50 9.30 9.00 9.00 9.00 9.00 11.40 13,00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
1921 rrr ikasla” > sdtumkes <) aie . . | vee 9 oan 9.50 

*Granite City previous to April, 1927. 
New England, Delivered, 1921-1932 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee 
1932 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.50 $10.00 $10.00 $10.60 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 $10.00 
1931 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 
1930 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.60 11.00 11.00 11,00 11.00 
1929. 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
7) ee 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11.00 11,00 11.00 11.00 11.00 
1927 13.50 12.65 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12,00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 
1926 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 13,00 13.50 
192 11,50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 11.50 11.65 12.00 12,00 12.90 13,00 
ee 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 11.30 *11,80 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 11.50 
1923 16.00 16.00 et: 16.00 16.00 15.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 12.50 12.50 
1922 10.40 10.25 10. 10.15 10.15 10.15 14.00 16.30 16.50 16.50 16.20 16.00 
1921 - etn > ..~aawiee xEe - 10.66 10. ¢ 10.66 10. 6¢ 

*Prior to this, Boston delivered 
Per Gross Ton Delivered 
No. 1 Cast, Pittsburgh, 1917-1932 

Jan. Fet March Apr May June Au Sept. O No Dec 
1932 $10.00 $9.80 $9.50 $9.50 $9.20 $9.00 S8 $9.50 9 $9.25 $9.00 
1931 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.20 11.50 10.85 ). 00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
1930 14.70 14.50 i4.50 15.00 14.50 14. Of 14. 01 +. 01 14.00 13. 4 12.40 12.50 
1929 15.30 14.50 15.2 15.45 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.90 14.50 
1928 14.50 14.50 14.50 14.75 14.60 14.00 14.00 14,05 14.25 14.55 15,10 14.78 
1927 16.00 15.60 15.60 16.00 15.75 15.10 15.00 15.00 15.00 14.70 14.50 14.50 
1926 17.40 16.86 17.00 17.00 16.25 15.85 15.60 16.85 16.40 16.10 16.00 16.00 
1925 19.50 18.85 18.35 17.80 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.10 17.50 17.40 17.75 17.50 
1924 21.30 20.85 19.60 18.35 17.50 17.75 17.70 18.00 18.35 17.70 18.25 18.50 
1923 22.65 24.50 27.70 27.75 25.60 23.75 21.50 21.20 21.50 19.35 18,50 20.00 
1922 16.00 16.00 16.40 17.25 18.50 18.70 19.15 ~ 19.00 21.75 23.35 23.30 22.50 
1921 24.50 22.00 21.00 18,25 17.50 16.00 15.00 14.85 16.30 17.50 17.10 16.2 
1920 32.50 41.50 41.00 39.60 39.00 40.00 38.50 41.50 42.20 40.75 38.00 27.50 
1919 25.60 21.00 21.00 21.75 21.00 21.00 21.00 24.00 24.50 25.00 28.75 30.50 
cj) Ter 28.00 28. Of 28.00 34.00 $2.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.40 32.00 
1917 20.00 19.75 21.50 23.35 24.60 33.25 $4, 32.50 28.00 28.58 28.56 

No. 1 Cast, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1915-1932 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
1932. $11.20 $10.00 $10.00 $9.50 $9.25 $9.00 $9.00 $9.2 $9.25 $9.00 $9.00 $9.00 
1931. 12.80 13.00 13.00 13.00 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.50 il ) 11.50 
1930 ° 16.00 Sve 15.75 15.50 15.00 14 13.50 13 13.50 13.50 13.5 12.50 
SPARE 16.75 16.75 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16.50 16. 5 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.06 
ie 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.00 15.75 16.20 17.00 16.50 16.50 
2 Se 17.75 17.50 17.50 17.25 17.25 16.75 16.35 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.75 16.75 
1926. 18.35 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.00 17.75 17.80 18.25 18.15 17.75 17.7 17.75 
1925. 20.75 19.35 18.50 18.20 17,10 17.75 Vere 17.75 18.65 18.75 18.75 18.75 
1924. 20.75 20.35 19.25 18.35 17.10 17.90 17.80 18.00 18.40 17.95 18.25 19.50 
1923. 23.30 24.75 28.00 26.85 24.80 22.75 21.00 20.00 20.35 19.70 19.50 20.50 
1922. 16.75 16.50 17.00 17.40 17.90 18.50 18.00 18.00 20.65 23.00 21.90 20.50 
ae 24.15 23.35 20.50 18.15 17.90 17.50 17.50 16.50 16.50 17.50 18.00 17.50 
See 36.50 38.55 40.00 38.00 38.00 37.00 37.20 38.75 39.80 38.00 34.75 28.90 
| ee 28.15 25.00 22.50 22.50 21.50 22.00 23.50 24.65 25.00 25.15 28.00 31.75 
1918.. 33.50 34.50 33.90 32.75 33.00 33.75 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 4.00 
1917... 20.75 20.15 22.50 26.75 30.00 34.75 38.35 34.10 32.90 30.00 ). 50 32.00 
1916... 17.50 17.50 17.75 18.00 17.75 16.50 16.00 16.00 16.2 16.50 18.50 22.00 
1915 12.00 12.00 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.25 12.25 13.50 14.5 14 00 15.60 

No. 1 Cast, Chicago, 1918-1932 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1932 $8.90 $8.90 $8.40 $7.85 $7.00 $6.40 $6.15 $6.45 $7.30 $7.30 $ $6.7 
1931 10.65 10.65 10.65 10.25 9.80 9.80 9.80 9.80 9.80 9.80 9.00 8.95 
1930 15.10 §.25 15.70 15.60 14.80 14.25 13.45 13.4 13.45 12.90 10.95 10.65 
Sy fe ws 17.70 17.90 17.90 17.90 17.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.80 15.65 15.35 15.10 
1928 18.75 15.75 15.65 15.65 15.90 15.95 15.95 15.95 16.30 16.55 16.90 17.35 
1927 18.90 18.90 18.50 18.10 17.35 16.65 16.55 16.80 16. 80 16.25 15.85 15.70 
1926 19.40 18.75 18.75 18.65 18.05 18.15 19.55 19.00 18.95 17.90 18.35 18.50 
1925 22.10 26.15 19.70 18.85 19.00 19.50 19.75 20.30 20.15 19.40 20.90 20.50 
1924 22.10 22.25 20. 80 20.00 19.00 17.75 18.60 19.00 20.25 19,20 19.25 20.75 
1923 24.30 25.75 28.50 27.55 24.20 23.25 23.25 21.20 21.50 20.40 20.55 21.50 
1922 14.00 14.50 15.10 16.15 17.40 17.30 17.65 19. 7¢ 2 ) 24.00 22.90 22.00 
1921 20.35 21.15 18.10 15.25 15.85 14.90 13.75 13.9 14.50 15.25 15.50 14.00 
1920 42.50 43.25 42.20 44.10 42.50 41.75 41.20 42.00 39. 30 32.75 27.65 22.1 
1919 26.25 22.05 23.10 23.50 rs Beh 23.40 20.65 + ey 26.75 28.15 31.10 35.35 
1918 30.00 30.00 33.00 32.45 30.75 31.00 31.80 33.40 34.00 34. 01 32.75 29.00 
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Market History— 
Low Phosphorus Scrap, Pittsburgh, 1917-1932 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1932 $13.90 $13.00 $13.15 $13.85 $13. 00 $12.00 $10.60 $10.50 $10.50 $10.60 $10.75 $10.50 
1931 17.20 17.50 17.50 17.20 16.25 14.75 13.50 13.50 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 
1930 21.50 21.75 21.85 21.60 20.50 19.50 19.00 19,35 20.00 19.30 17.60 17.50 
1929 22.00 22.50 22.35 23.25 22.40 22.25 22.50 22.80 23.00 22.20 21.75 20.50 
1928 18.85 18.50 18.20 18.35 18.50 18.50 18.50 19.00 20.00 20.75 21.00 21.00 
1927 20.25 19.50 20.00 20.50 19.10 19.10 19,00 19.00 20.00 19.50 18.60 18.50 
1926.. 24.00 22.00 21.50 20.90 19.50 19.75 20.30 21.75 21.60 20.25 20.40 20.30 
1925. 26.20 25.35 23.85 21.60 21.75 22.40 22.50 22.50 23.00 23.40 24.00 24.00 
1924.. 23.90 24.25 23.75 20.60 19,30 21.40 21.70 22.00 22.25 22.30 23.50 25.00 
1923 25.15 27.00 31.30 32.10 28.30 25.00 23.15 22.70 23.50 22.50 20.70 22.50 
_ ES 17.50 17.10 17.10 18.60 20.00 20.60 21.00 20.60 22.90 24.85 25.00 24.50 
err 24.50 22.00 21.20 18.25 18.00 17.00 15.25 15.50 16.30 18.00 17.65 17.25 
1920.. 31.50 33.00 32.60 30.60 30.00 30.75 30.00 33.15 34.00 33.75 31.00 25.50 
 Setene 29.40 24.25 22.50 22.40 22.00 21.25 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.00 25.75 27.50 
Se 42.20 40.00 40.00 39.00 39.00 39.00 39. a 39.00 39.00 39.00 38.60 38.50 
| oe 32.00 30.00 33.00 34.25 36.60 43.50 52. 43.00 47.25 43.50 39.00 39.00 

lron Car Wheels, Chicago, 1915-1932 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov Dec. 
1932 $7.75 $7.00 $7.00 $6.75 $6.35 $6.00 $5.50 $6.15 $7.00 $7.00 $7.10 $7.00 
1931 11.25 10.75 10.60 9.50 9.25 10.20 10.00 9.90 9 SO 9 S50 > 00 8.75 
1930 14.05 14.20 14.50 14,45 13.80 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.10 12.00 11.50 
1929 14.10 14.50 14.50 14.75 14.50 14.20 13.60 14.00 14.00 14.00 13.60 13.65 
1928 13.70 14.25 13.95 13.50 13.45 13.10 13.00 13.00 13.00 13.10 14.05 14.05 
1927 14.95 15.10 15.00 14.85 14.00 13.50 13.80 14.75 14.25 13.50 13.15 13.40 
1926 18.00 16.30 16.70 16.45 15.65 15.40 16.50 16.50 15.75 14.50 14.50 14.60 
1925 21.00 19.65 17.50 16.85 15.90 17.40 i735 17.50 17.60 17.25 18.15 18.40 
1924 20.60 21.25 19.90 17.50 16.60 15.65 16.40 16.90 18.40 17.90 18.60 19.50 
1923 25.35 26.50 28.50 27.65 24.30 21.50 20.90 19.60 19.60 18.60 17.85 19.00 
1922 15.25 14.65 15 90 18.15 18.80 18.25 18.90 20.40 23.50 24.75 24.60 23.75 
1921 21.50 21.40 16.60 14.45 14.50 13.70 12.75 13.70 14.90 16.15 16.25 15.90 
1920 36.25 38.75 36.15 38.50 38.25 36.00 35.70 38.40 38.80 37.25 33.25 25.80 
1919 23.20 21.15 20.00 20.40 20.20 22.00 24.50 25.15 23.50 23.60 28.50 29.75 
1918 30. 40 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 27.50 
1917 19.75 18.30 20.30 23.25 27.20 37.00 36.75 30.70 31.00 25.90 27.50 29.50 
1916 14.75 14.05 14.05 14.00 13.15 12.50 11.90 12.00 ‘22° 12.25 15.95 21.00 
1915 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 9.75 9.85 10.30 11.40 11.75 11.75 12.75 14.75 

Heavy Melting Steel, Pittsburgh, 1902-1932 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct Nov. Dec. 
1932 $10.25 $10.25 $10.25 $10.20 $9.75 $9.00 $8.35 $8.55 $9.50 $9.50 $9.15 $8.75 
1931 13.00 12.75 12.90 12.50 4 a 4: 10.30 10.50 10.70 10.80 10.45 10.25 10.25 
1930 16.55 16.90 16.60 16.05 15.40 15.10 14.90 15.20 15.70 14.80 12.85 2.75 
1929 19.00 18.60 18.50 18.60 17.85 18.30 18.45 18.90 18.45 17.30 16.30 15.10 
1928 15.35 15.05 14.75 14.85 15.00 14.70 14.10 15.00 16.55 17.35 17.35 17.50 
1927 17.00 16.10 16.40 16.50 15.50 15.10 14.95 15.00 15.00 14.50 14.50 14.60 
1926 18.75 17.60 17.70 16.90 16.00 15.85 16.70 17.75 17.75 17.00 17.00 17.00 
1925. 22.10 19.00 18.25 17.00 16.60 17.10 17.20 19.25 19.00 18.40 19.50 19.00 
1924 21.10 21.60 19.7 16.60 15.40 16.25 17.30 17.75 18.60 18.20 19.85 21.00 
1923.. 21.65 23.40 26.10 25.85 22.50 20.50 18.25 17.50 18.00 16.10 15.70 18.50 
1922 14.50 13.95 14.95 16.50 17.00 17.40 16.50 17.10 19.50 21.35 20.30 20.00 
1921 15.00 15.00 15.00 13.00 13.60 13.10 12.00 12.60 13.20 14.00 14,25 14.25 
1920 26.50 28.15 28.00 26.40 25.50 25.30 25.70 27.75 28.60 28.00 24.00 17.20 
1919 20.80 17.00 14.60 15.7 15.55 17.25 19.90 21.25 20.50 20.00 21.90 24.65 
1918 30.00 30.00 30.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 29.00 
1917 23.25 21.90 23.40 28.15 28.40 40.00 40.25 36.60 35.50 31.30 29.60 30.00 
1916 17.50 17.35 17.95 18.10 17.10 16.25 16.25 16.00 16.10 17.80 20.55 26.75 
1915 11.55 11.60 12.00 11.90 11.75 11.75 11.75 13.38 14.25 14.00 15.30 17.40 
1914 11.30 12.15 12.40 12.25 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.65 11.65 11.40 10.40 10.45 
1913 15.15 14.90 14.40 14.40 14.15 13.50 12.75 12.65 12.65 12.65 11.75 11.20 
1912 12.50 12.65 12.40 13.00 13.40 13.40 13.65 13.55 13.90 14.40 15.30 15.00 
1911. 13.50 14.30 14.40 13.50 12.75 13.15 12.90 13.40 13.15 12.25 12.15 12.50 
1910 17.90 17.65 17.00 17.00 16.00 15.25 14.50 14.25 14.25 14.40 14.15 Be ge 
1909 16.50 16.00 14.75 14.15 14.95 15.50 iS.7> 16.00 16.75 17.90 18.15 17.95 
1908 13.25 13.25 13.50 12.75 12.75 13.00 13.25 14.75 14.75 14.50 14.75 16.25 
1907 19.25 18.75 18.25 18.25 18.15 18.65 18.50 18.25 17.75 17.50 15.45 13.795 
1906 17.75 16.65 15.90 14.65 15.25 15.00 15.7 16.00 16.90 16.75 17.25 19.75 
1905. ‘ 16.75 16.15 16.50 16.50 15.40 14.50 14.25 14.15 15.40 16.20 17.15 18.25 
. Se 12.65 13.25 RE 14.15 13.05 11.50 10.75 11.15 11.75 12.00 13.65 14.90 
| ee 22.25 21.75 21.25 6 BL: 21.65 20.50 20.25 18.75 18.25 16,00 14.50 11.50 
1902 17.25 17.45 18.55 19.40 20.25 21.40 22.25 21.25 21.25 21.65 21,15 22.25 

Heavy Melting Steel, Detroit (Dealers), 1926-1932 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct Nov Dec 
1932 $5.55 $5.75 $5.75 $5.70 $5.10 $4.75 $3.90 $4.25 $5.55 $5.75 $5.30 $4.60 
1931 9.50 9.50 9.15 8.65 8.15 7.40 7.55 7.30 6.80 6.15 6.00 5.80 
1930 12.25 12.00 11.85 11.70 11.30 11.00 10.85 10,95 11.15 10.95 9.95 9.55 
1929 14.20 14.35 14.05 14.25 13.90 13.50 13.75 14.35 14.20 13.40 12.40 12.50 
1928 11.44 11,25 11.05 10.75 11,00 10.88 10.38 10.50 11.69 12.50 13.30 13.50 
1927 12.50 12.50 12.70 12.88 11.88 11.50 11.56 11.75 11.70 11.50 11.38 11.25 
192¢ 14.75 14.75 14.75 13.35 12.50 12.00 12.80 13.50 12.94 12.75 11.94 12.20 

Heavy Melting Steel, Chicago, 1909-1932 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1932 $7.25 $6.80 $6.75 $6.55 $6.20 $5.60 $4.50 $5.40 $5.75 $6.00 $5.75 $5.50 
1931 10.00 9.85 9.75 9.60 8.65 8.50 8.50 8.25 7.9 7.75 7.65 7.50 
1930 12.65 13.25 13.20 13.00 12.55 12.05 12.00 12.00 12.25 11.55 10.20 10.00 
1929 16.50 16.00 15.55 15.95 15.45 14.95 14.75 15.05 15.05 14.45 13.05 12.50 
1928 12.25 12.55 12.75 12.75 12.95 12.60 12.30 12.65 12.90 13.75 14.50 14.50 
Lo ae 13.20 13,10 13.05 13.10 12.35 12.00 12.10 12.35 12.20 11.75 11.50 11.95 
AR 14.95 13.75 14.00 13.20 12.25 12.65 14.20 14.00 14.10 13 05 13.00 12.90 
1925.. 19.45 17.55 16.7 15.00 14.90 15.90 15.35 16.05 16.45 16.25 16.40 15.80 
1924. . 17.40 18.00 16.70 14.65 13.75 13.55 14.75 15.40 16.40 16.25 17.05 18.50 
1923... 18.70 19.75 23.45 22.40 19.75 17.75 17.10 16.25 16.55 14.50 13.80 16.00 
1922.. 11.20 11,15 12.05 13.55 14.65 14.45 15.15 15.85 18.15 18.50 17.40 16.75 
ts + t04.s 15.25 15.25 12.55 11.25 11.50 11.20 10.55 10.70 11.30 12.55 12.40 11.00 
1920... 24.25 25.05 24.20 23.95 23.15 22.40 23.70 24.15 24.20 21.40 18.50 16.75 
|. See 19.20 14.90 15.25 16.40 15.40 16.75 19.40 20.75 19.00 18.80 20.65 21.25 
., 29.70 30.00 30.00 28.65 28.90 29.00 29.00 29.00 290.0 29.00 29.00 26.50 
. 20.25 21.65 23.00 26.65 28.70 37.00 35.50 33.10 32.65 27.00 28.50 28.90 
Pee ox aes 15.50 15.25 16.20 16.75 16.50 15.35 14.15 14.90 15.50 16.50 19.35 23.35 
| aa 8.90 9.45 9.75 9.30 9.25 9.40 10.15 11.50 12.00 11.55 13.15 15.40 
1914, . 9.20 10.00 9.80 9.50 9.95 9.75 9.50 9.50 9.40 9.00 8.25 8.25 
.. Bee 12.75 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 12.00 9.00 9.00 
| SSR 11.00 10.75 11.25 12.25 12.25 12,25 11.75 12.50 13.00 14.00 oe eg a3.90 
|. Ree 11.50 12.00 12.00 11.50 10.25 10.25 10.25 10.75 10.50 10.00 9.75 9.75 
. Se 16.00 15.50 14.50 14.50 13.00 13.00 12.50 12.25 iecbe 12.25 12.00 12.00 
Sees tind» 14.00 13.40 12.15 12.90 13.50 14.15 14.05 14.95 15.80 16.30 15.75 15.50 
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Market History— 
Heavy Melting Steel, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1909-1932 


an. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept: Oct. Nov. Dec 
1932 $7.50 $7.35 $7.35 $7.20 $6.50 $6.25 $6.25 $6.40 $7.25 $7.25 $6.50 
1931 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.00 9.50 8.75 8.25 8.55 ”3' 7% 8.20 95 7.50 
1930. . 14.50 14.50 14.95 13.95 13.40 13.25 12.50 12.65 13.00 12.00 11.50 11.00 
. AF 16.50 16. 30 16.25 17.00 16.25 16.25 16.50 16.75 16,37 15.80 15.15 14.50 
ee 14.00 14.00 13.75 13.75 13.75 13.15 12.75 12.75 14.65 16.00 15.90 15.50 
3 15.60 15.00 14.75 14.75 14.45 14.25 13.75 13.75 14.00 14.00 14.00 14,00 
1926.. 17.35 16.35 16.20 15.90 15.25 15.25 15.50 16.75 16.85 16.65 15.95 15.50 
1925 20.00 17.85 16.25 15.50 15.00 15.65 16.00 16.75 17.25 17.00 17.60 17.70 
1924. 18.05 18.95 7.00 15.25 14.20 15.00 15.00 16.50 15.90 16.50 18.05 19.00 
ee 19.70 21.20 24.85 23.50 20.40 18.65 17.25 16.00 16.85 15.50 15.50 17.00 
1922 11.75 12.25 13.15 14,35 15.15 15.30 15.00 15.25 17.10 18.00 16.70 16.00 
1921. 15.00 14.50 13,40 11.75 11.80 11.85 11.25 11,25 11.75 12.25 12.60 12.00 
1920. 24.25 25.75 25.55 24.30 23.60 22.40 22.00 24.10 26.40 23.80 20.30 16.90 
1919 19.00 15.25 14.25 15.85 15.30 16.15 18.85 19.60 19.00 19.55 20.80 23.90 
ae 29.80 30.00 29.50 28.30 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.50 28.00 25.00 
i: ee 21.75 20.25 23.50 25.00 26.00 32.60 37.00 32.80 30.75 26.00 26.80 28.00 
. 7a 15.50 14.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 15.35 13.95 15.40 16.65 17.50 21.25 26.00 
ONG com. d 10.00 10.50 11.00 ee 11.50 11.50 12.00 13.50 14.50 15.00 14.50 16.00 
ae 10.50 11.25 11.50 11.00 10.75 10.75 10.50 10.75 10.75 9.75 9.50 9.50 
1913. 14.50 13.50 13.50 13.75 12.50 12.00 11.50 11.75 12.00 11.00 10.25 10.00 
1912 12.25 12.00 13.25 13,00 3,78 13.50 13.75 14.25 14.75 15.50 15.25 15.00 
1911 eR 14.25 14.25 13.75 13.25 13.00 13.00 13.25 12.75 12.00 12.25 12.50 
1910 17.00 16.50 16.50 15.50 14.50 14.50 14.00 13.75 14.00 13.50 12.75 12.50 
1909 17.00 15.50 13.75 13.50 14.50 15.50 16.00 17.00 17.50 18.00 18.00 17.25 
Cast Borings, Pittsburgh, 1902- 1932 
Jan. Feb. March April May A Sept Oct lov bD ° 
1932 $6.75 $6.50 $6.75 $6 65 $6.40 Py 50 a" 75 $5.15 $5.95 $6.25 $6.50 $5.90 
1931 7.70 7.70 7.65 60 7.50 7.75 05 7.50 45 7.50 7.10 6.80 
1930 11.10 12.00 11.15 10.75 1G Sf 9.88 8.50 8.50 8.90 8. 40 7.75 7.15 
|.) See 12.55 12.25 11,50 12.15 11.55 11.85 12.10 12.50 12.40 11.80 11.15 10.75 
1928. ... 11.50 11.00 10.70 10.60 10.70 10.40 9.80 10.50 12.00 12.40 12.00 12.50 
1927 12.50 12.00 12.10 12.38 11.13 10.50 10.50 11.50 11.30 11.00 11.00 11 60 
1926 14.75 14.25 13.25 12.60 11.75 11.85 12.20 12.75 13.00 12.60 12.50 12.00 
1925 17.20 15.60 14.50 13.60 12.85 13.40 13.50 14.50 14.85 14.10 15.10 14.80 
1924 16.50 16.50 15.35 13.65 12.00 13.85 13.75 14.20 14.75 15.20 16.25 17.00 
1923 18.50 19.75 21.80 21.10 21.60 17.50 15.50 15.00 16.00 13.40 12.40 14.00 
1922 10.40 11.25 11.85 13.00 14.15 14.80 15.75 15.75 17.30 18.15 17.75 17.50 
1921 12.50 12.35 11.60 9.70 9.50 9.00 7.60 8 00 9.05 11.60 10.65 9.55 
1920 19.35 21.70 20.35 19.85 19.25 18.35 18.25 19.55 20.50 19.35 17.00 14.50 
1919 14.00 11.80 10.95 12.60 11.30 11 .¢ 13.90 16 10 15.75 15.75 17.95 18.35 
1918 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 18.00 
Oa | ee 12.35 12.25 13.20 14.70 15.45 21.10 23.90 22.00 23.55 20.70 20.00 20.00 
1916 11.35 11.4 11.40 11.30 10.30 9.90 8.65 8 00 8.50 9.15 9.85 13.35 
oo ee 8.25 8.1 8. 8.40 8.40 8.65 8.65 1.00 9.25 9.75 10.00 10.20 
1914. 7.90 8. 4( 9.25 8.40 8.40 7.90 8.15 8.50 8.50 8.25 8.25 8.25 
1913 10 40 10. 4( 10.40 10.40 10.40 9.25 8.40 8.15 8.15 8.40 7.75 7.45 
ae 9 ¢ 9.40 9.15 9.65 10.15 10.15 10.25 19.15 ).90 9.90 10.50 10.40 
1911.. 8 .¢ 8.65 9.50 8.75 8.50 8.90 8.90 9.25 9.40 8.50 8.25 8.35 
1910.. 11.00 10.75 9.75 9.75 9.25 8.75 8.00 8.25 8.40 8.40 8.50 8.65 
1909... 10.75 9.75 8.25 Pe 7.25 9.65 9.75 9 50 10.65 11.15 11.25 11.00 
| eae 6.50 7.50 8.00 8.00 7.50 7.75 7.75 8.75 8.75 8.75 ».75 11.00 
1907.. 12.40 12.65 is, 35 13.65 13.50 13.75 13.75 13.25 13.25 13.00 9.95 6.50 
Se 10.90 10.15 9.65 8.15 8.90 8.75 8.75 9.00 9.75 10.25 10.75 12.25 
oy. See 10.75 it a> 4 Oe 10.90 10.15 10.00 9.15 8.40 8.90 9.75 10.50 10.90 
1904. . 6.00 52> 5.40 6.15 7.15 5.65 5.75 5.25 6.25 6.25 7.40 g 75 
1903 33 25 11.50 11.65 11.25 11. 25 9.00 9.00 7.00 §.25 
1902 8.55 9.15 9.65 10.75 11.75 12.00 11.65 10.75 14.40 15.85 11.65 11.50 
Rails for Rolling, Chicago, 1908- 1932 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. t. Oct Nov. Dec. 
1932 $10.30 $9.85 $9.50 $8.90 $8.25 $7.75 $6.60 £6.50 re 00 $8.00 $8.25 £8 00 
1931 13.00 12.10 12.00 11.85 11.15 10.90 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.50 10.00 10.0 
ee 14.65 14.80 15.00 15.00 14.85 14.55 14.50 14.5 14.50 14.10 13.10 13.0 
1929. 17.10 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.50 17.75 17.60 17.05 15.30 14.60 
1928 15.00 15.00 14.45 14.00 14.35 14.85 14.50 15.00 15.80 16.40 16.50 16.50 
1927 16.00 16.00 15.50 15.85 15.10 14.60 14.60 15.00 15.20 14.70 13.95 14.00 
1926 17.55 16.30 16.50 16.00 14.95 15.10 17.10 17.25 17.25 16.65 16.50 16.50 
1925 20.95 19.15 18.15 15.85 16.75 18.15 17.45 19.10 19.00 18.55 19.40 18.80 
1924 18.90 20.00 19.30 17.10 15.30 14.55 15.50 16.00 17.40 17.20 18.20 19.50 
1923 20.55 22.00 24.90 23.65 21.80 19.40 18.40 tee: 18.30 16.25 15.10 17.00 
1922 12.50 11.50 12.85 14.25 15.50 15.40 16.00 16.75 19.40 20.50 18.90 18.00 
ee 15.80 15.90 13.30 12.70 13.25 12.80 12.45 12.70 13.05 14.00 13.90 12.50 
1920 33.60 34.65 32.60 32.50 31.50 32.35 34.90 38.00 38.50 34.00 24.15 17.40 
22.30 15.55 16.30 17.95 17.45 19.25 24.70 29.00 25.38 26.80 31.15 31.50 
i) 35.30 35.00 35.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
1917. 27.25 25.65 7 ie 31.90 36.80 46.00 46.25 41.90 41.25 36.00 35.70 35.6 
1916.. 17.70 17.10 17.20 17.90 17.25 16.25 15.70 15.70 16.90 18.75 24.90 29.50 
1915. 9.50 9.60 10.00 9.85 10.00 10.00 10.10 11.75 13.15 13.25 14.30 16.70 
1914 11.00 11.20 11.25 ae 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.25 10.85 10.00 9.50 ». 50 
1913 16.25 15.50 15.00 14.50 14.00 14.00 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.50 
1912 13.00 13.00 12.75 12.75 33.25 13.50 13.25 13.50 14.75 16.00 16.50 16.50 
1911 13.50 13.50 13.50 13.00 4.75 12.25 12.25 12.50 12.25 12.25 12.00 12.25 
1910. 17.75 17.75 17.50 17.50 17.25 16.50 16.50 15.50 15.75 15.75 15.00 14.00 
1909. 15.80 15.05 12.80 13.20 14.65 15.50 15.55 16.00 17.20 18.00 20.2 17.70 
1908 12.30 13.00 12.20 12.75 13.20 14.00 14.45 15.60 16.00 15.70 16.9 17.2 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Chicago, 1915-1932 
Jan. Feb. March April May ‘ana July Aug. sept. Oct N De 
1932 $7.25 $6.85 $6.25 $5.85 $5.25 $5.00 $4.60 $4.50 $5.60 $5.60 $5.60 $5.00 
1931 9.50 9.25 9.00 8.80 8.40 8.25 8.25 8.25 8.00 8.00 8.00 7.45 
1930 13.40 13.70 13.50 13.30 12.70 11.50 11.25 125 11.25 10.95 10,20 10.00 
2 ee 14.75 15.75 16.00 16.65 16.40 15.40 14.85 15.40 15.70 14.85 13.85 13.25 
1928 12.65 12. 4( 12.45 12.45 13.05 12.70 12.30 12.40 12.90 13.50 14.25 14.50 
1927 14.20 13.95 13.50 13.50 12.75 12.10 12.35 13.4 12.70 11.40 11.25 11.25 
1926 15.00 14.40 14.50 14.05 12.55 12.65 14. 80 14.75 14.56 14.50 13.75 13.75 
1925 19.15 17.75 16.65 14.60 14.65 15.90 15.90 17 45 17.05 16.30 17.70 15.90 
ot. SS 17.50 17.50 16.05 14.80 13.60 13.25 14.80 15 75 16.70 15.95 17.10 18.75 
1923 19.40 20.50 23.25 22.75 19.95 16.95 16.60 17 05 18.25 15.30 14.10 16.00 
1922 11.86 11.65 12.25 13.25 14.35 14.20 15.20 16.35 19.95 20.40 18.10 17.00 
1921 15.65 15.90 13.50 12.05 11.90 10.80 10.25 11.75 13.05 14.65 13.70 12.10 
1920. 29.00 30.75 30.70 30.70 29.50 28.00 28.10 28.50 27.50 22.50 19.55 16.60 
1919. 23.30 16.65 17.65 18.50 17.05 18.70 21 20 23.25 21.25 22.00 26.50 27.00 
1918 35.00 35.00 35.00* 35.00 35.00 35.00 34.50 33.50 33.50 33.50 3350 29 00 
1917 23.75 24.00 25.75 29.80 32.60 41] 39.15 35.40 36.25 31.90 30.60 31.50 
., ae 15.50 14.95 16.15 16.80 16.35 B33 13.95 15.40 16.65 17.50 21.25 26.00 
Peas, 2 8.80 8. H 9.00 8.55 8.75 8.75 8.90 10.10 10.75 10.70 12.75 14.90 


*Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter 
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Market History— 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought, Eastern Pennsylvania, 1904-1932 


Jan. Feb. March April May June July \ug. Sept. ( Nov. Dec 

1932.. $9.35 $9.00 $9.00 $7.95 $7.75 $6.70 $6.25 $6.25 7.25 $7.25 $7.25 $6.50 
1931... 13.25 12.50 11.00 11.00 11.00 10.50 10.00 9.75 9.75 9.50 9.50 9.50 
1930... . 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.40 15.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 14.25 13.50 13.50 
15.50 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.25 16.13 16.00 16.25 15.25 
1928... 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 15.25 14.80 15.10 15.50 15.50 15.50 
| ee 17.00 17.00 17.65 16.75 16.75 16.75 16.25 15.95 15.75 15.75 15.75 15.75 
(| See 18.35 18.00 18.00 17.75 17.35 17.00 17.00 17.25 17.00 17.00 17.00 17.00 
ae 21.50 20.50 19.50 18.40 17.60 18.20 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.25 18.75 18.75 
Ss aa « 20.10 21.35 19.00 18.40 17.75 17.75 18.05 18.50 18.75 18.75 18.95 19.00 
1923. 22.25 24.10 27.60 27.00 24.40 22.75 18.85 17.50 19.00 18.00 17.75 19.00 
ae 15.00 15.00 15.20 15.63 16.80 17.25 18.00 18.00 20.75 22.00 21.00 18.95 
| Rae 20.00 20.00 18.20 15.50 15.00 15.00 14,25 14.00 14.20 15.40 16.00 15.75 
es 32.90 36.10 36.50 35.25 34.00 33.50 33.50 se A 34.40 29.85 25.75 20.10 
IS i aly 29.80 25.00 24.00 21.50 21.90 22.50 24.70 27.25 27.00 27.00 27.85 30.75 
SS 35.00 35.00 35.00* 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 34.00 
| 27.00 26.75 30.00 36.00 40.80 47.85 54.05 46.20 44.50 41.80 35.35 35.00 
oo. oe 22.50 23.00 23.00 22.50 20.00 19.75 20.00 21.00 22.00 20.55 26.75 
| ree 11.75 12.00 12.50 12.50 12.50 12.75 13.50 15.00 16.00 16.00 17.00 20.00 
J aie 12.90 14.75 15.25 13.15 13.15 12.65 12.65 12.00 12.50 11.50 11.5 11.50 
|| See 16.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 15.50 14.75 14.70 14.25 14.25 13.75 13.75 13.35 
,. ee 15.75 14.75 14.50 14.25 16.25 16.00 15.75 15.25 16.65 16.75 17.75 16.75 
eae 16.25 16.25 17.75 16.75 15.50 15.25 15.25 15.75 15.75 14.50 14.00 14.45 
i. sea 18.75 19.00 18.75 19.25 18.25 16.75 16.25 16.25 16.15 16.75 16.25 16.25 
aenees 20.25 19.25 16.25 15.25 16.25 18.60 17.75 18.75 19.75 20.75 21.25 20.25 
.. ae 14.25 14.25 15.25 14,75 15.50 15.75 16.00 16.50 18.25 18.25 18.50 19.75 
eas 23.25 22.25 21.00 20.50 20.00 20.75 20.25 19.75 18.00 18.00 17.25 14.75 
1906. . 22.75 21.00 19.75 20.25 20.75 18.25 17.50 18.25 20.75 22.25 22.25 23.25 
| Ree 19.75 21.75 22.00 22.75 21.75 18.75 17.00 17.50 19.50 21.75 19.85 23.25 
See 14.65 16.00 16.50 18.25 17.75 14.00 12.75 13.25 14.40 15.25 16.25 19.00 

*Quotations net tons to March 31, 1918, gross tons thereafter. 
. . . 
Machine Shop Turnings, Pittsburgh, 1906-1932 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
1932.. $6.95 $7.10 $7.25 $6.75 $6.30 $5.25 $5.00 $5.25 $5.95 $6.00 $6.25 $6.00 
1931. 6.00 6.80 7.80 7.30 6.75 6.50 6.70 7.30 7.50 7.20 7.00 7.00 
1930. 11.50 11.75 11.00 11.00 10.20 9.50 8.70 8.00 8.00 7.20 6.15 6.00 
1929 12.50 11.25 10.65 11.05 11.00 11.35 11.85 12.40 12.00 11.40 10.75 10.25 
1928 10.60 10.15 10.15 10.25 9.90 9.20 8.80 9.65 11.00 11,25 10.85 12.00 
| ae 12.00 11.00 11.60 12.40 11.15 10.50 10.85 12.50 11.75 11.50 11.15 11.45 
1) eee 14.50 13.60 13.00 12.60 1! 65 11.00 11.60 12.85 13.05 12.00 11.85 11.50 
Ed ia'é 17.80 16.00 14.75 13.60 12.75 13.25 13.50 14.50 14.85 14.15 14.85 14.50 
| ee 15.50 16.10 15.00 13.25 11.10 13.00 13.50 14.00 14.75 11.40 16.00 17.50 
ED v6.06 16.75 18,25 20.65 20.10 18.91 16.60 13.50 11.40 12.75 11.40 11.00 13.50 
le 9.50 9.55 10.65 12.3 13.45 13.65 13.75 13.95 15.45 15.40 16.25 15.90 
1921.. 10.50 10.50 9.70 8.55 8.50 7.90 ’ fe 7.65 8.55 10.25 10.25 9.20 
1920. . 16.75 19.25 18.40 16.85 15.15 17.65 13.55 15.75 15.80 16.00 14.75 11.60 
| ae 11.50 9.70 9.75 1s ,:> 10.00 10.65 12.70 14.00 13.25 12.75 14.00 15.50 
1 20.00 20.00 20.00 19.00 18.70 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 18.50 17.75 
are 12.10 12.00 12.45 13.90 14.55 20.80 23.70 21.20 23.25 19.50 19.65 20.00 
B96... 6.5 10.35 9.55 10.75 11.20 10.35 10.05 8.55 7.75 7.25 8.00 9.10 12.75 
ee 7.75 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 8.15 8.00 7.65 8.65 8.65 9.15 8.75 
., Pee 6.90 7.65 7.65 8.70 8.00 7.90 7.90 7.90 7.90 8.00 7.95 7.75 
1913.. 10.65 10.25 9.50 9.0 8.65 7.25 6.75 6.75 6.75 7.15 7 on 6.40 
1912. 10.25 9.75 9.50 10.00 10.25 10.90 11.00 11.00 10.65 10.90 11.50 11,25 
1911.. 9.00 9.40 10.50 ». 50 9.15 9.15 9.15 9.75 9.65 9.15 9.90 9.35 
FF 13.25 13.00 12.00 11,75 11.25 10.25 9.25 9.35 9.00 9.00 9.15 9.25 
1909.. 13.00 11.75 10.25 8.7 8.25 11.25 11.75 11.50 12 50 13.25 13.75 13.25 
1908. 7.75 8.75 8.75 8 8.25 8.25 8.25 9.00 9.50 9.50 10.50 11.75 
Tt Sas wk 15.25 15.00 15.75 16.00 15.75 15.50 15.50 15.25 14.50 14.00 11.60 7.75 
1906. Pe - 12.50 11.75 11.25 11.25 11.25 11.50 12.40 12.25 12.40 14.75 
Finished Material 
Per Pound f.o.b. 
Rail Steel Bars, Chicago, 1918-1932 

Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov De 

Aes 1.50c 1. 50¢ 1, 50. 1. 50¢ 1. 50¢ 1. 50c 1. 50c 1.50c 1.50 1. 50c 1.50c 1. 50. 
1931. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.50 
SDs. 64's: 1,85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1,80 1.75 1.75 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 
. ee 1.95 1,95 1.95 1,95 1.95 1,95 1.95 BF 1.95 1,90 1.95 1.90 
eee 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.95 2.00 
, ee 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.80 
1926... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
C:  - 2.03 2.13 2.07 2.00 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
, 2.30 2.58 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1923 2.00 2.00 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
ae 1.60 1.50 1.50 1. 3o 1.65 1.65 1. 7¢ 1.80 1.95 2.00 2.00 2.00 
1921. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.15 2.00 2 v0 ‘95 1.85 1.85 1.75 1.70 1.65 
ee 2.90 3.20 3.35 3.70 3.75 3.99 RE 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
. es 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.595 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.75 2.85 
1918 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 

No. 10 Blue Annealed, Pittsburgh, 1913-1932 

Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

1932 1. 75¢ 1. 70« 1. 70c 1.70c 1. 70¢ 1. 70c i. 70 1. 70c 1.70c 1. 70 1. 70. 1. 70 
1931 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 
1930. 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.90 
1929. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 re 
1928. 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
1927. 2.25 2.20 2.20 2.20 ae 2.25 es 2a 2.25 2.15 2.10 2.10 
1926. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.45 pe 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.35 2.40 2.40 
1925. 2.70 2.70 2.65 2.55 2.45 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.25 2.40 2.50 
1924..... 2.95 2.90 2.95 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.75 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.60 2.70 
 : Se 2.50 2.50 ar 2.80 3.00 3.00 $.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 
1922... 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.35 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.50 
1921... 3.55 3.55 3.05 2.95 3.10 3.00 2.55 2.40 2.30 2.50 2.40 2.25 
1920. . 4.05 5.50 5.50 4.85 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.95 3.65 
1919... 3.90 3.90 3.80 3.55 3.59 3.50 3.50 3.55 3.55 A 3.55 3.55 
1918. 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
ee 4.10 4.35 4.70 5.35 6.65 8.00 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.85 4.75 4.25 
SN icons 2.45 2.60 2.85 3.00 3.05 3.10 3.00 3.00 2.95 3.15 3.30 3.90 
ll ee 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.35 1.50 1.60 1.85 2.25 
1914 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 ) eS 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 boo 
1913 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.75 73 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.45 1,40 
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_ Tank Plates, Pittsburgh, 1895-1932 


= Jan. Feb. Mare April May J ly » Uct. Nov. Dec 
1932, 1.55¢ 1. 50 1.55¢ .60c 1. 60c 1,60 1, 60c 1. 6 1.60 1.60 1. 60¢ 1. 60¢ 
|. SRS 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1,60 1. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
1930... 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.75 1,70 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
. ey 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.95 1,95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.90 
1928... 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 
193¢.% 1.90 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.80 
1926.. 1.90 1.85 1.85 1,90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 
1925. 2.00 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.85 1.90 
1924 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.35 2.25 2.15 2.10 2.00 1.95 1.80 1.85 1.90 
1923 2.05 2.15 2.35 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1922 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1. 80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
LL ee 2.65 y 2.05 2.15 2.20 2.00 1.85 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.50 
) Se 3.10 3.70 2 3.65 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.20 3.00 2.65 
rr 3.00 3.00 2.90 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.70 
1918.. 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
1917... 4.25 4.30 5.00 5.45 6.40 7.75 9.45 9.20 7.50 3.25 3.25 3.25 
1916 2.50 2.55 PS 3.50 3.50 >.50 3.50 3.75 3.70 3.70 3.90 4.25 
1915 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1 25 1.30 1.35 1.45 1.70 1.95 
1914 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.15 15 Fe 1.20 1.20 1.10 1.10 
1913. 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 45 1.45 1.40 1.35 1.30 1.20 
1912 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.20 1.25 1.25 1 30 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.55 
1911 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.30 1.25 1.20 1.10 1.15 
1910 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1,45 1.40 1.40 1°40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1909 1.60 1.45 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.60 
1908 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1907 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.7 
1906. . 1,60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1,70 
R905... 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1904... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 
i 1.60 1.60 1.75 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1902 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1901... 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1900. . 2.40 2.20 2.00 1.80 1.60 1.35 1.05 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.35 1.40 
1899... 1.30 1.45 1.75 2.05 2.10 2.30 2.45 2.55 2.85 2.80 2.50 2.30 
1898... 1.00 1.00 0.95 1.00 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.15 
1897.. 1.10 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.05 1.00 1.00 
1896 , 1.40 2.35 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.25 he 1.20 115 1.15 1.10 1.10 
1895 1.1 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.2 1.60 1.7 1.80 1.70 1.60 1.50 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh, 1901-1932 
Jar Feb Marc April ay ] ful Aue Sept dct. ‘Oo I 
1932. ... 99 1. 50¢ 1.55¢ 1.60 1. 60c 1.60 60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1931. 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.65 | | 1 60 1 60 1 60 1 60 
1930. 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.80 1.75 1.75 1.70 l 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
ae 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.90 
1928 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.8 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 
1927 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.90 1,85 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 ee, 1.7 1.80 
i. , ere 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.90 2.00 2 00 2.00 2.0 2.00 2.00 
1925 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
7 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.05 2.18 
jy) 2.00 bak Sj 2.30 4.39 2.40 2.40 2.40 2 40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
.) 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1 80 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
ore 2.35 Beas 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.05 1.85 1.75 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.50 
1920 3.10 3.85 3.85 3.65 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.00 2.39 
1919 2.70 2.70 2.60 re aiae 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.35 2.45 2.90 
1918 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 
1917 3.20 3.20 3.45 3.65 3.65 4.00 4.70 4.75 4.25 2.90 2.90 2.90 
1916 2.40 2.40 2.65 3.04 3.00 2.85 2.75 2.55 2.60 2.70 2.95 3.15 
1915 1.10 1,10 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.45 1.70 1.90 
1914 1.20 1 20 1.20 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 
ik: ae 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.25 
42 ee eB ee: 1.10 35 1.20 1.20 Ae 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1911. 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.25 1.25 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.10 
1910 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1909. 1.40 1.30 1.20 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.35 1.40 1.40 1,45 1.50 
lL = 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.49 
1907. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1906. 2.00 1.75 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.55 1.60 
1905. 1.45 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.70 1.80 1.95 
1904. 1.30 1.30 1.35 Yee 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.30 1.35 1.30 1.40 
1903. 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.30 
1902. 1.60 1.50 1.50 1.65 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.70 
1901 1.20 1.25 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.50 1 1.50 l 1.50 1.60 1.60 
Structural Shapes, Pittsburgh, 1895-1932 

Ja Feb March April May June jul Aug ept Oct Nov De 

1932 1.55¢ 1. 50« 1.55¢ 1.60c 1.60c 1.60 l < 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1931 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 1. 6 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 
1930 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.70 1.65 oe 1,60 1. 6 1.60 1.60 
ee 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.95 1.95 1,95 1.95 1.9 1,95 1.95 1.90 1.90 
1928 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 l ) 1.95 1.95 1.90 
1927 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.8 1 1.75 1.75 1. 80 
1926. 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 2.00 2 2.00 2.00 2.00 
be 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.0 1.90 1.90 2.00 1.95 
1924. 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.35 2.89 2.20 2.35 2.05 2 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
i: ee 2.05 2.15 2.35 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
i, > SA 1.50 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.80 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 
1921. 2.45 2.25 2.10 2.15 2.20 2.05 1.90 1.75 1.70 1.60 1.60 1.50 
1920. 2.65 3.15 3.25 Be 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.15 3.10 3.10 3.00 2.45 
1919 2.80 2.80 2.70 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.45 2.50 
1918 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 
1917. 3.10 3.25 3.45 3.70 4.00 4.00 4.50 4.50 3.75 3.00 3.00 3.00 
1916 1.85 2.05 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.70 2.90 3.00 
1915 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1 40 1.65 1.75 
1914 2 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.15 1.10 1.10 1.15 1.20 1.15 1.10 1 05 
1913 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.40 Pe}. 1.30 1.25 
1912 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.4 1.50 1.55 
1911 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 ioe ..20 1.35 1.30 1.20 1.15 
1910 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
1909. 1.60 1.45 1.30 1.20 1.25 1.30 1.35 1.40 1.50 1.50 ! 1. 60 
1908 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1907 1.70 1.70 1.7 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
1906. 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
1905. 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
1904. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.40 
Y 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
> 1.60 1.60 1 70 1.85 2.00 2.25 2.2 2.35 2.25 2.15 2.10 2.00 
Le 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
1900. . 225 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.05 1.90 1.75 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 
1899.. 1. 30 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.75 1.95 2.05 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 
a 1.15 1.15 1.15 5:35 1.15 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
. ae 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.30 1.05 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.10 1.10 1,10 
., = 1.45 1.50 1,45 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.4 
1895 ee 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.35 1.50 1.60 1.65 1. 6&0 1 60 1.35 
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Market History— 
Bar-lron, Chicago, 1907-1932 
arch r ] July 


Jan Feb. M April May June Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec 
1932 1. 60c 1. 70¢ 1. 70« 1. 70¢ 1.65c 1.65 1.65c 1.65 1.65 1. 65« 1.65c 1.65« 
1931 1.70 1.75 1.70 1,80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.6 
1930 2.00 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 l 1.75 1.70 1.70 
1929 2.00 2.05 2.00 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.00 2.00 
1928 1.90 1.95 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 00 2.00 2.00 
1927 2.00 2.00 2.0 » 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.85 1.90 
192¢ 2.00 2.00 2.00 00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 ?.00 ) 2.00 2.00 
1925 2.00 > OO 2.10 10 2.10 2.05 1.95 1.90 1.90 ( 2.00 2.00 
1924 2.40 2.40 2.4 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.9% 2.15 10 2.10 2.00 
1923 2.35 2.45 2 60 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.40 : 2.40 2.40 
1922 1.60 1.60 1.60 1 .¢ 1.65 1.75 1.80 2.00 2.25 2.50 2.35 
921 2.75 2.65 act 2.50 2.45 MP be 1.95 We 1.75 I 1.70 1.65 
1920 ] 3.45 7 sn 5 3 5 3 7 3 5 3 75 : oe :. 9 3.75 3.50 
1919 3.1 2.95 8 2.50 2.55 2.65 2.65 2.¢ 2.70 2.43 2.75 
1918 0 3.50 5( 50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3; 50 3; sO 7 50 3.50 3 SO 
1917 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 3.40 4.00 4.50 4 50 4 50 4.50 4.00 4.00 
1916 1.85 1.90 2.20 2.35 2.35 2.95 2.35 2.29 » ae fe re b 2.50 2.60 
1915 0.95 1.05 1.10 . as 1.15 1.15 1.20 1.25 1.30 ee. 1.50 1.70 
1914 1.15 1.20 1.1 [sae 1.10 1.10 1.05 1.05 1.05 1.05 0.95 0.9 
1913 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.35 1.25 Bh 1.15 
1912 1.15 1.15 1.15 ap 1.25 1,25 1.35 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.55 1.55 
1911 1.30 1.30 1.2 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 Re we 2.25 
1910 1.60 1.60 l 1.55 1.50 1.45 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.30 
1909 1.50 1.50 1.40 1.30 1.25 1.30 i .20 1.40 1.50 1.50 3.55 1.60 
1908 1.60 1.55 1.5 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
190 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.75 vs 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.75 
No. 24 Black Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1907-1932 
Jan Feb. Mar April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1932 2. 20% 2.15« 2.20« 2. 20¢ 2. 20c 2.20c 2.20c 2.15c¢ 2.10 2.10 2.10 2. 20 
1931 Be 2.35 2.25 2.25 2.15 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
1930 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.50 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.35 
1929 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.90 2.95 2.95 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.80 BY b Ya 
1928 2.80 2.85 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.65 2.65 2.70 2.70 2.80 2.85 
1927 2.95 2.90 2.90 2.80 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.03 2.80 2.75 
1926 3.35 3.35 3.25 3.25 3.20 3.10 3.10 3.10 *3.05 3.05 3.10 3.10 
1925 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.35 3.25 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.10 3.10 3.25 3.35 
1924 Re 3.75 3.75 3.70 3.65 3.65 3.60 3.50 3.45 3.40 3.45 2 50 
1923 3.35 3.35 3.55 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.85 3.75 3.75 3.75 3.75 
1922 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.10 3.15 3.15 315 3.25 3.40 3.50 4.38 3 30 
1921 4.35 4.20 3.90 3.90 4.00 3.90 3.35 3.05 2.80 3.00 2.95 3.00 
1920 5.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.05 4.45 
1919 4.70 4.70 4.60 4.35 4.35 4.30 4.30 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 4.35 
1918 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1917 4.55 4.55 5.05 75 7.00 8.15 9.00 9.00 8.75 7.75 5.30 5.00 
191¢ 2.55 2.60 2.75 2.90 2.95 2.90 2.90 2 7s 2.8 3.20 3.65 4.45 
1915 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.85 1.90 2.05 2.20 2.50 
1914 1.85 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.90 1.95 1.95 1.90 1.80 
1913 2.30 a.29 rie eS 2.35 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.10 2.00 1.95 1.90 
1912 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.85 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.05 2.10 2.20 2.25 2.00 
1911 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.85 2.15 2.00 2.0 1.95 1.90 1.85 1.85 1.90 
1910 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.2 2.20 2.20 2.a0 2,43 2.15 re he 
1909 2.40 2.40 .io0 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.30 2.40 2.40 
1908 2.5 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.5 sO 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.350 
1907 - 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2 60 2.60 2.60 » 60 2.60 2.60 
*No, 28 gage bef Sept. 1, 192¢ 
Automobile Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1922-1932 
Jan Feb March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. De 
1932 2. 90: 2. 85« 2. 85¢ 2. 80« 2.80 2. 80 2. 80¢ 2. 70c 2.43 2. 65¢ 2. 60« 2.60 
1931 ~ 3.30 3. 30 3. 30 3.15 3.05 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.00 
1930 ; 3.90 3.90 3.90 3. 80 3.80 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.45 5.29 3. 30 
lL. 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 +.10 4.10 4.10 4.10 4.05 4.00 4.00 
()) ee 4.00 4.10 4.15 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.05 4.10 
cer 5 ba en 4.20 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.15 4.15 4.10 
. 4.50 4.40 4.40 4.35 4.30 4.25 4.20 4.25 *4.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
a 4.75 4.70 4.55 4.45 4.35 4.30 4.25 4.25 4.25 4.35 4.45 4.50 
. 5.35 5.35 5. 30 Dane 5.10 5.10 5.10 4.85 4.75 4.60 4.65 4.70 
1923 4.85 4.95 §.35 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.35 5.35 §.35 5.35 5.35 5.35 
SRE A d - 4.85 4.85 
*No. 22 gage previous to September, 1926; No. 20 gage since 
No. 24 Galvanized Sheets, Pittsburgh, 1903-1932 
Jan. Feb. Marc April May June July Aug Sept O Nov. Dec 
193 2. 80¢ 2.75« 2. 80. 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.85 2.80 A 2.80 2.85c 2.85 
1931 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.85 2.80 2.80 2.90 2.90 2.90 2 2.90 2.90 
1930 3 35 3.30 3; 30 3.30 3.25 3.20 3.15 3.10 3. Of ; 0 2.95 2.90 
ere 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.65 3.70 3.65 3.60 3.55 3.50 3.50 3.45 3.40 
1928 3.65 3.65 3.75 3.65 3.65 3.55 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.55 3.60 
1927 3.80 3.70 3.70 3.65 3.80 3.80 3.85 3.85 3.85 3_80 3.70 3.60 
1926 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.55 4.30 4.30 4.30 #395 3.90 3.95 Pee. 
1925 4.75 4.75 4.70 4.55 4.35 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.20 4.2 4.50 4.60 
1924 4.95 4.90 4.90 4.85 4.80 4.80 4.70 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 
1923 4.35 4.35 4.65 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.85 4.90 
1922 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.10 4.15 4.15 4.15 4.25 4.40 4.50 4.35 4.35 
1921 5.70 5.50 5.05 4.90 5.00 4.90 4.35 4.05 3.80 4.00 3.95 4.00 
1920.. 6.35 7.00 7.25 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.50 7.35 5.85 
4) a 6.05 6.05 §.95 5.70 5.70 5.65 5.65 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 5.70 
\. Sr 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 6.25 S.20 6.25 6.25 
1917 6.55 6.80 6.80 7.55 8.80 9.95 10.25 10.25 9.70 8.80 6.50 6.25 
1916 4.75 4.75 4.80 4.85 4.85 4.80 4.35 4.25 4.20 4.45 5.05 6.25 
_, 7a ye 3.00 3.40 3.30 3.40 4.45 £39 3.95 3.65 3.50 3.90 4.75 
1914 2.85 2.95 2.95 2.90 2.80 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.95 2.95 2.85 2.80 
\, = 3.45 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.40 3.40 3.30 3.25 3.15 3.05 2.95 2.85 
1912 3.20 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.30 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1911 aoe 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.80 3.00 3.00 3.20 
1910 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.50 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 3.20 
1909 3.40 3.30 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.60 3.70 3.70 
1908 3.70 Bia 3.70 3.60 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.30 3.30 3.20 3.20 
1907.. 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.70 3.70 3.60 3.60 3.50 3.50 
1906. . 3.60 3.60 3.70 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.90 3.80 4.00 4.00 4.00 
905.. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
ta. ee 3.50 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.50 
POR neds 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 
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Market History— 
Tin Plate, Pittsburgh, 1903-1932 


Per Base Box. 100 Ibs., Pittsburgh 








Jar I Marc} April May , \ sept Oct Nov. De 
1932 $4.75 $4 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4.75 $4 $4.7 $4.50 $4.25 
1931 5.00 5 5.00 5.00 5.00 5 5 5.00 5.00 4.75 4.75 4.75 
1930 5.25 5 5.25 5.2 5.25 5 ; 2 5.2 5.00 5.00 5.00 
1929 , 2. 5.35 5.35 5.35 5.35 5 5.35 5.35 5.35 5 35 § 35 
1928 $.25 5 5.25 2 25 2 25 5.25 5.25 30 5.35 
192 5.50 c 5.50 5 $0 sO 4 0 5 sO 5.50 5.30 0 25 
1926 5.50 5 5.50 SO 78) ( ) sO 5 50 sO ) ri 
1925 5.50 5 5 so 5 sO ) sO 5 sO } $ sO 
1924. 5.50 7 5.50 5.50 5 sn { sO 5 sO ¢ to 
1923 4.75 4 4.95 4.95 S( ( S ) 5.50 0 5.50 0 5 
1922 4.75 4 $.75 4.75 $.7 4 t i +.75 4.75 t 4 
1921 7.00 7 7.00 6.65 6.3 ¢ 5 ew. ? 15 5.00 4 80 4.75 
1920 7.00 7 7.00 OK 00 0 7 .( 0 00 7.00 00 7 00 
i919 7.35 7 7.25 00 00 00 Oo 7.0 00 00 00 00 
1918 Pee 7 7.75 7S 75 7 5 75 5 7.75 7 75 
1917 6.90 7 0 7.50 ) 25 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 8. 20 5 
1916 $.75 3.75 4.15 4.70 15 R( 00 6 5.75 6.05 6.50 
1915 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.20 2 T 10 3.10 3.10 3.10 3.35 3. 60 
1914 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.4 2 45 55 3.35 3.15 3.20 
1913 3.60 3.60 3.60 6 64 60 3. 60 3 60 60 . es 3 50 3 40 
1912 3.40 3.40 3.50 +. < sO ) SO ; { ) 3; 70 3.70 ; 60 
ae 3.70 3.70 3.70 3.60 60 60 3.60 3.50 3. Si 3.40 3.40 3.40 
1910 3.50 3.50 3.60 +. 60 60 60 60 60 60 3.60 3; 60 3.60 
ee 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 3.40 40 40 3.50 + 50 3.50 
1908.... 3.60 3.60 3.60 3.60 60 3; sO 7 5 ; sO ; 3 SO + so 3.40 
1907. 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 80 3.80 3.70 3.70 0 3.60 3.60 ; 60 
1906. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3. af 3.70 3.70 3. AX 0 3 90 3.90 4 00 4.00 
> ee 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 ; 50 3.40 40 3.40 3 30 3 30 3.40 ; SO 
1904 3.40 3.40 3.30 3. 30 3.20 3 20 3.20 3.10 7 30 3 40 3 sO 3 50 
1903 3.80 3.80 3.90 3.90 3.80 3.80 3.70 3.70 7 60 3 60 + 60 + 50 

s 
Plain Wire, Pittsburgh, 1912-1932 

Jan. Fet Marc A; fay June Jul Aue ) 
1932 2.20 2.20 2. 20. 2.20 2 ». 20 2. 21 20 20 20 0 
1931 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2 2¢ 2.20 2 ?. 20 2. 21 2.20 2 
1930 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.30 3( 2.30 2.30 
1929 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 50 2.50 2.50 2.4 2.40 2.40 2. 4( 
1928 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 4 2.40 { { 2.40 ) 
1927 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 > 40 2.40 2.40 2.40 10 2.4 
1926 2.50 2.50 2.50 2 0 2.50 2.50 sO 2.50 2.50 2 0 7 ) 2 ) 
1925 2.60 2.60 2.60 ? §5 2.50 2.45 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2 50 2. 5( 
1924 2.75 7.29 pe ye g.' 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.50 ’ 60 
19235.;; 2.45 2.60 2.65 2.70 2.75 2 96 2.75 2.75 275 2.75 2.75 2.75 
1922. 2:00 2.20 2.25 Ye 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2.40 45 2.45 2.45 
1921. 3.25 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.6 2.60 Sa 
,, eee 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.20 3.25 3.25 3.25 
1919 3.25 3.25 3.20 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.15 3,25 
3 3.25 3.25 25 5 3.25 3.2 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
1917. 2.95 2.95 3.10 20 3.45 3 60 3 95 3 95 395 3 85 3.25 . 4 
1916 1.95 2.10 2.25 Pe 2.45 2.4 2.45 2.55 2.5 2.60 2.80 2.95 
1915 1.30 a 1.40 1.40 1.35 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.55 1.60 1.70 1.90 
ll) See 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.40 Russ 1.30 1.30 ‘ae 3 1.40 1.40 1.30 
1913 1.55 1.55 1.5 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.45 1.4 1.40 1.40 1.3 
1912 53.00 1.40 1.40 1. 4 1.40 1. 4 1.40 1.4 1.50 1.55 i | 

Wire Nails, Pittsburgh 
ire Nails, Pittsourgh, 1907-1932 

Jar Fe Marc! Apr May June Jul Aug t Oct Nov D 
1932 $1.95 $1.9 $1.95 $1.95 $1.95 $1.95 $1.95 $1.95 $1.95 $1.9 $1.95 $1.95 
193] 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.90 1. 1.90 1.90 
1930 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.15 2.15 2.10 2.0 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.9 
1929 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 
1928 2.50 2.60 2.65 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.55 ae 2.55 2.55 axa 2.¢ 
1927 2.65 2.60 2:55 2.55 2.50 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.55 2.50 2 
1926 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.¢ 2.¢ 2.65 2.65 2.65 
bo Oe re 2.85 2.85 2.20 y Bey 4 2 2.¢ 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.€ 
1924.. 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.95 2.90 > 2 2.85 2.20 2.75 2.75 2.8 
bt Pe 2.70 2.75 2.90 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 ; 00 
ves. 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 40 2.40 2.65 2.70 2.70 2.70 
1921. 3.25 3.00 3.00 3.25 ‘os 3.00 2.75 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.50 
1920 3 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 Fam 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.2 
1919 3.50 3.50 3.45 ee 3.25 Bo 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.45 +. 50 
1918.. 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3 50 3.50 3. 50 3 SQ 
a9t7. . 3.00 3.00 3.15 3.20 3.50 3 ¢ + 00 4.00 4.00 3.90 3.50 3 50 
1916.. 2.15 2.20 2.40 2.40 2.50 2.50 2.50 2. 6 2.60 2.65 2.8 + Of 
EYED « « 1.50 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.60 1 .¢ 1.70 a3 1.85 2.00 
1914.. 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.60 1.60 1.60 1, 5¢ 
1913.. 1.75 ee 1.75 1.80 1.80 1.80 we E ] 1.65 1.60 1.60 1. Of 
Jee. os 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.65 1.70 1.70 1.75 1.7 
1911 1.70 We jo 1.80 1.80 1.75 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.65 1.65 1.55 ~*~ 
1910 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.85 1. 8 1.80 1.70 l 1.70 1.70 1.65 l 
1909 9s 1.95 1.9 1.95 1.60 1. 7( 1.70 l 1. 8 1.80 1.80 l 
1908 2.05 2.05 2.0 2.05 2.05 > 00 1.95 | 1.9 1.95 1.9 | 
1907 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.0 2.00 2.00 2.0 2.0 ) 

Cold-Rolled Strip, Pittsburgh, 1910-1932 

Jar I Marc April May June J Aug Sept ) . ) 
1932 2. 00< 1.90 2.00 2. 00¢ 2. O0e } 0 2.00 
1931 ry 2.29 2.25 2.20 2.15 2.15 y Tt 2, i 2.1 cone 2.10 2.05 
1930 2.70 2.65 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.45 2.45 2.40 2.35 ee 2.35 2.25 
1929 2.85 2.85 cite 2.49 2.75 2.75 2.75 r af. 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
1928 3.00 3.10 3.15 2:75 2.75 2.75 2.75 70 2.75 2.80 2.8 
1927 3.10 2.90 2.95 3.00 3.00 3.25 3.25 25 l 2.95 2.95 3. Of 
1926 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.85 3.75 3.70 3.65 3.50 3 50 3.50 3.25 3.25 
1925 4.10 4.15 4.05 4.00 3.85 3.65 3.75 3.75 3.75 3. 90 0) 
1924 5.00 4.80 4.80 4.75 4.50 4.50 4.35 4.20 +.0 4.00 4.00 +. 1 
1923 4.5 4.65 4.80 5.15 §.25 5.25 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.75 
1922 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.60 3.70 3.95 4.00 4.00 4.2 4.50 4.50 4.50 
1921 6.25 6.25 5.65 5.50 5.50 5.00 4.40 3.90 3.75 3.75 3.80 3.75 
1920 5.65 7.00 8.80 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 8.50 7.35 8.50 8.00 6.85 
1919 6.25 6.25 6.10 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 5.65 
1918 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 6.50 
1917 6.50 6.50 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 7.00 6.50 6.50 
1916 4.25 4.65 5.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.50 6.50 6.50 
1915 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.85 2.85 3.00 3.10 3.25 3.50 3.75 
1914 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 2.75 
1913 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.2 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.05 
1912 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 3.00 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.15 3.20 3.25 
1911 2.95 2.95 3.25 bias 3.25 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 
1910 si idk 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.95 2.9 

*April, 1928, and subsequently, prices are for 3 tons or over, instead of less t tons 
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Jar Feb. March At May June Jul Aug “pt Oct. Nov. Dec 
1932 2.00 2. 00c 1. 90« 1.90 1.75 1.70 1.70 1. 70c 1.70 1.70 1.70 1. 70¢ 
1931 2.10 2.10 2.10 2. 1¢ 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 
1930 2.15 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 yt 2.10 2. 1¢ 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 
1929 2.20 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.20 
1928 2.30 2.25 + By 2.20 2.20 2.15 2.11 2.15 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 
1927 2.35 2.35 2.40 40 2.40 2.35 2.30 2.30 2.20 2.15 2.10 2.10 
1926 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 0 2.50 2.45 2.40 2.40 
1925 2.80 2.80 Se 2.70 2.70 2.60 2.55 2.50 2.45 2.50 2.50 
1924 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 3.00 2.90 > 2 2.80 75 2.70 2.70 2.80 
1923 2.50 2.65 2.85 00 3.2 3.2 3.2 3.2 2 3.25 3.00 2.90 
1922 2.00 1.90 1.8 1.8 2.00 2.00 2.05 ra ». 50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1921 3.60 3.60 3.10 3 3.10 3.00 Bi 2.50 ». 40 2.2 2.15 2.00 
1920 3.65 3.8 4.50 5 4.40 4.50 i 4.5 4.25 4.10 4.00 3. 66 

Hot-Rolled Strip, Wide, Pittsburgh, 1917-1932 

Jan Feb Mar April Ma June Ju Aug Yet ) ) 
| 2 1.40 1. 40¢ 1. 40. 1.45 1.50 1.50 1.4 1.45 1.4 1.4 1, 45 1.4 
1931 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.55 1. 50 1.50 *&. 1.35 ee. 1.55 1.50 1.45 
1930 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.70 1.70 1.70 6 1.65 1.65 1.60 1.55 1.55 
1929 1.80 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1.90 1,90 1.90 
1928 1.85 1.85 1.90 1.90 1.8 1.85 1.90 1.85 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
192 2.20 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.00 1.90 
192¢ 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 
1925 2.35 2.40 <2 2.20 2.20 2.20 2.20 2. 20 2.20 3.42 2.30 2.30 
1924 3.00 2.95 2.85 2.7 60 By 5( 50 2.45 2.35 yep i 2.35 
1923 2.75 2.85 3.10 3 30 3.30 3.30 20 1 3.10 3.00 3.00 a ae 
1922 2.00 1.80 1.80 1.95 2.05 5( 0 >. 75 2.90 2.90 2.80 
1921 3.30 3.30 2.85 OF oe 2.70 2.50 2.30 l 2.15 2.25 2.00 
1920 3.70 4.80 5.2 15 5.50 5. 50 5.50 0 0 5.50 5.00 3.90 
1919 3.80 3.55 3 2 3.05 3.0 10 3.30 3.30 3.30 *3. 30 *3.30 
1918 4.50 4.50 4 4.25 0 0 0 50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
191 ? 5 7.00 00 §.25 4.50 

*First quarter 1920 delivery 
Hot-Rolled Strip, Narrow, Pittsburgh, 1928-1932 

Jan Feb March April May Ju Jul Aug Sept ) Nov ) 
1932 1.50 1. 50¢ 1.50 l 1. 60« 6 1.4 1.45 1.45 1.4 1.45 4 
1931 1.65 1.65 1.65 l 1.60 l.¢ 1. ¢ 1.65 L . 1.60 1.55 
1930 1.95 1.90 1.90 l ) 1.80 1.80 1.7 1.75 1.75 1.70 1.65 1.65 
1929. 1.90 1,95 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.0 2.0( 2.00 
1928 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.05 2.00 2.0 2.0 ] 1.9 2 1.90 1.99 

Hoops, Pittsburgh, 1908-1928 
This designation was superseded in 1928 by narrow | yiled strip 

Jan. Feb March April Ma Jun Jul Aug. Sept det Nov De 
.. Fe 2.10¢ 2.1 2.20¢ 05 o: aC 2.10 2a 2.0 2. 10¢ 2.10¢ 2.00 2.00 
1927, 2.40 2.25 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 ye de 2.20 2.15 
1926 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1925 2.45 2.45 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.50 
1924 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.60 2.60 o29 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1923 2.75 2.85 3.10 3.30 3.30 3.30 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.15 3.00 2.90 
1922. 1.95 1.85 1.80 1.95 2.05 2.39 2.45 2.3 2.75 2.90 2.90 2.80 
1921.. 3.05 3.05 2.70 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.45 2.40 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.15 
1920 3.05 3.0 3.50 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
1919 3 30 3. 30 3.25 30s 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3 05 37 OS 
1918 3.50 3.50 3.0 3; SO 3.50 3.50 ; $0 3; 50 3; 50 3; 50 3 50 3 60 
1917 3.50 3.50 3.90 4.10 4.70 5.75 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 4.60 3.50 
1916 2.00 2.25 2.55 2:75 ane 2.75 RE 2.80 3.00 3.00 rae Pe 
1915 ee 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.25 1.30 1.40 1.50 1.75 1.95 
1914 1.40 1.30 1.30 1,25 eh ess 1.25 ee 1.25 iL .25 1.25 1.25 
1913 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 
1912 1.30 1.25 1.25 1.25 ..25 i7e5 1.35 1.40 1.40 1.45 1.50 1.50 
1911 1.50 1.50 1.45 1.45 1.45 1.4 1.40 1.40 1.35 RS 1.30 1.30 
1910 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.55 1.55 1.55 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
1909 1.80 1.75 1.60 1.60 1.50 1.40 1.40 1.40 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.55 
1908 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.90 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 

Bands, Pittsburgh, 1916-1928 
This designa was superseded in 1928 by narr 

Jan Feb March April May June July Aug Sept Oct Nov De 
1928 2.10 2.10 2.10 2.0 2.00 2.00 2.00 1.95 1.95 2.00 1.90 1.90 
1927 2.40 Bua 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 2.20 2.45 
1926 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
1925 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.45 2.50 2.50 
1924. 3.00 3.00 2.85 2.70 2.75 2.70 2.60 2.60 2.40 2.40 2.40 2.40 
1923 2.75 2.85 3.10 3.30 $3.30 3.30 3.15 3.15 3.15 7339 3.00 2.90 
1922 Ras 1.75 1.70 1.85 2.05 2.35 2.45 2.55 2.75 2.9 2.90 2.80 
1921. 3.05 3.05 2.7 2.75 2.75 2.70 2.35 2.20 2.20 2.25 vB 2.00 
1920. 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
1919. 3.30 3.30 3.25 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 3.05 
1918 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 3.00 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 
1917 3.00 3.00 Fe 3.35 $.@0- ° 5.50 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 4.30 2.98 
1916 1.85 2.05 2.35 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.75 2.90 
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1932 


Aug pt 
> 75 > 75 
2.75 ? 75 
> 7c > 75 
2:75 2.75 
2.75 2.75 
> 75 ) 75 
2.75 2.75 
2.75 2.75 
2.75 2.75 
> 7¢ > 7¢ 
&.f2 - > 
2.40 2.50 
5 yg. 2.75 

75 7.75 
ye , ep 
3.25 3.25 
3.25 3.25 
2.00 2.00 
1.50 1.50 
1.50 1.50 


915-1932 


c pri fai il \ 1g pt 
RS 1. 85< 1. 85c¢ 1.85 Rs 1 Rs 1. 85< 
95 1.95 95 1.9 1.95 c 1.95 
05 2.05 2.05 2.05 2.05 0S 2.05 
15 2.15 2.39 2.55 He 2.15 y Oe 
15 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.15 oe 2.15 
35 > 35 2.35 2.35 » 35 >? 35 2.35 
25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2 2.30 2.35 
45 2.40 2 <5 2.35 ye ? 35 2.35 
60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.35 2.45 2.45 
60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 2.60 
75 1.80 1.85 1.85 1.85 2.00 2.20 
00 2.75 2.50 2.50 2.40 2.15 2.00 
75 ye de) 2.75 2 2.80 00 3.00 
00 2.75 2.75 2.75 Ye 2.75 2.75 
25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 3.25 
90 3.00 3.00 3.00 40 3.50 3.50 
25 > oO 2.50 2.50 sO 2.50 2.50 
Track Bolts, Chicago, 1914-1932 

ch April May June July Aug cf 

50« 3. 50 3. 50c 3. 50x 50 3.50 $0 
80 3.80 3.80 3.80 80 80 3.80 
80 3.80 3.80 3,80 3.80 8 3.80 
80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3. 80 3. 80 
80 3.80 3.80 3.80 3.80 R( 80 
90 3.90 3.90 3.90 3.90 0 0 
90 3.90 3.90 3; 90 ; 90 0 10 
00 4.00 3.95 3.90 10 0 3.90 
10 4.10 4.10 +.10 3.90 3. 80 3.80 
15 4.25 4.25 $.25 4.25 4.25 4.25 
50 3.60 3.90 3.90 ; 60 3; 60 3.20 
00 4.85 4.75 4.45 4.40 4.15 3.65 
60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.60 4.75 4.95 
90 4.60 4.60 4.60 +. 60 4.60 4.60 
05 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 
50 4.55 5.00 5.05 5.55 5.25 5.25 
20 Pe +! 3.25 om 3.25 3.25 3.25 
00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.10 
00 2.00 i mo > on 7 On ‘A 


Structural Rivets, 


March April May 
10 3.10 3.00 2.9 
95 3.10 3.10 3.10 
80 2.90 2.90 2.90 
30 ry 6 2.49 2.75 
50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
50 2.50 2.45 2.40 
75 2.65 2.60 poo 
25 5.25 3.25 3.25 
00 2.05 2.20 2.35 
70 3.60 3.30 3.00 
50 4.50 4.50 4.50 
20 3.70 3.70 3.70 
65 4.65 4.60 4.40 
50 4.75 5.05 5.25 
10 3.35 3.90 4.25 
45 1.45 1.45 1. 5C 
60 1.60 1 60 1,55 
20 2.20 2.15 Faas 


Pittsburgh 


i) 


PWM NNMNRWhob! 


am 


Railroad Spikes, Pittsburgh, 191 


March April May ne July 
60¢ 2. 60« 2.60 2.60 60« 
80 2.70 2.70 2.70 70 
80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
80 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
75 2.80 2.80 2.80 2.80 
80 2.80 2.80 ?_ 80 80 
80 2.80 > 20 80 2.80 
R5 2.80 2.80 R0 2.80 
os 3.00 2.95 10 2.80 
15 3.15 3.15 15 3.15 
05 2.20 2.25 2.30 2.25 
30 3.30 3.25 3.2 7 00 
95 4.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 
Ss 3.35 3.35 3 36 
90 3.90 3.90 10 ”) 
sO 3.65 3.90 4 20 70 
50 2.65 2.65 f 5 


6-1932 


60 2 60« 
70 2.70 
2.80 2.80 
2.80 2.80 
> RO 2.50 
80 2.80 
7¢ 2 RO 
, > 2 75 
SU 2.7 


75 45 
4.00 4.00 
3.35 35 
Te) ; 90 
6.20 6.50 
é 2.65 
Aug. Sept 
2.75 2.75 
3.10 3.10 
2.85 2.80 
2.85 2.85 
2.50 2.50 
2.40 2.40 
2.50 y eS 
7 00 3.00 
2.45 3.00 
eo 2.30 
4.50 4.60 
3; 90 3.90 
4.40 4.40 
c 5 ¢ 25 
4.00 4.00 
1.50 1.60 
] cn ] ss 
2.00 { 
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Market History— 
Cast lron Pipe, New York, 1915-1932 


6-inch and Larger 




















Jan. Feb. March April May June ly Aug Sept Oct. Nov Dec 
1932 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 $28.00 26.50 $26.00 $30.00 $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 
1931 38.10 37.50 37.50 37.50 35.75 34.50 33.70 32.00 28.50 29.10 29.00 28.00 
1930 36.90 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 38.50 3850 38.50 38.50 38.50 
ee 38.85 39.80 39.80 39.05 38.20 38.00 37.90 37.50 37.50 37.50 36.75 36. 50 
|) See 37.15 36.75 36.75 37.25 37.65 38.25 38.08 37.60 37.60 37.10 37.20 38.60 
Re 49.50 49.50 49.50 49.50 48.60 47.95 46.00 44.00 38.25 36.90 37.25 37.25 
| ae 51.50 51.50 51.50 §2.75 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 51.50 
1925 61.05 61.05 60.05 58.15 58.05 57.05 57.05 57.05 56.50 57.05 57.05 57.05 
7) RO 66.10 66.10 66.10 66.10 66.10 65.10 65.10 64.10 64.10 64.10 62.10 60.60 
| 56.50 57.30 58.40 58.70 59.00 59.00 59.00 59.20 63.60 63.60 62.80 66.60 
eee 47.30 47.30 47.60 48.80 48.80 49.80 53.30 $4.50 55.30 55.30 55.30 55.30 
| eeOiede 63.30 63.30 63.30 63.30 61.30 §2.70 48.55 $7.05 45.30 47.55 47.30 47.30 
| ae 67.30 70.30 71.30 73.30 76.30 76.30 76.30 76.30 77.20 77.20 77.20 77.20 
See 66.20 62.70 61.65 57.70 56.70 52.70 $2.70 $3.10 54.30 56.70 58.30 61.30 
EN sie g 55.35 55.35 55.35 55.35 56.55 61.35 62.30 62.50 62.70 67.50 67.70 67.70 
1917 41.50 41.50 41.90 51.25 55.50 60.75 65.50 65.50 65.50 56.50 56.10 54.75 
1916 29.00 29.40 29.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 34.50 41.00 
1915 20.00 20.00 20.25 20.50 20.50 20.50 21.75 22.15 23.40 24.00 25.00 26.40 
Cast Iron Pipe, Chicago, 1915-1932 
6-inch and Larger 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov. Dec. 
1932 — $40.40 $38.80 $38.40 $34.40 $34.40 $34.40 $34.40 $34.40 $38.90 $40.40 $40.40 $40.00 
ee 45.20 45.20 43.70 42.10 42.00 42.00 42.00 39.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
1930...... 44.40 45.20 45.20 45.20 44.00 43.20 4.80 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 
| ere 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 45.20 
1928.... 36.20 36.20 36.70 38.20 39.00 39.00 41.45 42.00 42.20 42.70 45.00 45.20 
| Se 45.70 43.70 44.00 44.20 43.20 42.80 42.20 38.95 36. 20 34.30 35.30 35.30 
1926.... 48.70 49.20 49.20 49.20 49.45 48.95 47.45 47.45 47.80 47.20 47.20 47.20 
.. Sea 49.00 50.20 48.20 46.10 46.95 47.95 48.20 49.20 49.45 49.20 50.20 50.20 
1924.... 56.00 57.20 57.20 56.95 55.40 55.20 $2.20 52.70 52.20 50.00 48.00 47.00 
ee e. 5 51.20 53.20 53.70 55.20 57.20 57.20 59.20 60.45 59.20 57.95 56.85 59.20 
= 41.60 42,10 43.00 43.85 44.70 46.60 45.55 45.20 478 $2.20 51.20 51.20 
\ 64.10 64.10 64.10 64.10 64.10 $1.50 47.60 44.35 $2.90 $2.60 42.60 42.60 
1920.... 67.55 71.30 72.80 74.40 76.80 76.80 76.80 76.80 81.50 3.10 83.10 83.10 
.. 64.30 61.80 60.55 56.80 54.80 51.80 52.60 54.80 55.80 59.80 59.80 63.80 
1918.... 54.30 54.30 $4.30 54.30 55.50 60.80 62.05 61.85 61.80 66.80 66.80 66.80 
alee 41.00 41.50 43.70 52.50 55.50 60.75 65.50 65.50 65.50 75 52.10 53.50 
| ae 29.20 29.50 29.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 30.50 31.00 1.50 35.00 40.50 
1915... 23.40 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 23.00 24.00 24.00 24.70 7 26.90 27.90 
Cast Iron Pipe, Birmingham, 1915-1932 
6-inch and Larger 
Jan. Feb. March April May June July Aug Sept Oct. Nov. Dec 
Lh re $33.00 $32.20 $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 2.00 $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 $32.00 
eo a 37.00 37.00 36.50 35.00 35. 35.00 35.0 35.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 33.00 
| pee 37.00 37.00 37.00 37 00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
PN ose 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 37.00 
1928 29.00 29.00 28.50 30.00 33.50 31.00 32.50 34.00 34.00 35.00 36.40 37-00 
. 36.00 36.00 36.50 36.00 36.50 34.80 34 30.75 29.80 28.75 29.00 29.00 
Pin sd 42.00 41.25 40.24 40.00 50.00 40.00 4J 40.00 39.40 40.00 39.00 38.00 
i 40.00 40.00 40.00 39.60 38.50 40.00 40.00 41.00 41.00 41.75 42.00 42.00 
P86. scese 46.80 7 50 48.00 48.00 48.00 48.00 47.00 47.00 45.00 44.40 46.00 40.00 
0) eee 43.00 45.00 45.50 46.75 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 51.00 
| pee 35.00 34.00 33.00 34.15 34.70 37.00 37.00 37.30 40.00 43.00 43.00 43.00 
1921 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 2.50 40.00 39.50 38.00 36.50 32.50 35.00 
| ee 60.00 64.50 66.00 67.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 70.00 72.40 74.00 74.00 74.00 
ee 58.75 55.00 54.50 53.00 §2.00 48.00 48 00 48.00 48.00 50.00 53.00 56.70 
1918 49.00 49.00 49.00 49.00 50.20 55.00 55.00 55.00 55.00 60.00 60.00 60.05 
1917 36.00 36.00 37.40 42.40 47.20 55.00 55.00 a) 55.75 47.25 45.00 46.00 
1916 24.00 24.50 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.50 25.50 25.50 28.40 35.00 
1915 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.50 19.25 18.65 19,00 19,00 19.40 20.7 21.90 22.65 
Steel | t Producti 
Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 
Gross Tons 
1923 1924 1925 1926 t1927 
Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av Total Daily Av. Total Daily A 
January.......... i 3,841,095 142,263 3,649,913 135,182 4,193,281 155,307 4,132,210 158,931 3,789,874 145,764 
| ES 3,471,843 144,660 3,826,246 153,050 3,752,352 156,348 3,785,051 157,710 3,812,046 158,835 
NE ee rec ok 4,066,680 150,618 4,206,699 161,796 4,194,340 161,321 4,468,617 165,504 4,535,272 167,973 
RG aoe oda a he 3,963,736 158,549 3,348,466 128,787 3,583,676 137,834 4,105,799 157,915 4,127,335 158,744 
SR eee eras. 4,216,355 156,161 2,640,034 97,779 3,454,971 132,883 3,927,979 151,076 4,047,251 155,663 
AS ok es 3,767,256 144,894 2,065,676 82,627 3,204,451 123,248 3,734,153 143,621 3,495,609 134,44¢ 
July. 3,531,458 141,258 1,877,789 72,223 3,084,472 118,634 3,634,993 139,807 3,204,135 128,165 
August... 3,695,788 136,881 2,552,891 98,188 3,420,998 131,577 3,986,966 153,345 3,498,549 129,576 
September... od 3,356,776 134271 2,827,025 108,755 3,489,565 134,214 6,913,383 150,515 3,268,881 125,72¢ 
Se Serre 3,577,091 132,485 3,125,418 115,756 3,888,814 144,030 4,074,544 156,713 3,316,292 127,550 
November.........-. 3,134,321 120.551 3,121,149 124,846 3,902,900 156,116 3,705,744 142,529 3,127,015 120,270 
December.........-- 2,863,266 114,531 3,569,251 137,279 3,970,918 152,728 3,466,766 133,337 3,175,484 122,134 
ae 43,485,665 *139,825 36,811,157 *117,984 44,140,738 *141,932 46,936,205 *150,920 43,397,743 *139,543 
T1928 +1929 +1930 +1931 +1932 
Tots Daily Av Total Daily Av Total Daily Av. Total Daily Av Total Daily Av 
SIN Sg ek cis 3.990.902 153,496 4,500,131 166,672 3,778,235 139,935 2,512,140 93,042 1,459,450 56,133 
a. at Pais ie : 4,043,457 161,738 4,328,713 180,363 4,035,111 168,130 2,547,027 106,126 1,457,710 58,308 
NE i, 5 4,507,217 166.934 5,068,176 194,930 4,254,331 163,628 3,054,339 117, 1,409,054 52,187 
NO Ghais c Wn we chek 4,305,382 172215 4,950,053 190,387 4,109,492 158,057 2'766,959 106,421 1'238'250 47°625 
May..... SERB 4,207,212 155.823 5,286,246 195,787 3,982,915 147,515 2,551,633 98,140 1,106,030 42,540 
| Re I ee es 3,743,903 143,996 4,902,955 196,118 3,418,535 136,741 2,127,762 81,837 897,275 34,511 
jie Pres kbp as ad $,805,598 152,224 4,850,583 186,561 2,922,220 112,393 1,887,580 72,599 792,533 31,701 
OS SR ae 4,178,610 154,763 4,939,086 182,929 3,060,763 117,722 1,716,829 66,032 832,402 30,830 
September.........-- 4,147 893 165,916 4,527,887 181,115 2,840,379 109,245 1,545,411 59,439 975,061 37,502 
eS 4,649,968 172,221 4,534,326 167,938 2,692,539 99,724 1,590,180 58,896 1,068,550 41,098 
November..........- 4,266,835 164,109 3,521,111 135,427 2,212,220 88,489 1,591,644 63,666 1,014,794 39,031 
ONO. ok acne 4,018,208 160,728 2,903,012 116,120 1,979,54 76,13¢ 1,301,211 50,04 . 
Fah. cess aches 49,865,185 *16u0,338 54,312,279 *174,638 39,286,287 *126,322 $25,192,715 *81,00¢ $12,251,109 *42,836 
*A verage tBeginning with 1927, the Institute excludes crucible and electric ingots, which tot led 675,123 tons in 1927, 810,029 tons in 


1928, 9§8,076 tons in 1929, 614,852 tons in 1930, and 412,489 tons in 1931 ¢Eleven months 
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Pig Iron Production 


IN GROSS TONS 


Annual Statistics of Coke and Anthracite Pig Iron Compiled by American Iron and Steel Institute 






Monthly Statistics, 1912 to date, by Steer (Iron Trade Review prior to July 1, 1930) 
Stacks Output 
Year Tons Year Tons Year Tons Year Tons No In Total A D 
185¢ 457,738 1870 1,339,284 1884 3,670,567 1898 11,477,184 1912 
1857 417,711 1871 1,363,043 1885 3,687,522 1899 . 13,335,937 Januar . 421 227 2,052,806 ) 
1858 374,804 1872 2,101,760 1886 5,273,010 1900 13,404,760 Februar 422 235 2,098,796 72,372 
1859 496,952 1873 2,045,231 1887 5,900,914 1901 15,494,913 Mar 420 237 2,411,529 77,791 
1860 §72,713 1874 1,886,479 1888 5,955,105 1902 17,431,138 Apr 421 239 2,377,621 79,254 
1861 478,809 1875 1,656,777 1889 7,028,374 1903 17,503,568 Ma 423 243 2,503,341 80,753 
1862 536,609 1876 1,593,382 1890. . 8,574,558 1904. 16,157,504 Jun 424 242 2,433,737 81,125 
1863 656,785 1877 1,782,805 1891. 7,702,906 1905 22,639,452 Jul 422 245 2,402,567 77,502 
1864 798,342 1878 2,039,252 1892 8,619,379 1906 24,874,184 Aug 423 255 2,500,163 80,650 
1865 597,536 1879 2,151,431 1893 6,737,713 1907 25,343,964 r 419 262 2,444,454 81,482 
1866... 918.717 1880 355.228 1894 6,434, 96¢ 1908 15,686,872 On 422 280 2.683.645 86.569 
1867... 997,576 1881 3,573,863 1895 9,220,967 1909 . 25,419,468 N 423 289 2,639,562 87,985 
1868 1,100,893 1882 4,000,193 1896 8,311,833 1910 26,907,060 De 423 291 2,777,292 89.590 
1869 1,361,153 1883 4,085,041 1897 1,397,469 1911 23,370,871 
I 29,325,513 *80,124 
—Stacks Output Stacks Outs Stack Outs Stack Output . 
No In tal Av. Dail No I Tota Av. Dail N | lota Av. D N I Torat Av. Daily 


1913 1914 1915 . 1916 


Januar . 423 297 2,787,800 89,929 423 199 1,879,336 60,624 421 165 1,591,024 51,323 42! 304 3,171,878 102,319 
Februar 423 306 2,578,670 92,095 423 219 1,888,607 67.450 421 179 1,666,592 59,521 421 312 3.078.548 106.157 
March . 423° 278 2,762,823 89,123 423 232 2,341,551 75,534 421 190 2,046,280 66,009 422 315 27,630 107,343 
April 421 297 2,754,353 91,812 422 212 2,261,501 75,383 421 197 2,114,518 70,484 422 320 3,225,496 107,517 
May 421 285 2,816,825 90,865 422 198 2,097,019 67,646 421 207 2,255,15 72,747 423 321 3,364,584 108,535 
June 422 283 2,616,883 87,229 422 193 1,904,566 63,486 421 221 2,369,932 78,998 423 325 3,213,818 107,127 
July 422 264 2,558,275 82,525 422 187 1,955,324 63,075 421 234 2 3,31 82,687 419 316 3,221,127 103,907 
August 424 260 2,537,018 81,839 422 187 1,996,483 64,403 421 246 2,774,825 1,510 419 317 3,197,838 103,156 
September 425 258 2,494,098 83,137 422 180 1,882,718 62,75 420 266 2,834,342 4,478 419 32¢ 3,208,041 106,935 
October 425 244 2,539,924 81,933 422 162 1,767,227 57,007 420 276 3,120,340 100,65 419 328 3,508,180 113,167 
November . 424 225 2,229,960 74,322 421 150 1,501,269 50,042 421 285 3,035,235 101,174 $20 322 3,317,805 110,593 
December 424 191 1,976,138 63,746 421 154 1,495,325 48,23¢ 421 295 3,201,605 103,27 422 309 3,184,178 102,715 

Total 30,652,767 *83,980 22,970,926 *62,934 29,573,161 *81,022 39,019,123 *106,609 


1917 1918 1919 1920 


January 22 310 3,159,83 101,930 43 294 2,403,227 77,523 $35 330 3,306 » 106,654 432 285 3,012,373 17,172 
February , 422 317 2,649,935 94,641 435 319 2,318,242 82,723 435 311 2,943 347 105,120 432 305 2,984,257 102,904 
Baareh. . 62%. 423 331 3,255,813 105,02¢ 438 338 3,209,996 103,548 435 279 3,088,02 1,614 433 315 3,375,768 108,895 
April..... ; 425 333 3,328,061 110,93¢ 437 351 3,273,355 109,112 435 216 2,474,374 82,479 433 278 2,752,670 11,754 
May... ; . 425 340 3,413,677 110,119 437 360 3,451,884 111,351 433 197 2,107,729 67,991 433 297 2,991,825 6,510 
POMS. 22 427 347 3,260,234 108,675 437 353 3,316,148 110,538 433 199 2,114,028 70,467 433 302 3,046,623 101,553 
PUSS <aeh 429 351 3,337,442 107,659 437 364 3,408,584 109,954 434 240 2,424,212 78,200 434 291 3,043,918 98,190 
August... 431 357 3,238,970 104,483 438 371 3,378,479 108,983 432 266 2,742,081 88,453 434 306 3,145,536 101,468 
September : 431 342 3,140,742 104,691 438 364 3,413,223 113,774 433 163 2,480,790 82,692 434 317 3,124,308 104,143 
October..... 433 354 3,296,286 106,332 437 364 3,482,392 112,335 432 216 1,864,424 60,142 435 290 3,288,341 106,075 
November 434 344 3,198,597 106,620 437 360 3,347,844 111,595 432 252 2,407,369 980,244 435 255 2,935,081 97,836 
December 435 321 2,885,380 93,077 435 351 3,434,114 110,778 432 262 2,626,074 84,711 $35 202 2,700,268 87,105 

Total 38,164,976 *104,561 38,437,488 *105,308 30,578,730 *83.777 36,400, 9¢ 8 *99.456 


1921 1922 1923 1924 











January 436 184 2,414,753 77,895 430 12 1,645,804 53,090 428 261 ,228,226 104,13 414 248 3,015,480 97,273 
February. 436 155 1,929,394 68,906 429 139 1,630,180 58,220 424 27 2,993,918 106.925 414 263 3,073,619 105,987 
March... 436 103 1,594,866 51,447 429 155 2,035,908 65,674 424 295 523,595 113,664 410 269 3,465,389 111,787 
April. 436 96 1,190,751 39,691 429 161 2,070,161 69,005 423 311 3,546,308 118,210 410 234 3,226,107 107,537 
May..... . 436 90 1,215,272 39,202 427 175 2,309,348 74,495 423 322 3,868,486 124,790 411 187 2,619,986 84,515 
June. . 436 74 1,064,007 35,466 427 191 2,362,455 78,748 424 322 3,667,868 122.262 411 158 2,022,836 67,427 
July... . 435 69 864,642 27,892 427 170 2,403,030 77,517 418 299 3,684,677 118,860 411 145 1,783,457 57,531 
August 436 8669 954,901 30,802 427 143 1,810,665 58,408 418 270 3,448,886 111,254 411 150 1,882,986 60,741 
September 435 84 985,795 32,859 427 189 2,024,008 67,466 418 254 3,117,526 103,917 411 174 2,053,617 68,454 
October . 435 95 1,234,450 39,821 428 218 2,629,655 84,827 418 245 3,142,646 101,375 411 182 2,461,727 79,410 
November 429 120 1,414,958 47,165 428 241 2,846,110 14,870 418 229 2,891,191 16,373 411 204 2,514,979 83,832 
December 429 123 1,642,775 52,992 428 253 3,083,520 99,468 418 231 2,912,527 52 $11 229 2,956,389 15,367 
Total. 16,506,564 *45,223 26,850,844 *73,5¢ 40,025,850 *109,659 31,076,572 *84,908 
1926 1927 1928 
January 413 251 108,781 385 225 3,319,789 107,089 369 21K 3,101,346 100,043 5 184 2,8 515 2,11 
February 411 256 114,788 382 223 2,923,850 104,423 369 217 2,940,604 105,021 353 186 2,898,668 19,954 
March 410 246 115,207 377 «235 «693,458,171 111,554 365 223 3,482,107 112,326 350 197 3,199,175 103,199 
April . 409 221 107,041 376 237 «©3,438,805 114,627 364 221 3,424,377 114,14¢ 349 195 3,181,975 106,066 
May. 405 196 94,642 376 «229» «3,477,820 112,18 363 211 3,391,067 109,388 345 199 3,292,790 106,219 
June. 399 191 89,301 372 «220 3,232,478 107,749 362 198 3,089,726 102,991 343 189 3,082,340 102,745 
nas 396 «188 85,976 372 217 3,224,663 104,021 362 190 2,954,625 5,311 342 185 3,072,711 99,120 
August 391 192 87,328 372, «215 3,200,723 103,249 362 189 2,950,674 5,183 340 183 3,136,995 101,193 
September 387 200 90,862 372, 216 «43,163,269 105,44 362- 181 2,782,500 12,750 340 194 3,063,593 102,120 
October 386 ©6209 97,351 374 218 3,334,206 107,5 361 174 2,812.01 0,712 338 196 3,373,539 108,824 
November 385 22 100,775 375 «216 3,237,992 107,933 359 171 2,661,8 8,728 33 194 3,304,656 110,155 
December 78 234 104,808 369 203 089,175 9.651 54.«2169 «2 20 7,039 33 198 3.369.784 108.702 
Total 6,370,404 *99,645 39,100,941 *107,12¢ 6,289,112 *99,422 37,831,741 *103 
1929 1930 1931 1932 
January ‘ 328 «©6202 3,433,028 110,742 314 17 2,838,7 1,573 O09 102 1,715,443 55,3 29 61 171,43 i] 
February -.++- 326 208 3,218,376 114,942 314 180 2,845,93 101,640 07 109 1,711,192 61,114 } 64 60,550 3,122 
March. . .. 326 213 3,709,518 119,662 314 184 3,252,822 104,930 307 116 2,028,906 ¢ 298 60 67.01 31.194 
a ee 326 216 3,663,167 122,106 314 182 3,191,119 106,371 307 113 2,009,582 f 297 ) 134 «28 524 
May..... 325 220 3,898,344 125,753 314 180 3,241,477 104,564 307 105 1,995,06 64,35 297 54 3.769 25,282 
SOM. os ciaee 325 220 3,715,104 123,837 312 162 2,934,508 97,817 303 1 1 7.998 4599 29 47 626.015 20.867 
Seer 325 217 3,782,511 122,016 312 144 2,638,441 85,110 03 82 1,462,270 47,170 29 45 0.222 18.394 
August....... 325 209 3,746,198 120,845 312 «137 «2,525,105 81,455 303 75 1,279,2 41,264 29 4] 28.105 17.03 
September.......323 204 3,496,454 116,548 310 126 2 ,781 75,893 03 74 1.168.43¢ 8 947 4/ 13,640 19.7 
October.... .. 318 203 3,588,146 115,747 310 111 2,165,374 69,851 03 f 1,172 831 29 50 14 648 ”) 79 
November....... 317 176 3,182,420 106,081 310 107 1,865,458 62,182 02 I 6,7 1 5,753 f 
December 316 156 2,836,917 1,513 310 1,665,715 53,73 )] 
 . | parent 42,270,183 *115.808 1,441,488 *86,14 8, 263,0 5 t8.126.798 *24.259 


*Average. 
tEleven months. 
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Composite Market Record 


Compiled by STEEL (Iron Trade Review prior to July 1, 1930) 


Monthly Averages of Fourteen Iron and Steel Products, 1921-1928 


1921 August 39.79 February 43.49 NOE « hn os cus ves 37.61 April 
leastien 51.98 September 43.79 March... 43.24 November......... $8.73 Pee ae 
February........ 48.81 October 43.60 April..... 42.33 EIOODUROOE 60s 66008 39.14 TU cans oss ¢ 
March 45.37 November 42.08 May..... 41.38 Average for year... 38.83 (i 
April 43.84 December i 40.53 June... ; ae ee August...... 
May , 43.32 Average for year 37.86 July ... 39.78 1926 September.... 
June 41.87 August - 39.33 January....... 39.17 October... 
July - 38.14 1923 September.. . 39.05 February....... 38.95 November.. 
August 35.99 January 41.17 October.... --» 38.65 March........... 38.88 December...... 
September $35.34 February 42.61 | November... - 39.00 = April.............. 38.48 Average for year 
October . 35.46 March.... $45.31 December.........840.21 ike cexss $38.22 1928 
November 34.71 April... .. 47.01 Average for year... 40.86 = June............ ee 
December 33.99 Frere 47.52 ee eee oe tah 
Average for year... 40.74 June... .. 46.46 SER ere RF versal 
So ivan sae 2 1925 — te TO oo 'ae April int 
August... 44.87 <a ? a ee : ‘ Op ais 
1922 September... . 44.64 pogee a Reha arn ; ‘ et) November......... 38.43 — eet 
January..... 33.35 October -- 43.84 0 March............ 40.70 December......... 38.22 July 777? 
Debraary........., 32.06 November 42 81 | a a teeta 39.45 Average for year... 38.26 August. phe 
March... " 32.97 December a 43.02 eee pag f 38.37 September bah she 
April.............. 34.42 Average for year... 44.55 = June... oso. 11... 37.60 1927 October........... 
ay. 36.49 DOES > o0bec nee 65 37.45 January ..- 37.68 November......... 
June 36.96 1924 OS SE Pe 37.39 February 36.97 December......... 
July 37.50 January 43.26 September......... 37.35 March ah ie 2.09 Average for year 
Weekly and Monthly Averages, 1929-1932 
1929 1930 1931 1932 
Jan. 2. $36.25 OS aaa .. $35 88 ON, RS nS Ae $31.66 NR ee Sea eee 
Oe 36.23 Jan. 8 a) ee Jan. 14 sw Bases Bears «> +560 oie 6 BS 
Jan. 16 so SOuae EG ctvacs wie vies Be Oe Fan. 21. » peewee a, EE pee ane 
So ee . 36,25 EG 50 gue ak oukde ee 35.36 Jan. 28 s Bavee SS eee 
an. 30 eeeek ss re NS Tay ee Average anuary es Oe Sea 
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Average for February. 36.28 Average for February . 35.24 Average for February 
» Mar. 4 31.61 
OOS Sea en $6.37 Mar. S........ - 35.12 Mar. 11 31.61 Mar. 5 
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Auto Needs Supply Rebound to Steel Rate 


Industry Back to Mid-December Level, and Confident—Standard of 
New Jersey Buys Tin Plate—Scrap to Japan Lifts November Exports 


HAKING off its holiday encumbrance, the 

iron and steel industry was scheduled to 

start the new year at an operating rate of 
about 14 per cent, regaining the pace of mid-De- 
cember and possibly recovering to an average of 
15 per cent for the week ended Jan. 7. 

There is additional enccuragement, as the 
year opens, from the indication that, although 
for a few days around Christmas the steel rate 
broke through the previous 1932 low of 12 per 
cent, December as a month was not pulled down 
to the alltime low of August. 

The industry embarks upon the first quarter 
confident that it is on the threshold of a period 
of moderate recovery. It is mindful that back- 
logs have never been so thin, and that January 
will lack the sustaining rail tonnage which usu 
ally gets the month away to a good start. 

Yet there is an underlying sentiment that 
principal consumers of iron and steel certainly 
will take no less than in 19382 and probably will 
specify more. And due to wage reductions and 
other econcmies, and concentration of produc 
tion in low-cost plants, unit costs are less than a 
year ago. 

Due largely to automotive releases, the Cleve 
land district opens the week at 29 per cent, high 
est for the country. Pittsburgh is scheduled to 
expand from 10'. per cent to about 14, Bir- 
mingham will rise from 10 per cent to 15-18, 
while eastern Pennsylvania will probably lift a 
peint or two above the current 8-9 per cent rate. 
For the latter district operations of 15 to 16 per 
cent are forecast later in the month. 

Only from the automobile industry have ac 
tual releases of material the past few days been 
encouraging, and this business centers in Chey 
rolet, Chrysler and Ford. Officially, the new 
2.20c, Pittsburgh, price on No. 24 hot rolled an- 
nealed sheets, an advance of $2, is effective. 

Tin plate mills have stepped up to an aver 
age operation of 40 per cent. The Standard Oil 


Co. of New Jersey has placed its 1933 contract 
requirements, approximating 6500 tons. 

Largest rail inquiry before mills is that of the 
New York board of transportation for 6680 tons 
of standard and 400 tons of guard rails, with 
commensurate fastenings. Other carriers in 
the market for fastenings are the Santa Fe, 
Boston & Maine and Atlantic Coast Line. 

A buyer of basic pig iron has closed on 4000 
to 5000 tons at Pittsburgh for January delivery, 
and probably will repeat for February. Chi- 
cago furnaces expect further business in Jan- 
uary from small foundries. St. Louis reports 
improved 
equipment. 


demand for castings for brewery 

Bar iron wage rates for January and Febru- 
ary are reduced from $9.30 to $9.05 per ton, 
Effective Jan. 
Frick Coke Co. reduced wages 15 


sensitive to the weaker market. 
1 the H. C, 
per cent at its six coal mines being operated in 
the Connellsville district. 

Structural steel awards for the week ended 
Dec. 30 totaled 9533 tons, about half the week- 
ly average for 1932. Bridges in New York 
state will take 5000 tons. Concrete bar inquiry 
is featured by 5000 tons for the Golden Gate 
bridge approaches at San Francisco and 3000 
tons for Illinois highway work. 

Due entirely to increased shipment of scrap, 
principally to Japan, exports of iren and steel 
rose 14,815 tons, to 56,041 tons in November. 
Imports increased only 123 tons, to 34,924 
tons, thus enabling November to imprecve the 
favorable balance. Canada and Japan in No 
vember almost doubled their October purchases 
of iron and steel from the United States. 

The $2 rise in No. 24 hot rolled annealed 
sheets puts the iron and steel composite of 
STEEL up & cents this week to $28.99 and the 
finished steel composite up 20 cents to $46.90 
The steelworks scrap composite is unchanged 
at $6.29. 


Composite Market Averages 


Dec, 31 Dec. 24 

Iron and Steel Composite $28.99 $28.91 

Finished Steel Composite 16.90 16.70 

Steelworks Scrap Composite 6.29 6.29 
Iron and Steel Composite:—Pig iron, billets, slabs, sheet bars, wire 
Steel Composite :—Plates, shapes, bars, hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe. 
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One Three One Ten 
Month Ago Months Ago Year Ago Years Ago 
Nov., 1932 Sept., 1932 Dec., 1931 Dec., 1922 


$29.12 $29.32 830.52 $40.53 


17.20 17.50 17.74 58.39 
6.87 7.04 8.16 17.28 
rods, tin plate. nails. sheets. plates, shapes, bars, and black pipe. Finished 
Steel Composite:—Plates, shapes, bars hot strip, nails, tin plate, pipe 
Lao 
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COMPARATIVE PRICES OF IRON, STEEL AND COKE 


Representative Market Figures for Current Week, Last Month, Three Months and One Year Ago 





Dec, 31 Nov Sept. Dec Der 1 Nov Sept Dec 
1932 1932 1932 1931 1932 1932 1932 1931 
om ‘| r rm) _ . 

Pig lron 0 - - o 0 Finished Material O 0 O O 

Bessemer, del, Pittsburgh $15.76 15.76 15.76 17.61 
Basic, valley 14.00 14.00 14.00 15.00 Steel bars, Pittsburgh 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
basic, easte rn, del. eastern Pa 13.50 13.50 13.75 16.00 Steel bars, Chicag 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
No. 2 foundry, del. Pittsburgh... 15.76 15.76 15.76 17.51 Steel bars, Philadelphia 1.91 1.91 1.91 1.89 
No. 2 foundry. Chicago 15.50 15.50 15.50 16.60 Iron bars, Chicago 1.65 1.65 1.65 1.60 
*Southern No Birmingham 11.00 11.00 11.00 12.00 Shapes, Pittsburgh 1.50 1.60 1.60 1.50 
**No,. 2X, Virginia furnace 17.75 17.75 17.75 18.00 Shapes, Philadelphia 1.75 1.75 1.75 1.695 
**No. 2X, Eastern, del., Phila 13.76 13.95 14.26 16.01 Shapes, Chicago 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Malleable, valley 14.50 14.50 14.50 16.10 Tank plates, Pittsburgh 1.60 160 1.60 1.50 
Malleable, Chic ago 15.50 15.50 15.50 16.60 Tank plates, Philadelphia 1.69% 1.77 1.79% 1.735 
Lake Superior charcoal, del. Chi. 23.04 23.04 23.04 20.79 Tank plates, Chicago 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Gray forge, del. Pittsburgh 15.63 15.63 15.63 16.88 Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Pitts 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.85 
Ferromanganese, del, Pittsburgh 73.24 13.24 73.24 84.79 Sheets, No. 24, hot ann., Pitts 2.20 2.10 210 2 40) 
Sheets, No. 24 galvan., Pitts... 2.85 2.85 2.75 90 
*1.75-2.25 silicon. For local delivery Northern shipments Sheets, No. 10 blue anneal., Chi. 1.85 1.85 1.85 2» 00 
based on $10, Birmingham. **2.25-2.75 silicon. Sheets, No. 24 hot ann., Chi. 9.95 2 95 9 95 9 55 
Delivered pig iron prices subject to 10 per cent freight sur- Sheets, No. 24 galvan., Chi » OO 2 90) 2 90 800 
charge, maximum 13.44¢ per gross ton, beginning Jan. 4, 1932 Plain wire, Pittsburgh 2 9() 2 20 2 9) 9 9) 
C : is = & = Wire nails, Pittsburgh 1.95 1.95 1.95 1.95 

oke C) a et Oo — ue Tin plate, per base box, VPitt 1.2 1.50 1.75 ie 

Connellsville, furnace, ovens 1.75 1.80 00 2.30 
Connellsville, foundry, ovens 2 50 > 65 » 75 3 25 Scrap Oo Oo O 0 0 Oo 
ef. es . _ = Heavy melting steel, Pitts $8.50 9.15 9.50 10.25 
Semifinished Material a a Heavy melting steel, eastern la 6.50 7.25 7.25 7.60 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Youngs 26.00 26.00 26.00 28.25 Heavy melting steel, Chicago 5.25 5.60 5.75 7.50 
Sheet bars, open-hearth, Pitts 26.00 26.00 26.00 28.00 No. 1 wrought, eastern Pa 6.50 7.25 7.95 9.50 
Dillets, open-bearth, Pittsburgh 26.00 26.00 26.00 29.00 No. 1 wrought, Chicago 00 00 5.00 7.45 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 37.00 7.00 37.00 35.00 Rails for rolling, Chicago 8.95 8 95 7.00 10.00 
pected shortly from refrigerator 


Sheets 


SHEET 


automo- 
demand 
Prices 


from 
little 


sheets. 


Aside 
there is 


Pittsburgh 
tive tonnage 
for various grades of 
continue widely at variance, although 
are done on 


published quotations 


most of the average size orders. Ton 


nage for early January rolling is 
small. Bids are expected to be asked 
soon for license tag stock for Penn- 


sylvania. No. 24 hot rolled annealed 
sheets now are quoted 2.20c, mini- 
mum, in line with the first quarter 


announcement. Sheet mill operations 
interrupted by 


here last week were 
the holidays. 

Boston—Bids close Jan. 10 on ap- 
proximately 640 tons of sheets for 
the navy, part of the requirements 
being for Boston and Portsmouth, 


N. H., although the bulk of the ton 
Included 
small 


other points. 
and a 


galvanized. 


nage is for 
are black, 
tonnage of 
Sheet demand is light. 

New York-—The market 
quiet, and prices are easy. 

Philadelphia—-Moderate buying of 
sheets by an autobody builder here 
features an otherwise quiet mar- 
ket. Improvement in general demand 
Prices are unchanged, 


galvanized, 
corrugated 


here is 


is expected. 
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Fable & Co. Ine., 
awarded 


pending a test. 
Philadelphia, have 
10,000 sheets of long terne plate for 
the Frankford, Pa., arsenal at 
3.999e a pound, delivered. Bids are 
in on 17,342 sheets of tin plate for 
the Md., arsenal. 

The 
has 
corrugated 


been 


Edgewood, 
Youngstown 

L168 
steel 
New 


Youngstown, 0. 
Sheet & Tube Co. 
tons of galvanized 
sheets for the navy, delivery at 


booked 


York, Boston or Philadelphia, for 
shipment to Cavite, i Ly. ON 
$9727.25, f.a.s. vessel, bids Nov. 29 
Sheets are 27% inches wide, 6595 


3992 being 


96 inches long and 
120 long. 
Cleveland——Automotive 
cifications are sustaining 
tions at their pre-holiday levels, and 
because of them ingot 
production here was stepped up the 
latter part of last to a point 
slightly above that prevailing before 
Christmas. Releases are conservative, 
but consistent, and indicate that mill 
operations on automotive sheets will 
continue during the current week at 
around 35 per cent. Buying from 
other manufacturing industries is 
slow, though some inquiries are ex- 


being 
inches 

sheet 
mill 


spe- 
opera- 
steel 


largely 


week 


companies. 
A valley mill interest has followed 


in reaffirming prices for first quar- 
ter, except raising black sheets from 


2.10e to 2.20c, and naming 2.85e for 
galvanized. 
Cincinnati— Mill 
this district are largely dependent on 
automotive demand, which picked up 
moderately in the past week. Con- 
sumers generally hesitate to contract 


operations in 


for future needs. 


Chicago demand was spot- 


Sheet 


ty during the week, and although 
some business has been received for 
future shipments such tonnage is 
light. Operations are irregular, 


insignificant and in- 
schedules for 


being 
provide 


backlogs 
sufficient to 
more than a few days ahead. 
improvement in_ specifica- 


Some 
seasonal 
tions from 
is anticipated this month. 


miscellaneous consumers 


San Bids close Jan. 17 
on 14,000 feet of galvanized, 
expanded steel metal, the 
& feet. 
quotations will be 
feet. 


Francisco 
square 
size of the 
sheet to be 6 by For Boston, 
on the same date, 
960 


taken on square 


W holesale index of metals 
and metal products, computed by the 
bureau of labor Washing- 


ton, eased off fractionally from 79.4 


price 


statistics, 


to 79.3 in the week ended Dec. 17. 
The week preceding, ended Dec. 10, 
it was 79.5. In this index, 1926 


equals 100. 
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dD 
elivered prices subject to freight 
0 re ight surche 
irge corre 4 
Steel Sheets 0 — S cl d to nearest } Var {st 

HOT ROLLED No. 10 teel Plates Dp hanage this k 

(24 to 48 incl : *ittsburel . A week 

< ches wid 1, base na 
pittsburgh, base Philadelphia, del 1. lloy Stes! , 

Gary, Ind. Harbor, base 1.55¢ New York. delivered 1.6914€ to 1.79 Me Hot ro QO o 

( hicago, delivered ai 1.65¢ Goston, delivered oe L.S0c to 1 Oi Chicago ’ Pittsburgh Buffal 
Ne w York, delivered 1.70 Buffalo, delivere d 1.92¢ to 2.02¢ 5c to id Massillon, O ; san 
Birmingham, base 1.90¢ Chicago, base ] 85 Lge ous Cla 3 f Differentials t one 
Philadelphia, delivered 1.70¢ leveland, deliv aie f Se » Vari 

( ‘ir . ( £. dU A oO 
BLUE shied 1.S6¢ sirmingham, Al } 1.78 i S.A.I Di - 1600 .26 to .: 
dis >} ANNEALED N : Coatesville Pa ha. MAS¢ is 2000 fT 1.25-1.75 30 Mo 
Pittsburgh, base No. 9-10 Pacific C ’ a., base 1.¢ f 1.7 °100 0.25 ry : 75 Ni. 1.05 
Chicago, dis t 1.71 St. | ast, c.1.f. C to 1.70 0 OD ‘ v 1.10 

: strict mills OC souls, deliv ete ao 1 
etn delivered ‘ 1. SO« St ered 00 a0 1.50 100 Cr 0.45 

Hiladelphia, d 1.85 ruct PAC 10 My 4 

: : a, deliveres or ur v - Spri 
New York. ee 2 Ole Pittst al Shapes 7 vi 0.. > 6100 “i ( TT 
St. Louis, delivered wit Phils ureh, base . 0 6100 Sr “7 1.20 
Birmingham, base 04c Seong: so ngs delivered 1.50¢c to 1.60 a0 o 0 Cr, Ni Vv 0.95 
San Francisco : 1.85 York, deliver 1.7 1101 320 Can » Van., 1.50 

§ a & se re Poston delix vered ne +4 15 to ; arnon van 09 
is he ; woe ( . J , rec 1.Si iT. es 9° wo 
HOT ROLLED \NNEALI «72 Chicago. bas ered 9 V1 lo 0.50 PB hia ¢flats) 9 

#p : ANNEALED No. 2 We ‘ ba sales > i ae Sm § 0 
mi ittsburgh, base No. 24 we land, delivered 1 Ta Strip, Hoo B rd&, sq.) 0.50 

aary, Ind. Harbor, base bs » 90 = kawanna, N. Y., 1.78 lic HW ps, ands 

Chicago, deliver , Dase 2 200¢ to 2.30 irmingham. Ak » Dase 7 lot-rolled st QO 
New “igen i ed ei ~ UC Pac 7 “ , Ala hase fair 2 ‘ rip up 
New York, delivered 25 ) Or ific Coast. cif 17 15/16 in. wide P to 
Philadelphia, delivered 5c 9 55 Do., wide flang a 14 0., Chicago Pitts 1.45e 
Birminghar Shan eae  41¢ to 2.5 _— rapt lo., del. P “ 

. gham, base oO 2.51 yy AAT l. Philadelp 1.55 
st. Louis, delivered 9 S50 Bars 0 ~~ ns Do., del. New oe 1.76c tol aie 
San Francisco, ¢.i.f 2.54¢ ~ il rage hoop Pites 1.80c to 1.85¢ 

. ’ ld. Gc Aa ai c oO : ’ S . oe 

Detroit, delivered 2.85« Pittsbureh i FT STEEI Colas ‘ hicago 1.55c to 1.60¢c 

. 2 28 14¢ «"} . : ASE 1a roll, Strip , 1.65¢ to 7 
GALVANIZED N = l esha base 1.60 Worcester. 3 ft Pitts., Cleve , £06 

Pittsburgh, base 1D No. 24 -Jabroe- Syren Aln.. ba l R » » tons or over 6-0UC 
Gary, Ind. Har 9 BF ackawanna, N._ l ivet +.50C 

sary, Ind. Harbor, bi 2.85« ACER WADA, i ean s, W 
aac, sabre or, base ee Dac ific Coast, cif. . ba 1 70 . / rought Wash 

¢ ’ elivered ram Tay | Cleveland sieke Struc ers oO 
Philadelphia, desivered 00 Philadelpt arr 00 See a 
New York. *"elivered ‘ +4 Freya delivered 1 eh haat c.l.. Chic vt 9 25¢ 
Birmingham, base 3 20 Rost ork, delivered Le Cc} ™ and smaller, Pitts 2.354 
St. Louis, deltwared 2 000 Pittabu delivered 1.5 Wa een Cleveland = 

, . y sbureg : , : ashers 70 p . 
San Francisco, C.i.f. 3.14 Aneta 2 pas 1 ns Do cl Pitts. dist....$6 $0 —_ s off 

3.50¢e SS: eral ore. qual ioe ; cago district ay 0 6.75 off 

'TOBODY ‘ San Francisco, ¢.i 1.850 . 7.00 to 7.50 of 

Pittsburs ee enna No. 20 3 ! Oe Rails, Track M t - off 

pret 2.55¢ to 2.65 Chicap tATL STEEL Standar a erial a) q 
FURNITURE ela ee ae erm edhathtey aire 

Pittsburgh, No. 10 h ‘3D rn mills 150 rT a rails, Pitts., 20 te $40.00 

Pittsburg Nn (Oo eavy.. 2.40c to 2.5 : 1.354 » oe pike: ; 

zh, No. 20 light Gla ta Sane Chitin te IRON 7 to 75 $21.00 to 23.00 

rer ay . 8.00 k ase ( “o 
TIN MILL BLACK N 9 ; New York, deli . 1.60c to 1.65¢ Li to 100 18.00 to 20.00 
Pittsburgh, base ee ae Philadelphia d i red 1.85c to 1 90 Li it rails 25-45 I ll 23.00 to 25.00 
Gary, base . © 30% Pittsburgh, Sie oi ag 1.81¢c tol > ne rails PW - $30.00 
St. Louis, delivered .... 2.4.0 REINF 2.70 to 4.206 Spikes bars, mills $32.00 
HE cok 2 6714< Pitts. billet ‘ al FORCING ~ os s, railroad. mills 9 Fe 

LAVY COLD > . P . let cut lengths Spikes, boat " 

. 4 ROLLED N itts.. stoc eths : ja at, barge 4 9 '40c 
Pittsburgh, Nata 7 No. 10 Chics IB ock lengths mill 1.65¢ rack bolts C} 3 Pitts “> 
Gary, Ind Ha : 77 Ch ago, billet 1.5 0¢ do., stands , cago #000 
Chicage . arbor, base 00 1icago, rail stee 1.50c to 1.60¢ Tie nis lard, jobbers se 3.50¢ 
Sa de delivered 10 I‘hiladelphia, « te 1 20c to 13 Ti keyg Pittsburgh 72 off list 

adeip é ] F p — Ut ene 76 v oe . ates ‘ e oe 
New Y phia, delivered Cleveland, cut 2 ngths.. 1.7 to 1.86 ites, Chicago $35.00 
ork, delivered C Id neths + Bolts and N $35.00 

COLD ROLLED No. : aces old-Finished Bars, Shafti Pitts! uts 0 O 
Pittsburgh, base 4 NO. 20 Base Pitts z / é ting Oo ureh, Cleveland B Oo 
Gary, Ind. = oF pear ay uurgh for one Discounts and, Birminghé ‘ 

y, Ind. Harbor, bi 2.5 0¢ srade f size, sk to leg ; am, Chi 
Chacnen aan or. base or shipment at me lape and large consumi gitimate jobbin ’ 

: an ° » vere h oie e ‘ « ) e tir e@ oO lo ling t ne ’ 7 ) rh or 
Philadelphia, cae red » HH 10.000 to 19 on destination net ts apply to May — for full-case 
New Yor iverec : FO 9,999 p =e » 193 S : 

ew York, delivered 2 81 20.000 to canen pounds > ARRIAGE B 0, lists. 

‘ 999 pe . 1.70 All sizes iE BOLTS 
Wi > RK 60,000 to 99,999 sunds , Pa R, ‘le cut thread , ATS 
Jes ) de pare Lolles “yi #7 F 
ire Products a) = tac pounds a is 1.60 10 pe : thread % x 6 and sr 1] 75 off 
(Prices ; = O licago, Clevel: ae 1.57 Wee Eagle cent lower list naller take 
Mixed set A ay on straight carl Detroit, 20c _ — Buffalo 5e hig - le list 
< ( ( vg & "loads , S it er 
haar veoh agp carloads take 10 : : pe C istern Michigan 25 An) MACHINE BOLT 75 off 
vance: less a carloads 25-cen 9 orrosion a . sizes, cut thread $ LL rs 
arloads 40-cent ad t ad / ea esist. Alle . volts, No 1-9-5 _? lag screws, pl 

. F.o.} ; advance.) Base bl: k 2-3-4 heads ; LOW 
Standard epee 100 lb. keg 18 per cent ase, Pittsburgh Y esr bolts, stud . -~ tap bolts 
Cement co: e nails . re ent chrome, 8 Tit Olts without 
Mage 1 coated , $1.9 Sheets, 3 ; per ce . ire bolt pa 
Galvani: nails : =n », OVC, plates 2 1 nt nickel St - 75 «(off 

anized nails 1.95 S, lc; bars, 28« Stove bolts. 77%. 95 60 and 10 iT 
8.97 7 \ 13 ou ‘ott hae and 10 off off 
(P 9 Bars ( : ff in bull off in pkes.; 
Polished st: er pound) Plates 1% 20) Fic D> Rolled thread cee ; me 
Galv: oP aples Ch 214 OOF = ot rR smaller . machine bolts. % . 
lvanize heets ( ler t t 
tape ized staples 9 65< sheets . re pa , yATT | 24) ake 10 per ce P , x 6 and 

Jarbed wire. gal 990 Hot Strip “ 27.6 26) aan NTT nt lower list 
Annealed fe ced ear Cold Stri a 20 oot Semifinishe NUTS 
Gals fence wire BO 1 Strip or : D2 2¢ 9 iished 
ralvanized d 9 9F Carhe Pisce 26.54 aa = " ; 
aaa sakes. Mares 2.35¢ ina mn 0.12 and und a 34¢ |, HEXAGON C off 
“21% wire fencing (9-11 2.80 “2g Pismap one 15% on gti no nickel. A eae CAP SCREWS 

«” Zagze race ore ‘ ay / ‘ Oo all inde > Se ; 

ei e and lighter) 6 aaa 22/30¢ inc., C over 18 aye B over S 1 in. diam. and smal 80-25 off 
- No Manatee $60.00 G o im D ove! , SQUARE HEAI ‘ aller 80-25-10 off 
ain wire. 6-! acturing Trade Ti pset, 1 a {54 ) SET scr : 
Sori , 6-9 gage ade) in , in. and smz SCREWS 
Spring wire nib ; and T Headless s sunaller " ? 

Raggi 1 an Per 1 — Plate 0 = Upset pti et screws 75-10-10 off 

Pitts m1, and Anders 3.20C ah er 100-pouns 7 . : , larger than 75-10 oft 
S.-Cleve.: rson, Ind z Tin oF ind box. Pitt n lin € off 

hioher- Wai Duluth ; nna $1 over at plate, coke hbase sburgh . ats 10 o 
her : Fairfiel 7 1 _— Worcester, $2 Tin plate, por sr , cont. $4.9 -ut Nails, Piling off 

Ala., $3 higher. 7s Lone ternes, 24 a e, stock b4.25) a 
Gary Ind - unassorted aoe Do.. le ’ Pittsburch 
. base 10 ce ’ 2.80 Pe S carloads, 5 that es $° 
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Steel (Co reopened its Steuben 


Automotive Needs Give Most ; 
Present Support to Market as ville, O., plant, Dec. 27 on tin plate 
ars Other Consuming Lines Lag production. Average of tin mill op 
g Lines Lag rE 
erations is better than a week ago 
being 40 per cent since the Christ 
BAR PRICES, PAGE 127 mas holidays. Several other contracts 
were placed during the past week, 


The $4.25 price is firm. 


Chicago—-Soft steel bar demand York, has been awarded a contract New York——Leading canmakers 
has been well maintained, principal for reamers and drills for the Brool have not yet contracted, but are re 
ly as a result of steady volume of lyn, N. Y., navy yard, bids Nov. I, at leasing specifications for February 
business for automotive require $6450 : 
ments. December shipments were 


in excess of expectations and somé is 
online ae is anticipated from Buys 6500 Tons Tin Plate; Cold-Finished Is Dull 


Cold Finished Prices, Page 12 


miscellaneous consumers this mont! 


Automotive demand, however, is ex Mill Operations Improve 


pected to be less active from somé = ; * Pittsburgh Cold-finished bai 

en fin Plate Prices, Page 127 : F : 
interests, although Ford require mills anticipate better specifications 
ments may offset the decreas: in Pittsburgh——Standard Oil Co I from the automotive field for this 
other directions, Little improvement New Jersey has placed 1953 contract month after a decidedly dull state of 
is in prospect in purchases by farm requirements amounting to approxi trade between — the holidays last 
implement manufacturers, Forward mately 6500 tons of tin plate, divided week Quotations are based on 
buying generally is limited to small among several producers Weirto! 1.70e. Pittsburg! 


lots with the market continuing 


1.70¢e, Chicago. 


Boston——Although no immediate Markets Reflect Holiday Influ- 


i , ‘reia steel ‘ : : . 
ohne ease aan ane . es ences—Oil Companies  Inquir- 
bar demand is evident, sellers are “ » 7 : ‘ 

ing for First Half Requirements 
hopeful for a better volume during 
the year as consumers’ stock in most 


instances are depleted. Prices ar PLATE PRICES. PAGE 127 
unchanged at 1.60c, Pittsburgh. 
New York——With most material fo1 
delivery at Brooklyn, N is and New York—Oil company require material to be bought direct by the 
Philadelphia, the navy closes bids on ments are sustaining plate demand department in open bidding. The 
170,900 pounds of bar rivet steel, al Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey is 1.70e, Coatesville, Pa and 1.60¢e, 
so 2635 pounds of polished drill-rod inquiring for first half requirement Pittsburgh, prices frequently are 
earbon tool steel for Philadelphia most sellers quoting only for first haded on fair tonnages 
» i . is , rel: « vs) ar . N *¢ * vat 
PP cgesivg . oe ee sith ie he cakes vias ae es ene oe sete cet 
prices untested at 1.606, Pittsburgh quirements Bids naiados d bv the 1 paee one . shitalel Arcee ae — ve 
S pas : ‘ : ° ‘ ginia Ferry Corp Norfolk, Va., cen 
Pittsburgh The largest bar mill New York Central aré¢ Granite City : ‘ 
here operated four open hearths and Staal Co Granite Clits ML. 1 BO ters attention here in the plate a 
‘ : °9 F lied , et, with bids to be opened Jan. 3. 
finishing capacity through the mill, for %4-ineh; 1.70e for 3/16-inch; linkin ns ae ar 170¢ 
Christmas holidays until Dec. 28 but Central Iron & Steel Co.. Harrisburg thet Scher ipe hago ae ee het. 
> . ’ base, Coatesville, Pa., for earlots 
did not resume later in the week, Pa.. 1.70e and 1.90e. Harrisburg: 
rush orders for crankshafts from a Alan Wood Steel Co.. Conshohocken Pittsburgh Lack of river barge 
Detroit account being the cause ol Pa.. 1.84¢ and 2.04ce, Newberry June work still is noted, and specifica- 
the holiday schedule. One bar mill tion, N. Y. Others quoted one price tions to district plate mills from mis 
here booked 600 tons in two rein for both thickness as follows: Bet] cellaneous customers have been 
forcing bar jobs last week. Price: lehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa., lighter the past week Tank work 
continue unchanged, 1.60¢ being the 1.7375e, Youngstown, O., and 1.840e is slow and no sizable contracts are 
general market for merchant steel West Seneca, N. Y.: Otis Steel Co reported Generally, 1.61 Pitts- 
bars, and alloy steel bars being quot 1.60¢c, Cleveland; Carnegie Steel Co burgh, applies on plates 
ed 2.45¢ to 2.65c, mill 1.72375¢c, Youngstown, and 1.855¢ Cleveland —Plate consumers show 
Cleveland—Blanket contracts for West Seneca; Illinois Steel Co., 1.60¢ hesitancy in closing for forward re 
first quarter have been closed br Chicago; Youngstown Sheet & Tubs quirements, mainly because of the 
tween many consumers and their Co., 1.60c, Youngstown; Lukens lack of orders for finished products 
regular sources of supply on a basis Steel Co., Coatesville, Pa., 1.898c, In the absence of contracts, some 
of 1.65c, Cleveland, for commercial New York city, or Newberry June platemakers have notified customers 
steel bars. Specifications during the tion; Inland Steet Co., 1.60c, Indiana that they will be ‘‘protected”’ for the 
week were extremely light from all Harbor, Ind.; Jones & Laughlin present at 1.60¢, base, Pittsburgh 
sources, including automotive and Steel Corp., 1.72375¢c, Youngstown, Inquiries and releases during the 
railroads. and 1.855¢c, West Seneca. Corrigan, week were the lightest of the year, 
St. Louis-—Prices of steel “ne are McKinney Steel Co. bid 1.60c, Cleve reflecting holiday influences. 
"he as mS arter O ‘ ‘or ar 
unchanged for first quarter but n land. for the steel bars. Casita Bereath tins ene a 


large orders for that delivery have ; Ll 
Boston—Plate buying is in small lacking and spot orders require only 


lots, the total being light. Two addi small tonnages. A fair volume of 
tional destroyers are expected to be work is in prospect although the out- 


been booked. 


+ y ry’ 
= ry ° Is : 
Books Navy Yard Tool built at the Boston navy yard, tak- look for increased purchases by rail- 
Chicago Pneumatic Tool Co., New ing several hundred tons each, the roads remains poor Tank awards 


) 
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are light Plates continue 1.70¢, 


Chicago. 


Contracts Placed 


120 tons, repairs to East river bridges, 
New York, to Seaport Contracting & 
Supply Co. Inec., New York. 

102 tons, including 50 tons for Wapato 
Wash., irrigation project and 52 tons 
for Puget Sound navy yard tunnel, 
to Valley Iron Works, Yakima, Wash., 
and Truscon Steel Co., Youngstown 
O., respectively 


Contracts Pending 


150 tons, standpipe, Hamilton Field, 
Calif.; Pittsburgh-Des Moines Stee! 
Co., Pittsburgh, low 


Nuts, Bolts, Rivets Slow 
As Year Makes Turn 


Bolt, Nut, Rivet Prices, Page 127 


Pittsburgh— Lower prices on small 
bolts and nuts, new list for which is 
in effect for first quarter, have tend 
ed to forestall forward buying by 
jobbers. Large carriage and machine 
bolts remain 75 off list while bolt 
and nut interests here have a few 
orders for release early in January 
they are not booked far ahead. The 
nominal base of 2.25¢ continues the 
price on large rivets. 

Ohicago—Only = small improve 
ment in bolt and nut demand is in 
early prospect. Automotive specifi 
cations are fairly steady, while farm 
implement manufacturers give no in 
dications of any marked change in 
January requirements. Jobbers are 
expected to be heavier buyers, how 
ever, following curtailed purchases 
in December. Little opposition is 
noted to contracting at 75 off for 
bolts and nuts, and 2.35c, Chicago, 
for structural rivets. Most first quar 
ter contracts have been signed. 

Cleveland Inventories have 
checked current releases for nuts, 
bolts and rivets. Automotive business 
has held fairly steady; Pontiac is ex- 
pected to take substantial quantities 
of nuts and bolts immediately. Rivet 
tonnage has been light during the 
week, but is expected to pick up this 
month, especially from the rail 
roads 


Frick Coke Cuts Wages 


The H. C. Frick Coke Co., Union 
town, Pa., as of Jan. 1 reduced wages 
15 per cent at the six coal mines 
it is operating in the Connellsville 
fleld. The daily wage for drivers 
and timbermen was cut from $4.50 to 
$3.73, with other rates reduced ac- 
cordingly. 
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a Releases on Rail Orders in Fair 
a! roa 4 Volume but New Buying Is Dull 
—SSome Fastenings Placed 


PRACK MATERIAL 


Chicago— Releases against old o1 
ders for rails and track fastenings 
have been well maintained recently, 
but new business is lacking Pur 
chases of other steel products for re 
pair work also are light, and the out 
look for buying of all steel prod 
ucts by the carriers remains indefi 
nite and not particularly encourag 
ing. Little freight car business is in 
early prospect, and based on current 
inquiries rail orders are expected to 
be light in the near future. Denver 
& Rio Grande Western railroad ha 
awarded 1500 tons of shapes for 
bridges in connection with the build 
ing of a cut-off in Colorado, but new 
orders for track material are not 
looked for. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe railroad is expected to 
close shortly on 2500 to 3000 tons 
of fastenings to accompany its re 
cent rail order. Northern Pacific 
has placed 150,000 tie plates, 93° 
tons, with the Pacific Coast Steel 
Corp., Seattle. 

New York Board of transporta 
tion will open bids Jan. 13 on 6680 
tons of standard steel rails 400 tons 
of guard rails, also tie plates, splice 
bars and bolts. New York Central 
is making a canvass of its rail re 
quirements but an inquiry is _ not 
expected much before February. Do 
mestic freight car awards for De 
cember were 50, making the total 
1739 for the year, according to pre 
liminary estimates. This is the light 
est year on record. Inquiry for rail 
road material is negligible 

Pittsburgh—-Prices have generally 
been submitted to leading railroads 
for first quarter miscellaneous steel 
needs, although activity otherwise in 
the railroad steel materials market 
was dormant last week Few, if any 
specifications for early January ship 
ment are being issued for track ma 
terials and fastenings or plain mate 
rial by leading railroads Chesa 
peake & Ohio railroad, after releas 
ing 6000 tons to the Carnegie Steel 
Co. here recently, is engaged in its 
program of laying 15,000 tons of 
rails, which it started recently. The 
market on spikes, tie plates and rails 
continues untested. Award is expect 
ed this week on supplies of 500 
kegs of spikes each for the Boston & 
Maine and the Atlantic Coast Lin¢ 
railroads 


Electric Boat Co., Groton, Conn., is 
low on 12 air compressors and spares 
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for the navy at $60,67 
bids Dee 13. 


delivered, 


Wire Shows Fair Gain 
But Outlook Is Dull 


Wire Prices, Page 127 


Chicago—-Orders showed a mod 
erate improvement during the past 
week in contrast to the quiet usual 
ly preyailing during the last month 
of the year Orders for future re 
quirements are light, however, and 
only a moderate improvement is 
looked for in January shipments. 
Automotive requirements have been 
fairly steady, but little additional 
improvement is regarded in pros- 


pect. Quiet demand from jobbers 
serving agricultural districts con- 
tinues. The market is steady on 


i) 


new business at $2 for carload lots 
of wire nails, and 2.25c for plain 
wire. 

Worcester, Mass..-Wire demand 
has slowed but recovery is expected 
in several directions early in the 
year, notably from jobbers. Prices on 
plain and spring wire are firm, the 
former at 2.30c, Worcester. 

New York—Closing Jan. 17, the 
navy is inquiring for 125,050 square 
feet of wire cloth, including 100,050 
square feet of copper cloth, type A, 
18 meshes to the inch with diameter 
of wire 0.010-inch in widths from 24 
to 48-inches. The inquiry also calls 
for 22,100 square feet of steel wire 
cloth, galvanized, 36-inches wide and 
2900 square feet of brass wire cloth. 
A good part of this material is for 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Philadelphia, 
but delivery is also asked for several 
other points on both the east and west 
coasts. 

Pittsburgh——Wire drawing depart 
ments in most mills were closed last 
week and light mails brought few 
orders Plain manufacturing wire 
is 2.20c, Pittsburgh, and the nail 
price schedule is unchanged. 

Birmingham, Ala...Wire and wire 
products are reported in somewhat 


hetter demand 


1 


Climax Molybdenum Co Climax, 
Colo., has added 25 men to its working 


force and will increase its production 


from 125,000 pounds per month to 
150,000 pounds This is due to ir 
ereased orders H. L. Browr man 
rer of ts Denver otfics 
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Structural 
Shapes 


STRUCTURAL SHAPI 


New York—American Bridge Co. 


Pittsburgh, is low on 2173 tons of 


shapes for the Rutherford-Secaucus, 


bridge, Hackensack river Jones & 
Steel Corp., 


1260 tons for a New Yorl 


Laughlin Pittsburgh, 
booked 
Central viaduct. Bids for more New 
York Jan. 6, 
pending tonnage for such work top 
tons. An 


state bridges go in 
ping 5000 encouraging 
feature is the release of moneys cel 
tified for payment to contractors and 
suppliers of materials for New Yorl 
under construction, pay 
ment and work having been held up 


subways 


in many instances. 


Boston— Structural awards are 
light with an estimated 2000 tons, 
Architeet 


parcel po { 


including piling, active 
and engineer for the 
building have been named, the proj 
ect taking several thousand tons, Th 


leading outside competitor, active in 
this district, is reported to have 
16,000 tons in New England 


More plain 


taken 
during the past year. 
material is reported to have gon 
closer to 1.50e than 1.60e., 
Philadelphia—Publie bridge work 
leads in demand for. structural 
shapes. Bids were taken during the 
requiring about 


week on projects 


2500 tons, and awards were made on 


about 700 tons. Plain material gen 
erally is 1.70c, base nearest mill. 

Erection of a= high 
level bridge across the Allegheny 
river atop the new Aspinwall dam 
has been abandoned by county engi 
neers, and county commissioners are 


Pittsburgh 


still seeking means to finance the 
high level bridge over the Monong: 
hela river at Homestead, Pa., esti 
mated to cost $3,000,000, Shut 
rump & Sons Co., Youngstown, O., 
probably will be 
eral contract for the 400-ton Rome, 
N. Y.. state 
ton Binghampton, N. Y 


awarded the gen 
building and the 300- 
armory 
American Bridge Co. here has defi 
nitely been awarded the contract to 
fabricate the 20,000-ton New Or 
leans belt line railroad bridge span 
Shapes are easy at 1.50e to 1.60¢e. 

Some inquiries fol 
railroad 
repairs have been re 
Iabricators are figuring 


Cleveland 
structural 
bridges and 


shapes for 


ceived here. 
on a number of small private jobs 


General contract awards were made 
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Awards Thin Out in Closing 
Week of the 
Tonnages Still 
Several States 
Highway Bridges for Early 
Action in New York 


Year—Large 
Pending in 
5000 Up for 
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by the state Dec. 23 on bridges re- 
quiring approximately 300 tons of 
shapes. 

Chicago—-Structural awards are 
headed by 1500 tons for bridges for 
the Denver & Rio Grand Western 
railroad, other orders consisting of 
small lots for highway bridges and 
other public construction, New in- 
quiry is light with private work con 
spicuously lacking. 


Contracts Placed 


1500 tons, bridges, Denver & Rio Grande 
Western railroad, to American Bridge 
Co., Pittsburgh. 

1260 viaduct, New York Central 
railroad, Bethune and Banks streets, 
west side, Manhattan (New York), to 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp., Pitts 
burgh; John Lowry Ine., contractor 

1254 tons, state bridge, project 7S87-B 
(hoctawhatchee river, Washington 
ind Walton counties, Florida, to Me 
(‘lintic-Marshall Cor] Bethlehem, 
Pa.; G. D. Auchter Co., Jacksonville 
iMla., general contractor. 

20 tons, highway bridge, Dubois-Mar 
tin counties, Indiana, to Vincennes 
bridge Co., Vincennes, Ind. 

O80 tons, bridge, Sullivan county, New 
York, to American Bridge Co., Pitts 
burgh. 

560 tons, federal building 
to American Bridge Co., 
previously reported to 
Bridge Co 


Reno, Nev 
Pittsburgh; 
Milwaukee 


30 tons, postoffices, Springfield, O., and 
New Castle, Pa., to Pittsburgh Bridge 
& Iron Co., Rochester, Pa., through 
\. W. Kutsche Co., Detroit. 

200 tons, highway bridge, Butler coun 
ty, Missouri, to Stupp Bridge & Iron 
Co., St. Louis 

"65 tons, warehouse, Merchants Refris 

erating Co., New York, to Belmont 

Iron Works, Philadelphia; Barney 

Ahlers Construction Co., contractors 

Wilkes Barre, Pa., 

o American Bridge Co., Pittsburgh 


tons, postoffice, 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards week ended Dec. 31 9783 
Awards, week ended Dec. 24 70,663 
Awards, week ended Dec. 17 12,174 
Awards this week in 1931 22,760 


Av. weekly awards, 1931 34,236 
Av. weekly awards, 1932 14,285 
Av. weekly awards, Nov. 11,468 


1,734,743 
916,130 


Awards to date, 1931 
Awards to date, 1932 


tons, bridge, South Cedar City, Mo., 
to Stupp Bros. Bridge & Iron Co., 
St. Louis. 

5C tons, state bridge, 
Pennsylvania, to Lackawanna Steel 
Buffalo; through 


Clinton county, 


| 
ons, Raisch apartment, San Fran- 


to Golden Gate Iron Works, San 


tons, state highway bridge, York 
county, Pennsylvania to American 
Bridge Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
35 tons, state bridge, Northumberland 
county, Pennsylvania, to MeClintic- 
Marshall Corp., Bethlehem, Pa. 
5 tons, state highway bridge, Bryan 
county, Oklahoma, to J. B. Klein tron 
& Foundry Co., Oklahoma City; High- 
Tulsa, Okla., 


way Construction Co., 
reneral contractor. 

200 tons, highway bridge, Nebraska, to 
Omaha Steel Works, Omaha, Nebr. 

198 tons, highway bridge, New Bethle- 
hem, Pa., to Guibert Steel Co., Pitts- 
burgh. 

17 tons, highway bridge, Wapanucka, 
Okla., to Kansas City Structural Steel 
Co., Kansas City, Mo 

17 tons, highway bridge, 
to MeClintic-Marshall Corp., 
hem, Pa. 

155 tons, turbine rooms, 
Garfield, N. J., for Julius Forstman & 
Cu. to MeClintic-Marshall Corp., 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

150 tons, pedestrian bridge, World's fair, 
Chicago, to Duffin Iron Co., Chicago 

116 tons, highway bridges, Polk and 
Gasper counties, Towa, to Des Moines 
Steel Co., Des Moines, lowa 

ammunition buildings, Ilona 

Island, New York, to Belmont Tron 

Works, Philadelphia; Charles Andet 
mm, contractor 


Edina, Mo., 
be thle 


Passaic and 


Whiteley county, Ken- 


Bridge Works 


106 tons, bridge 
tucky, to Clinton 
Clinton, Iowa. 

100 tons, repairs to East river bridges, 
New York, to Seaport Contracting & 
Supply Co, Inc., New York 


Contracts Pending 


2173 tons 
double. leaf. bascule span and super- 
structures for three flankin spans 
about 118 feet each, route 

across Hackensack river, Ruther 

ford-Secaucus, N. Je \merican 

Bridge Co.. Pittsburgh, low Work 

also include 155 tons of reinforcing 


bars and 190 tons of trunnions and 


superstructure, 185-foot 


section 


machinery Bids Dec. 28 


00 tons, state hospital buildings, Go- 


vanda, N. Y.: C. F. Haglin & Sons 
Co., Minneapolis, low for eneral cot 
tract 

00 tons, highway bridges, Oklahoma 

611 te . State bridge over Colorado 
river, Grand Junction, Colo 

650 tons, municipal viaduct, Thirtietl 
street, Philadelphia; bids Dec 

1) tons, state bridge, Lycom cou 
ty, Pennsvivania: Spoonel! Bridge 
Construction Co \] ! Ns 2 ow 
for é ral contract 

( to tote bri é () (>) i 
Boat in Co Oklahoma Cit CO 
be es 

( to tate brides Susquel 
) en! Vania: Spooner Br 

( tio (‘o., \ I NX \ ow 

I mtrac 
} t ‘ al in i 
tor I na i} i 

No | Barret I e! Care ‘ Kk 
it y J ‘ IK é eers 
Jan a7 

100 tor } “ lowa Cit 
lowa 

rit to tat buildin liome N \ 
Shut & So Co You st 

() ow oO enera ntract 
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300 tons, armory, Binghamton, N. Y. 
Shutrump & Sons Co., Youngstown, 
©O., low for general contract 

800 tons, postoffice addition, Charlotte, 
N. C.; bids Jan. 20. 

950 tons, Oxford and Pittsfield, Mass.; 
bids in. 
9°45 tons, five bridges, Mt. Baker Na- 
tional Forest, Whatcom county, 
Washington; bids by bureau of roads, 
Portland, Oreg., Jan. 5. Job includes 
14 tons of concrete bars. 

200 tons, Menominee river interstate 
bridge, Florence, Wis.:; bids close Jan. 
10 at Escanaba, Mich. 

200 tons, shapes and bars, postoffice, 
Yuma, Ariz.; bids Jan. 25. 

127 tons, Panama; bids Jan. 9, schedule 
2824. Also, 75 tons of plates; 60 tons 
of soft steel bars, mainly flats, stock 
lengths 16 to 20 feet; 200 sheets, No. 
12 to 24 standard gage; and 592 cor- 
rugated galvanized steel roofing 
sheets, 32144 inches wide and 10 to 12 
feet long, No. 18 gage. 

125 tons, bridge, Delaware City, Del.; 
Trieste & Earle, Philadelphia, awarded 
general contract. 

100 tons, postoffice, Ambridge, Pa.; bids 


Jan 1% 


Equipment Market Remains 
Inactive; Prospects Wague 


Japanese interests continue to take 
figures on machinery and equip 
ment, according to reports from the 
East. Bids are closing early this 
month on further purchases for the 
navy department. Other than from 
these two sources, inquiry is light, 
most industries holding 
the year in abeyance. 


plans for 
Advices from Pittsburgh — state 
that the steel mill equipment market 
has reverted to routine activity on 
repair parts. Rehabilitation pledges 
are being confined largely to main- 
tenance expenditures. 

The market in the Middle West 
continues dull. Chicago Great West- 
ern railroad is expected to close this 
month on several tools pending for 
a number of weeks. Illinois Central 
recently placed two track welders. 
Other railroad inquiry is scarce and 
the usual lists drawn up at this time 
of the year are absent. First quarter 
prospects in the machinery”9 and 
equipment fields remain rather inde- 
finite, 


Moving to Martins Ferry 


Wheeling 
Wheeling, W. Va., 
movement of its shop and equipment 
from Wheeling to Martins Ferry, O.., 
the former location which was leased 
from the Baltimore & Ohio railroad 


to be abandoned. The new site per 


Steel] Co.. 


Structural 


is completing the 


mits ready river transportation fa 
cilities. The company has been mov 
ing its shop buildings to the new lo- 


cation since last summer 


3 
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Concrete 
Bars 


REINFORCING BAR 


New York—-Lower adjusted prices 
on billet steel reinforcing bars to 
some points, by which mill lengths 
and cut bars are based 1.50c and 
1.65¢e, respectively at Buffalo and 
Pittsburgh, do not apply to the New 
York metropolitan territory where 
prices are unchanged A heavy ton- 
nage of reinforcing steel, both bars 
and mesh, is pending. Mesh price 
have been weak, but rail steel is 


firm at 1.35¢c, eastern mill 


Boston—Current sales are light, 
with buyers shopping for concessions 
Highways, several metropolitan dis- 
trict water supply 
bridges furnish the bulk of inquiry. 


Connecticut and Rhode Island have 


projects and 


highway sections up for action. On 
billet steel bars, mill lengths, the 
new price of 1.50e, Buffalo and Pitts 
burgh, applies to this territory 
Philadelphia—-The Anchor Post 
Baltimore, is inquiring 
includ 


Fencing Co., 
for 5000 tons of steel bars, 
ing 4000 special oval shaped bars 
for roadway approaches to the Gold 
en Gate bridge, San Francisco. Phil 
adelphia opened bids Dec. 30 on 175 
tons of bars for the Thirtieth street 
viaduct. Orders are negligible. \ 
stronger tone at Pittsburgh is not 
vet reflected here, with cut lengths 
unchanged at 1.76e¢ to 1.86e, deliv 


ered, for carlots. 


Pittsburgh—Kalman Steel Corp., 
sethlehem, Pa., has taken 350 tons 
of new billet steel for the Negley run 
sewer here. Prices are beginning to 
be observed under the new schedule 
Pittsburgh, Buffalo and 


Cleveland, for mill lengths and $3 


of 1.50¢e, 


Awards Compared 


Tons 
Awards, week ended Dec. 31 2,224 
Awards, week ended Dec. 24 1,468 


Awards, week ended Dec. 17 3,170 
Awards, this week, 1931 3,100 
Av. weekly awards, 1931 6,808 
Av. weekly awards, 1932 3,920 
Av. weekly awards, Nov. 2,236 
Awards to date, 1931 358,092 
Awards to date, 1932 207.768 


illinois to Buy 3000 Tons for 
Road Work—Inquiry Issued 
Kor 5000 Tons for Golden 
Gate 
Effort at Price Stabilization 
Spreads to More Districts 





Bridge Approaches 


PRICES, PAGE 1 


up for cut lengths A local 
mill will supply 500 tons of bars 
to the Rosslyn Steel & Cement Co., 
Washington, fabricators of the rein- 
forcing steel in the central heating 
plant, Washington. Rust Engineer 
ing Co., Pittsburgh, is general con 
tractor. 


Cleveland—Mill lengths of new 
billet steel bars continue quotable 
1.40¢c to 1.50¢c, mill. Effort 


market recently 


here at 
toward firming the 
was noted, after competition resulted 
Inquiry for 500 
tons for state highway work in New 


in some low prices 
Jersey is current. General contracts 
have been placed for several Ohio 
state projects for which bars will 
be required shortly. For the Cleve 
land Electric Illuminating Co.'s tres 
tle at Avon Lake, O., 150 tons have 


been awarded. 
Kederal buildings in 
Kentucky will re 


Chicago 
Minnesota and 
quire about 550 tons of reinforcing 
bars. For Illinois road work, about 
3000 tons will be ordered, low bid 
ders on general contracts for a largs 
portion of this work having been an- 
nounced last week. New inquiry 
otherwise is light and only small lot 
have been included among recent or 
ders, \ 
looked for shortly, following sharp 


firmer price situation is 


concessions over recent months. 


Contracts Placed 


central heatin plant, Wash 
n2zton,. to Ro lvn Steel & Cement Co., 
through Rust Engineet! 
Co., Pittsburgh 

tor viaduct Newark, N J to 


Steel Co 


\\ ehir ton 


thro IF. Chapman & Son, con 


to Negle run sewer, Pittsburgh 
Bethlehem 


‘ontractings 
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through Hunkin-Conkey Construction 
(‘o., Cleveland. 
106 tons, state road work, Owego, N. Y 
to Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp 
Pittsburgh; through Frank Lewis 
Oneonta, N. Y., contractor 


Contracts Pending 


000 tons, for approaches to Golden 
Gate bridge, San Francisco; Anchor 
Post Fencing Co., Baltimore, inquit 
ing Includes 4000 special oval shaped 
bars 

100 tons, narcotic building, Lexington 
Ky. 

287 tons, % to 7%%,-inch round structural 
billet steel bars 30-foot lengths 
Panama; bids Jan. 5 Republic Steel 


Corp., Youngstown, O., low on approx 
imately 165 tons at $5351.04, deliv 
ered Bids Dec. 21, schedule 281% 

150 tons, detention home, department of 
justice, Sandstone, Minn 

100 tons, state bridge, Okemah, Okla 
Boardman Co., Oklahoma City, con 
tractor 


Nonferrous Metals Bow 


To Holiday Dullness 


New York—-The usual holiday let 
down and year-end inventory taking 
accentuated dullness in the metals 
last week. Custom smelters still were 
willing to sell electrolytic copper at 
5.00¢e, Connecticut, for delivery 
through first quarter and at 5.12% 
for second quarter shipment. Some 
were reluctant to do business on 
these bases. Mine producers. still 
were out of the market at the nomi 
nal price of 6.25c. Sellers look for 
some increase in business early in 
first quarter but no material price 
advance. Zine and lead both held 
steady but were in light demand 
Continued strength in ore supported 
zine. Tin showed unusual steadiness, 
spot Straits generally averaging 
around 22.80c. Antimony held at 
5.40ce. Nickel and aluminum were 
quiet and unchanged. Quicksilver 
held at $49 a flask in small lots. 


Mexico May Build 750 
Mile Railroad to Yucatan 


Ex-president Plutareo Calles, as 
counsellor for the National Railways 
of Mexico, has proposed to the minis 
try of communications and public 
works, Mexico City, that a 750-mile 
railroad be built to link the penin 
sula state of Yucatan with the rest 
of Mexico. The estimated cost is 65, 
012,288 pesos, or approximately 
$21,670,000. For rails, switches, 
grade crossings, ete., the cost is esti 
mated at about $7,000,000; for loco- 
motives and freight and passenger 
cars, slightly under $1,000,000 


8 Southern and Eastern Found- 
i ]@ ries Resume—Prices Hold on 
1200 Tons of Cast for Boston 


PIPE PRICES, PAGE 144 





New York—Several eastern cast seamless steel boiler tubes for navy; 
pipe foundries have been down, but Michigan Seamless Tube Co., Sout} 
1 shortly 1th email bhect Lyon, Mich., low at $8419.69 for 11, 
wil ope ~ Snor y wi 1 Sma MaCK 876 tubes. Boston. Brooklyn, N v. 
logs. Prices on the small volume ind Norfolk, Va.: $6882.83 for 8123 
of business, largely in 70 to 80-ton tubes, Mare Island, Calif., and Puget 
Sound, Wash., delivered; bids Dec. 2( 


lots for state hospital water lines ar: 
steady at $30 to $32, foundry. The 
largest pending tonnage is for state _ m 
highway work, bids on additional Financial News ot 
construction of this type going in at 

Albany Jan. 6. 


poston—Prices on the anst su QSteel Industry 


stantial tonnage for 1933, about 


1200 tons for Boston, held well. War ARBISON-WALKER REFRAC 
ren Foundry & Pipe Co., Wharton, H TORIES CO., Pittsburgh, has 
N. J., bid $35.25 for 8-inch, $35.20 deferred action on its quarterly pre- 
for 12-inch, and $35 on 16-inch ferred dividend of $1.50 due at this 
United States Pipe & Foundry Co., time. At a special meeting Dec. 19, 
surlington, N. J., taking this similar stockholders approved a plan to re 
lot last year, bid $35.60 on all sizes duce the company’s common stock 
These are delivered prices. An orde! by 60,000 shares to 1,380,000 no 
for 450 tons of class 150, centrifu par shares and a change in the stated 
gal pipe for Bangor, Me., went to the value of the latter shares from $25 
Florence, N. J. foundry. <A_ smail to $15 per share. 

tonnage of steel pipe was recently 7 mom 

purchased by the Tenney interests Laclede Steel Co., St. Louis, has 
for a gas installation in the Spring declared the regular quarterly divi- 
field district. dend of 15 cents a share, payable 

Birmingham, Ala——Cast iron pipe Dec. 31, to record of Dec. 23 


plants here resumed production Jan. 
2, after the holiday suspension. The 
belief prevails that business. will Bar lron Wages Reduced 
show substantial improvement this 
month, For January, February 
Pittsburgh— Mercer Tube & Mfg 
Co, expects to begin initial opera 
tions at its plant at Sharon, Pa., Jan. 
D This cOmpany recently took over 
the American Steel Foundries plant 
there. Jobbers are poor buyers of 
standard pipe, and there is little fea 
ture in the market for line pipe, oil 
country goods or conduit. 


Wages in bar mills having con 
tracts with the Amalgamated Asso 
ciation of Iron, Steel and Tin Work 
ers will be reduced in January and 
February, puddlers to receive $9.05 
per ton, instead of $9.30 in the past 
two months. This results from the 
fact that the average sales price of 
bar iron in November and December 
a was 1.45¢ per pound, compared with 
Cast Pipe Placed 1.50¢ in the preceding two months 


Following are further price compari 


1200 tons, & to 16-inch, Boston, to Wart 
ren Foundry & Pipe Co., Wharton sons 
N. J 1932 1931 1930 
150 tons, 20-inch, class 150 centrifugal Jan.-Feb 1.65c 1.70< 1.95: 
Bangor, Me., to R. D. Wood & Co March-April 1.65¢ 1.70¢ 1.90c 
Florence, N. J May-June 1.50¢ 1.70¢ 1.90c 
100 tons, 6, 8 and 12-inch class 150 July-Aug. 1.45 1.70 1.80¢ 
Gremerton, Wash., to United States Sept.-Oct 1.50¢ 1.65¢ 1.80c 
Pipe & Foundry Co., Burlington, N. J Nov <Det 1 abe 1 65¢ 170 


Cast Pipe Pending Ceuty-avdiege...iite Ieee 10k 


800 tons, Denville, N. J.; to take bids 
soon 


°50 tons, Conroe. Tex.: bids in 


German Tool Industry Low 


The German tool industry as 4 


Steel Pipe Pending whole is operating at less than 35 


per cent of what may be considered 


100 tons, 2-inch and under, galvanized normal, according to a report to the 
steel or wrought iron pipe, Panama 
y , depar ont Oo co erce from 
bids Jan. 9, schedule 2824. I partmen f weneetetabs : 
Unstated tonnage, 19,999 cold-draw: Cologne 
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WHITCOMB, a Real 
~ “YVardmaster’ of Profit 


i 





ts 


aii ad 
We ask only two things of prospective buyers of TO HAULAGE , 

haulage machines ... One is to watch a Whitcomb at WASTE : 

work ... The other is to compare its operating costs 
with any other type of haulage machine, bar none... 
One trip around the yard will show you that a Whit- 
comb internal combustion locomotive will start heavier 
loads, haul heavier loads, and be cleaner and quieter 
about it than any other haulage machine ... A few 








Business signals are set. 
Do not disobey them. 
Greater profit can be 





years’ use will show you that its rugged durability, achieved by supplanting 
economy on personnel, lack of standby loss, and low old-type machines with 


Whitecombs built to fit 


maintenance costs, place it at the head of the list as a 
your needs. 


machine of economy, efficiency and faithfulness .. . 
Let Whitcomb show you the evidence . . . Remember, 
we sell more than equipment. We sell service .. . 
Write, phone or wire for interesting details .. . Whit- 
comb sales and service everywhere. 








| -_ 
| MAUL ee THE WHITCOMB LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


Subsidiary of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 











ROCHELLE, ILLINOIS 


FREE UPON REQUEST 


1 1l6-page bulletin § de- 
scribing Whitcomb Indus- 


. trial Locomotives. ilso 
; WHITCOMB ; our magazine HAUL-AGE. 
LOCOMOTIVES 3 Send for them. 























ape 


WHITCOMB 
LOCOMOTIVES 
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In Industry and Construction 


AMERICA 






HEET METALS of uTiLitry and SERVICE, 

beginning in the metallurgical laboratory 
and ending with unqualified approval by the 
ultimate user—have made American products a 
most reliable and satisfactory source of supply. 
This record for excellence is the user’s best assur- 
ance also of continued highest standards in sheet 
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SS steel manufacture 1n time to come. ZZ 

ss Keystone Copper Steel—the original copper steel alloy, EE 
=== is unexcelled for uses requiring the maximum of endur- Zz 2 
=ES ance and rust-resistance. Send for Weight Cards and AS 
= =e COpy of our interesting ‘*Anti-Corrosive Metal’’ booklet. Al = 











Write for full information on AMERICAN Black and Galvanized Sheets, Formed Roofing and Siding Products, Sheets for Special Purposes, 
Tin and Terne Plates, Black Plate, etc. This Company also produces USS STAINLESS and Heat Resisting Steel Sheets and Light Plates. 





Cal American Sheet and lin Plate Company ene 





GENERAL OFFICES: Frick Building, PITTSBURGH, PA. 









Reel 





SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


PRINCIPAL SUBSIDIARY MANUFACTURING COMPANIES: Om WELL SupPLY COMPANY 
COLOMBIA STEEL COMPANY ILLrNors STEEL COMPANY THe LORAIN STEEL COMPANY 
CYCLONE Fence COMPANY NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY TENNESSEE COAL, IRON 4 R.R.COMPANY 


FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING AND Dry Dock CoMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 
Export Distributors— United States Steel Products Company, New York, N. Y. 


AMERICAN BRripGE COMPANY 
AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
AMERICAN STEEL 4 W1RE COMPANY 


CARNEGIE STREL COMPANY 
Pacific Coast Distrthutors—Colaumbia Steel Company, San Francisco, Calif. 
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s Production Is at Better Rate 
Than in Summer but Bookings 
For First Quarter Are Small 


STRIP PRICES, PAGE 127 


Pittsburgh—A strip mill here op- 
erated its 12 and 16-inch mills for 
a few turns beginning Dec. 27 but 
otherwise mill operations, which 
were down last week, were in keep- 
ing with greatly curtailed strip de- 
mand. Practically no business is on 
strip mill books for January ship- 
ment. The hot-rolled market is 
1.45¢c, Pittsburgh, and 2.00c is re- 
ported the cold-rolled base. 

Worcester, Mass. Cold-rolled 
strip is steady at 2.20c, Worcester, 
but in some industries is meeting 
with sharp competition with hot- 
rolled where sellers of the latter are 
attempting to substitute the lower- 
priced product. Business is largely 
on narrower widths and volume, 
while temporarily lighter, is expected 
to rebound to the recent rate this 
month. Stamping shops, as a rule, 
are buying in small lots, with littie 
reserve stock on hand A Rhode 
Island mill has booked a small lot 
for the Rock Island, IIl., arsenal. 

Philadelphia—Steel strip in this 
market continues quiet and _ prices 
are unchanged. 

Cleveland— Strip orders from all 
sources during the week were much 
lighter, little of consequence develop- 
ing from the automotive industry. 
Cold-rolled strip continues at 1.90¢ 
to 2.00c, base, Cleveland; and hot- 
rolled at 1.45¢e to 1.50¢, base, Pitts- 
burgh. A dearth of contracting for 
first quarter is noted. 

Chicago— Strip mill operations are 
maintained around 10 per cent dé 
spite a small decline in miscellane 
ous orders. This rate is considerably 
better than that attained during mid- 
summer, but the outlook for Janu- 
ary is rather indefinite. Some mod 
erate increase in orders from small 
consumers as well as a steady de- 
mand from automotive’ interests, 
however, is anticipated. Forward 
buying usually is limited to small 
lots at 1.55¢e, Chicago, for hot strip 
and 2.00c, Pittsburgh-Cleveland, for 
cold-rolled strip 


Operations Gain to 13 Per 
Cent; Go Higher This Week 


Pittsburgh——Steel production here 
last week was at 10-11 per cent and 
the outlook for this week calls for 
a probable three-point gain to around 
14 per cent. A leading mill here op- 
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erated last week at 11 per cent, hav- 
ing closed several divisions entirely. 
The Farrell, Pa., steelworks  re- 
opened Dec. 27 with six open hearths 
on, the same day as the Duquesne 
works closed its four active open 
hearths. There are still 8 out of 5: 





Operations, week ended Dec, 31 13 
Operations, week ended Dec. 2 12 
Operations, week ended Dec, 17 14 
Operations, one year ago..........15-20 
High for 1932, Feb. 6.............. 28.5 


Low for 1932, July 9 & Dec, 24 12 


steelworks blast furnaces on slow 
blast here. 

Philadelphia——Steelmaking opera 
tions in the week ended Dec. 31 
averaged § to 9 per cent. This week 
a slight rebound is expected, with 
at least 15 to 16 per cent in pros- 
pect later in January. 

Buffalo 
ated at 16 per cent during the great 
er portion of the week following the 


Buffalo steelworks oper 


Christmas holiday, six open hearths 
in the district being in production 
during that period. About the same 
number will probably run part time 
during the first ten days of January, 
following the usual year-end holiday 
suspensions. 

Cleveland—Steel ingot produc 
tion here for the week ended Dee 
‘1, which included the shutdown 
Dec. 25 and 26, averaged 17 per 
cent. Immediately after the Christ 
mas holidays the rate was increased 
to 26 per cent, the same as before 
And on Dec. 30 an additional open 
hearth was lighted. The rate at the 
close of the week, therefore, was 29 
per cent. No shutdowns were sched 
uled for the New Year holiday, and 
at the beginning of the current week 
the rate continued at 29 per cent. 
Corrigan, McKinney Steel Co. and 
Otis Steel Co. each have four open 
hearths active; American Steel & 
Wire Co. two. 

Chicago—Except for the interruy 
tion occasioned by the Monday holi 
day, steelmaking operations during 
the past week held around the rat 
of the preceding week to ten days 
The recent average of around 10 pet 
cent is expected to improve mod- 
erately with the new month. Blast 


urnace schedules hold at eight ac- 
tive stacks out of 36. 

Birmingham, Ala..-The steel rate 
in the week ended Dee. 31 was be- 
low 12 per cent, and for the current 
week will be 15 to 18 per cent. 


Warehouse Sales Small 
Some Sheet Adjustments 


Warehouse Prices, Page 144 


New York—-Warehouse volume 
dried up in the closing week of the 


) 


year and for 1932. Most jobbers note 
an average reduction of 25 to 30 per 
cent in volume compared with 1931. 

Warehouses here have adjusted 
prices on cold-finished materials, to 
1.04c¢ on flats and squares and 3.45e 
on rounds and hexagons. This is 
practically no advance as bessemer 
analysis extras are included. New 
extras of 2.50e on 100 pounds or 
under and 1.25e on 100 to 800 
pounds are in effect. 

Boston—Special galvanized sheets 
have been marked down to 5.30e by 
leading warehouse distributors in the 
New England territory. Prices on 
other items out of warehouse are 
officially unchanged, but untested in 
view of the dearth of business. 

Philadelphia——Jobbers may short- 
ly announce revisions in prices of 
certain special brands of sheets. 
Trading is dull. 

Pittsburgh— Due to shrinkage in 
sales the last two weeks of Decem- 
ber, warehouse sales in this district 
for the month were the lowest of 
any month in 1932. All prices are 
unchanged, including blue annealed 
heets at 3.00¢ 

Cincinnati Tonnage of ware- 
houses here during December was 
considerably less than in November, 
with much of the loss shown in the 
past two weeks. 

Chicago—Sales declined sharply 
the past week with some recovery ex- 
pected after the inventory-taking 
period. Prices are unchanged. 

St. Louis Movement of steel com 
modities from warehouse has shown 
more than the expected seasonal de 


cline 


Imports by Argentina Fall 


Argentina in 1931 imported 438,- 
92 metric tons of heavy iron and 
teel products valued at $25,216,822 
in gold, a decline of 50 per cent 
in quantity from 1930, according to 
the department of commerce, Wash 


ington Only in plates, bars, shapes 
and strip did 1931 imports exceed 
nose of 1930 

135 








VANCORAM 


BRAND 
FERRO-ALLOYS 


FERRO-VANADIUM FERRO-TITANIUM 


Open Hearth, Electricand Crucible Grades 


FERRO -CHROMIUM SILICO -MANGANESE 
High Carbon Grade (4 to 6% carbon). Low 
Carbon Grades (from maximum .06% car- 

bon to maximum 2°%, carbon) TUNGSTEN 


FERRO-SILICON 
15%, 50%, 75%, 80-90%, 90-95% Grades MOLYBDENUM 


ALSIFER 


The Ferro- Silicon - Alu- 
minum Deoxidizer W ith- 
outa Disadvantage. 


Also Special Alloys 
af Vanadium, Silicon, Chromium, Etc. 


Large stocks are always maintained for prompt ship- 
ment. Write for complete information and prices. 


VANADIUM CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. 
PITTSBURGH, Bridgeville, Pa. DETROIT, Book Tower 














Plants at Bridgeville, Pa., and Niagara Falls, N. Y. Research and Development Laboratories at Bridgeville, Pa. 
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Delivered pig iron prices 


Pig lron O s 
Per Ton 
FOUNDRY, NO. 2 
Chicago, furnace 
Pittsburgh, furnace 
Pittsburgh, delivered 
Valley furnace 
Cleveland fur., local del 
Philadelphia, delivered 13 


Gross 


dist. 


subvect 


$15.5 

15. 
15.63 to 16 
14.50 to 15.00 


RAW MATERIAL PR 


0 


15.00 


26 to 13.76 


Virginia furnace 17.26 
Granite City, Ill, furnace 16.50 to 17.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del. 16.00 
Buff., all-rail, Boston 18.91 to 19.91 
Buff., all-rail, Brooklyn 18.90 
Buff., all-rail, Newark 17.28 
Ala., Bir. fur., lecal del 11.00 
Ala., Nor. del., Bir. base 10.00 
Alabama, del. Chicago 16.01 
Alabama, del. St. Louis 14.42 

labama, del. Cincinnati 13.82 
Ala., Phila., dock del. 15.00 to 15.2: 
Aia., Balt., dock celivery 15.00 
Alabama, New York dock 15.50 
Ala., Boston dock del 15.75 to 16.75 
Tenn., Bir. base, local del 13.0( 
Tennessee, del. Cinci 13.82 
Montreal, delivered 23.00 to 23.50 


delivered 
FOUNDRY, NO. 
Puffalo, fur., local delivery 
Ruff., all-rail, Brooklyn 
3uffalo, all-rail, Newark 
Buff., all-rail, Boston 
Virginia furnace 
Eastern, del. Philadelphia 
FOUNDRY, NO 
fur., local delivery 
Philadelphia 
MALLEABLE 


furnace 14.5 
fur., local del 


Toronto, 


2X 


13.76 to 
1X 
Buffalo 


Eastern, del 


" 
Valley 


Cleveland 


19.91 to 2 


14.26 to 14.7 


to 15 
15 
15 


20.91 
17.75 
14.26 


Pittsburgh dis. fur. 00 
Pittsburgh, delivered 15.63 to 16.13 
Chicago, furnace 15.50 
Buffalo, fur., local del. 16.50 
Eastern Penna, delivered.. 14.63 to 18.91 
Granite City, Ill., fur 16.50 to 17.50 
Montreal, delivered 24.00 
Toronto, delivered 22.60 
BASIC 
Pittsburgh, district furnace 14.00 
Pittsburgh, delivered 14.63 to 15.13 
E!astern Penn., delivered 13.50 
Buffalo fur., local delivery 15.50 to 16.00 
Montreal, delivered 23.50 
Valley, furnace 14.00 
BESSEMER 
Valley furnace 14.50 to 15.00 
Pittsburgh, furnace 15.00 


delivered 
LOW PHOS 
Valley furnace, standard 
Philadelphia, standard 
Copper-bear., E. Pa. 


FORGE 


Pittsburceh, 





fur 


Valley furnace 

Pittsburgh district furnace 

Pittsburgh, delivered 15.63 t 
CHARCOAL 


15.63 to 16 


76 to 26 


21.50 to 23 


Lake Superior, del. Chicago < 
SILVERY 
Jackson County, O., fur. in per cent 


6—-$18: 7—$18.50; 8—$18.75; 9 
10—$19.50; 11-—$20; 12—$20.50 
$21.50; 14—$22.50; 15—$23; 16 
17—$25.50. 


Pittsburgh and Buffalo furnaces 

10—$19: 15 $21 to $23. 
BESSEMER FERROSILICON 

Jackson County, O., fur., in per 
10—$20.50; 11—-$21; 12—$21.50; 
22.50; 14 $23.50: 15 $24: 16 
17 $26 50. 
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. 


19 


i 


cents 


$25 


surcharge. ) 
this ‘ 


to 10 per cent 


Asterisk denotes 


freight 


price change 


KES 


é 


Coke 0 0 O c 


Prices Per Net Ton 
BEEHIVE OVENS 


Connellsville furnace $1.75 to 2.1 
Connellsville foundry 2.50to 4.2 
New River foundry 6.00 
Wise county foundry i to 
Wise county furnace Oto 4 


BY-PRODUCT FOUNDRY 


Newark, N. J delivered 8S 91to 8.81 
Chicago, ovens. outside ds a 
Chicago, delivered 77 


New England, delivers 


St. Louis, delivered 7.7 
Birmingham, ovens { 
Indianapolis, delivered 7.7 
Ashland, Ky., over ( 

nell., basis 
Portsmouth, O., ovens ¢ 

nel! basis { 
Puffalo, ovens { g 
Detroit, ovens R O0 
Philadelphia. delivered g 


lron Ore 0 oO O 


LAKE Sl 


Gross ton, 513 Lowe Ta e Pe 
Cld range besseimner $4.% 
Mesabi besseme 1. 
Cld range nonbessem«e +. 
Mesabi nonbessemet! { 
High phosphoru 1.4 


EASTERN LOCAL ORES 


Cents per unit delivered at Easte? 
Pennsylvania Veu Jersey urnace 
(Nominal) 

Foundry and_basi¢ 6 
63 ¢ contract 
Copper-free low phos. 58-65% non 
FOREIGN ORI 
Cents per units, alongside docks 
{tlantic ports 
(Nominal) 
Foreign manganiferous ore 
45-55¢7 iron, 6-10% man ‘ to y.( 
North African low phos 50 to 8.5 
Swedish basic, 65% r.50to 8.06 
Swedish low phos. Of 
Spanish, North Africa 
basic, 50 to 600% 7. te RQ ii 
Newfoundland fdy., 550% 8.01 
Tungsten, spot, short ton 
unit, duty paid $ 9.75 to 10.¢ 
Chrome ore, 480% gross tor 
if $17.00 toil&.f 


Manganese Ore 


(Nominal) 


Prices, not including dut ire cent 
per unit: cargo lots 
Caucasian, 52-55% nomina 
South African, 52¢ 18 to 19 cents 


African, 49-51% 


*South t 
African, 44-47¢ 


*South nomina 


iomina 


Indian, 48-50% 0 cent 
Lrazilian, 46-48¢ 18 cent 
Refractories © 
FIRE CLAY BRICK 
Per 1000 f.0.b. Works 
First Quality 
Pennsylvania, Ohio [li 
nois, Kentucky, Mary 
land, Georgia, Alabama $ Of 
Missouri 30.00 
Second Quality 
Pennsylvania Ohio Illi 
nois, Kentuck\ Mi 
souri, Maryland ito 
Georgia, Alabama ; 
SILICA BRICK 
Pennsylvania $: 
Joliet and East Chicago $7.0 
Birmingham, Ala 0.01 
MAGNESITE BRICK 
Pei Net Ton 
Burned, 9 x 4% x 2% $61 
Unburned, 9x 4% x 2% 2.0( 


K 


13.44 ss ton. 


CHROME 
Per Net 

point 
MAGNESITE 


Dead burned rain, net 


BRICK 
Ton 


Dome Chewelah Wash 


Semifinished Steel O 


$43.50 


Prices Per Gross To 
BILLETS AND BLOOMS 
| | ch has 
Pittsburgh, open-heart] $26.00 
Pitt urge] he emer 26.00 
You tow 26.0( 
(levelalr 26.00 
Philadel 31.7 
Chica ) 26 
FY , Chi ‘ 1.00 
Kor I Pit irgl ] 
b's | idelph 
SHEET BARS 
Pitts } r 
Ye 26.0 
Cievela 6.00 
SLABS 
| ‘ y & 
y t t 4 26.00 
( §.00 
WIRE RODS 
Pit , Clevela ] $37.( 
( Q | 
SKELI 
\ rade Pittsbu 1.50¢ 60¢e 
Ferroalloys Q 
(J) dollars, ‘ cept Ferre ) 
lerromanganese 78-82% 
tidewater, duty paid $68 
Ferromanganese le 
Pittsburgh { 
Spiewele é 19 ic 
mestic fu pot | 
Ferrosilicon, 0 per ent 
freight all., c 74 
Do, le carload SZ 
Do, 75 per cent 120.00 to 130.00 
Silicomang., 2%% carb R500 
2% carbon 10.0 
1¢ carbon 10.00 
(The above for pot carlots Cor 
tract price <! a tor less, ) 
kerrochrome 66-70 chro 
mium 1-¢ cart t 
lb. con. de +50 
Do, for spot le er mil 
Ferrotungste! tand lt 
cont 0.94 1.00 
lerrovanadium, } to } 
per cent, pe Ib ( 
tained, on analysi 2.6! 2.80 
Ferrotitanium ck pre 
plant, trt. allow net t 37.50 
ve t 1 tor trt i I RAD 
Do nder 1 ton df 
kerrop} phorus ner tor 
carioad 17-19 per ce [ 
Rockdale Ten ba 
LS% >< UNItaAge 00 
Ferrophosphorus, electro 
vt per tor carload 
3-26%  f.o.1 Anniston 
Ala.; 24%, $2.75 unitage 6 0 
Ferromolybdenum Stand 
50-60 per cent, per Ib YF 
Ca Molybdate, lb. cont Ri) 
Molvbdateé lb. cont ).R¢ 
fCarloads. Differentials apply to quant 
Fluorspar O 0 O 
85 and 5 per t grade 
Washed ra |, f.o.! | 
Ky net te } ¢ ) 
LA i h 7 ra | 
t pa t . fy 





LOGEMANN 


4 A Full Line 
Whether your’ scrap) accumulation 
warrants a hand press—a car baler—or ay 


equipment in between—there is a Loge- 





mann press for the job. Fast working— 


Horizontal Type Standard Press 


Ejection Type Standard Press efficient—Logemann balers answer every 
scrap metal need. They meet any in- 
stallation requirement. And—they fill 


the bill of low cost operating demands. 7 - | 


To bale scrap metal is an obvious saving. 


To bale it with a Logemann press makes 





this fact doubly certain. Fool proof 
mechanical features and long life con- 
struction offer an indisputable evidence 
of achievement. It is written indelibly 


in the profit records of industrial users. 


Single Ram Press-- 
usually for cans 


Three Ram Press for 


bulky scrap . . 
{ Logemann press is an investment that 


pays. 


Logemann engineers will be glad to 
prove this fact in your plant. Ask them. 


= 
ee | LOGEMANN BROS. Co. 


3126 W. Burleigh Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 





Three Ram Hinged Cover Press 


for Drums, Ete. Mechanical Type Press 


1 HYDRAULIC BALING PRESS 


+ ETS ip) COMPRESSES OLD AUTOS FOR REMELTING — 
LOGEMAINK INCREASES PUBLIC SAFETY ON THE HIGHWAYS 
IULWAUL: YES ———————— DESIGNED AND BUILT BY 

LOGEMANN BROTHERS COMPANY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Scrap 


Trade in 
At 


Enlarged 


Turn—Necessities 


Doldrums as Year 
Point 


Buying Soon 


to 


Every consuming center for steel such an extent has this avoidance of 
and iron scrap is in the same posi buying been carried that some steel 
tion, melters remaining out of the makers have been forced to ask un 
market except for occasional small usual delivery concessions from deal 
lot to meet immediate needs. To ers to bring them supplies urgently 


supplies 


i shortness of 
ected nereased open-hearth 
Jar \ ire the basis fo 
t mont will bring increased 
ne more active iarket 
re | cally stationary and 
iominal e level being so 
l elleVer inv incre e in 
would bri an mmediate 
inia ind Bal 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP PRICES 


Corrected to 


HEAVY MELTING STEEL 


Birmingham 7T.50to 8.00 
Boston, dealers 9.75 to 3.25 


Buffalo, No. 1 7.00 to 7.5 


Buffalo, No. 2 6.90 to 6.50 
Chicazo 5.00 to 5.50 
Cleve., No. 1 7.00 to 7.50 
Cleve., No. 2 6.00 to 6.50 
Det No. 1 deal 1£50to 5.00 
Det., No. 2 deal 8.00 to 3.50 
E. Pa. del. mill 6.50 
E. Pa., No. del. 5.00 to 5.50 
N. Y. deal. R. R 4.00 to 4.50 
N, Y. deal. No. 2 3.00 
N. Y. deal. yd 2.50to 3.00 
Pitts. No. 1 8.25 to 8.75 
St. L. No. 1 sel 5.50 to 6.06 
Federal, Ill. 1.75to 5.25 
Granite City, Ill 5.00 to 5.50 
Valleys, No. 1 S50to 9.00 
COMPRESSED SHEETS 
Buffalo, dealers 6.00 to 6.50 
Chi. (Factory) . &15to 4.25 
Cleveland 6.50to 7.00 
Detroit dealers L00to 4.50 
E. Pa. new mat. 5.00to 5.50 
Pittsburgh 8.00 to 8.50 
Valleys 8.25 to 8.75 


SHEETS 
1.00 to 


BUNDLED 
Buffalo 


Cincinnati, del. .. 4.25 to 4.75 
Cleveland 4.50to 5.00 
Eastern, Pa. 5.00 
Pittsburgh 7.00 to 7.50 
St. Louis , 1.50to 2.00 


SHEET CLIPPINGS LOOSE 


Chicago 2.00 to 2.50 
Cincinnati 2.00 to 2.50 
Detroit, dealers 1.25to 1.75 
St. Louis 1.50to 2.00 
STEEL RAILS SHORT 
Birmingham 850to 9.00 
Boston, dealers 2.75 to 3.00 
Buffalo 9.50 to 10.00 


Chicago (3 ft.) 7.50to 8.00 
Chicago (2 ft.) 8.00 to 8.50 
Cincinnati, del. 9 00to 9.50 
Detroit, deal. 8.00 to 8.50 
Pitts. (open- 

hearth, 3 ft. 

and less) 10.00 to 11.00 
St. Louis ... 7.00 to T.b0 

STOVE PLATE 

Birmingham 5.00 to 5.50 
Boston, realers 200to 2.50 
Buffalo 7T.50to S00 
Chicago, net. .. 150to 5.00 
Cinci., deal. net 3.50to 4.00 
Det net deal. 2.50to 3.00 
Eastern, Pa. 6.00 to 6.50 
N. Y., deal. mill 250to 3.00 
St. Louis . 5.50 to 6.00 


SPRINGS 


9 00to G.50 


COUPLERS, 
Buffalo 





Chicago : 6.50to 7.00 
Eastern Pa. 8.50 
Pittsburgh 9,25 
St. Louis . 5.25 to 6.25 
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Friday 


night. ( 


ANGLE 


tmTOSS tons dé livere 


BARS—ST 


Chicago 7.00 to 7.50 
St Louis 5.75 to 6.2 
LOW PHOSPHOROUS 

Buffalo, billets and 

bloom crops GV 00to 9.50 
Cleveland bil. and 

bloom crops 10.00 to 11.00 
Eastern Pa. 8.50 


Pittsburgh 


billet 


bloom crops 10.00 to 11.00 
Pitts., sheet bar 
Cronos 10.50 to 110.0 


FROGS, 


Chicago 


St. Louis 
SHOVE 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
St. Louis 


RAITLRO 
Birmingham 
Boston, de 
Buffalo, No. 
Buffalo, No. 
Cinci., No. 2 
Chi., No. 1, 
Chic No. 
Eastern Pa. 
IN: uy Eee i 
Pitts., No. 2 
St. Louis, Ne 


azo 


SPECIFI( 


Boston 
St. Louis 
Eastern 
N. ¥., de 
BI 
Buffalo, No. 
Chicago, No. 


Cinci., No. 1 


41 
al 


Cinci., No. 2 

Cleve Ni = 

Det., No 1 
deal 

St. L., No. 1 


new Ni 
MACHIN 


Vi 


Birmingham 
Boston, deal 
suffalo 
Chicago 
Cinci., deal 
Cleveland 


Detroit 
eastern 


N. Y., deal 


Pittsburgh 
St Louis 
Valleys 


BORINGS 


or Blast 
Bostor deal 


Buffalo 
Cinci., deal 
Cleveland 
Detroit, de: 
Eastern Pa. 
N. Y., deal. 
Pittsburgh 


alers 


ieTs 


SWITCHES 


5.50to 6.00 
5.00 to 5.50 
LING STEEL 
5.00 to 5.50 
5.75 to 6.00 


4.75 to 5.25 
ROUGHT 
7.50to 8 
1.00 to 1.5 
1 $50to 5. 


AD W 


2 7.00 to 7.50 
5.00 to 5.50 

net £50to 5.00 
2 5.50to 6.00 

6.50 

deal. 250to 3.00 
8.25 to 8.75 

i J 8.50 to 4.00 


‘ATION PIPE 
3.00 to 4.00 
4.75 to 5.25 


7.00 to 7.50 

2.00 to 2.2b 
SHELING 

1 6.00 to 6.50 

l 3.75 to 4.25 


LO00to 4.5 


2.50to 83 


dl. 


3.00 to 3.00 
new 
3.25 to 3.75 
3.00 to 3.50 
ys 8.75 
E TURNINGS 
2.50 to 3.00 
ers 0.75 to 1.00 
3.75 to 4.2 
3.00 to 3.50 
3.00 to 3.50 


£50 to 
1.25 to 1.75 
O00to 8.50 
1.35 to 1.50 
6.25 to 6.7§ 
1.50 to 


AND TURNINGS 
Furnace l 
0.75 to 


» OO 


S¢ 


O.40 


1.00 


0 


3.75 to 
3.00 to 3.5 
1.50 to 
1.75 to 2.25 
3.50 to 5 
1.35 to 


3.50 to 


5.00 








6.00 


l to 


CONS ne = 


LRON 


Birmi che 
birmi plai 
Bostor her 
be ny lene 
Bu ) 


(*hicago 
Cinc.., Ceal 
Cleveland 
Detroit, d 
Eastern Pa 
ik. Pa., chem 
N. Y., deal 
Pittsburgh 
St. ] 


en 


,OUILS 


AND F 


RAILROAD GR 
Buffalo 

Chicago, net 
Cincinnati 
Kastern Pa 

N. Y., deal 

St Louis 


FORGE FLA 


Boston dealers 
Buffalo 
Cleve ov. 10 in 
Detroit 

FORGE SCI 


Boston, 
(Chicas 
Eastern 


CH 


ro 
Pa., del 
BARS 
net 
Lou S 


AXLE 


Boston, leal 
Buffalo 
Chi., elec fe 


Cleveland 

Eastern Pa., del 
Pittsburch, 
Louis 


St. 
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Birmingham 
oston, ship pt 
Buffalo 1 
Chicago, net 
Eastern Pa 

St Louis 


SHAE" 


Kk. Penna l 


CAR WHEI 


Birmi! iron 
Boston, iron deal 
Buff 0 lror 
Buffalo, steel 
(Chicago, iron 
Chi rolled steel 
Cincinnati iron 


BOR 


x { 


1 


9 


1 


1 


pl 


O0TO 
if to 
TO 
OTTO 


00 To 


; 
KOTO 


O00 to 


ATE B 


O00 To 


OO To 


oOo To 


9.50 to 


1 


,.50 to 


50 to 


SHINGS 


2.00 to 


6 


50 to 
00 to 
75 to 


LAP 


I 
6 


o 


TING 


75 to 
D0 To 


00 to 


TRANS( 


00 to 


0 TO 


tNINGS 


50 to 
5 to 


Oto 


90 to 


he re 


INGS 


10.5 


A-~1 =) 


1.00 to 12.{ 


~1 


00 to 
25 to 


00 TO 


ARS 


ads offé I 


tonnage 


Otherivise stated 
| Pa tee t +00 
I Pa rol ‘ i 
Pitt O 7 ito 8.25 
Pitt teel R.75to 9.25 
St. Louis, iron t »to 5.25 
St Louis teel t Oto 6.50 

NO. I AST SCRAP 

Birmingham 8.00 to 8.50 
Buffalo (Mach.) 9.75 to 10.25 
Buffalo, cupola 9.00 to 9.50 
Boston, textile 6.75 to 7.00 
Lsoston No 2.25 to 2.50 
Chi., mach. net ».50to 6.00 
Chi iilroad net 5.00to 5.50 
‘hicaeo, agri., net .00to 5.50 
Cinci., mach. cup 7.00 to 7.50 
Cleve cupola ,.00to 8.00 
Det 1et deal 6.50to 7.00 
IX. Pa. cupola 9.00 to 9.50 
N. Y¥., cup. deal ».00 to 5.50 
N Y del loca 

foundries 8,00 to 8.50 
Pitts., cupola S50to 9.00 


San Fran., « 


lel 13.50 to 14.00 


Seattle 150to 6.50 
St. L. No. 1 ma 6.00 to 6.50 
St. L. No. 1 5.50 to 6.00 
HEAVY CAST 

boston del 3.25to 3.50 
bost., mach. cast 7.00to 7.50 
Buffalo, break 6.50to 7.00 
(Cleve break 5Oto 6.0 
Detroit, auto net 

deal 7.00 to 7.50 
Det. break., dl 1.00to 4,50 
Kastert Pa 8.00 to 8.50 
N. Y. No. 1, dl 5.00to 5.50 
N Y. break. dl L50to 00 
Pittsburgh 8.00 to 8.50 

MALLEAB 

hoston consum 7T.50to 8.00 
buffalo S.00 to 8.50 
(‘hicago, agri ».00to 5.50 
Chit o, R. R Oto 6.0 
Cinci., R. R., del 6.50 to 7.00 
(incl igri de] 6.00 to 6.50 
(leveland, rail 7.50 to 8.00 
Det. auto deal ».00 to 20 
st Loul 7.00 to 7.50 

RAILS FOR ROLLING 

eet and over 
Birmin han YX H0to 9.00 
Bostor deal ,.00to 5.50 
Buffalo 7.00 to 7.50 
Chicago 8 OO0to 8.50 
astern Pa 9.50 
New York dealer { to 4.75 
St. Louis r.00to 7.50 
LOCOMOTIVE TIRES 

(Chica », cut 7.00 to 7.50 
ot. J No. 1 5.00 to 5.50 

LOW PHOS. PUNCHINGS 


Chicago 
Buffalo 
Fastern Pa 
Pittsburg! 


750to 8.00 


9 00to 9.50 
Q5f 

1 0 t9 11.00 
9 ¢ 
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Pig lron 


Substantial Basic Purchases at 
Pittsburgh—41000 Tons of Brit- 
ish Iron Arrives at Philadelphia 


PIG IRON PRICES, PAGE 137 


Pittsburgh Between 4000 and 
5000 tons of basic pig iron has been 
placed by Edgewater Steel Co. hers 
for shipment in January. It is re 
ported a like tonnage will be award 
ed to the furnace interest for Feb 
Delivery will be 
Price i 


ruary shipment. 
made by the all-rail route 
undisclosed. The merchant iron trad: 
is slow and prices continue nominal. 
Shenango Furnace Co. probably will 
resume blast at Sharpsville, Pa 
ome time this month 

Boston——-Pig iron buying in New 
Kngland continues in light volume, 
with price unsettled The _ local 
foundry holds to $16, furnace, mini 
mum, and averaged about $17.50 on 
the bulk of its business during 19382 
Domestic sellers are unable to meet 
prices on imported iron there being 
a good volume of the latter in stor 
age. About 150 tons of Indian iron 
arrived last week. 

New York—-Demand for pig iron 
is expected to improve early in Jan 
Prices are unchanged 


G9 on 100 


uary. 

Panama is closing Jan 
ross tons of low phosphorus pig iron 

Philadelphia—— Approximately 4000 
tons of English iron arrived here re 
cently on an old contract for a Dela 
ware river pipemaker. This follows 
closely 6000 tons of Dutch iron also 
mainly for a Delaware river pipe 
maker A number of foundries are 
expected to resume operations imme 
diately, and to purchase iron. 

Bids close Jan. 10 on 80 gross tons 
of grade A foundry pig iron for the 
navy, 45 tons being for Washington 
ind 85 tons for Philadelphia. 

Cleveland— Pig iron producers 
here are confident January’ ship 
ments will gain over December's, 
which held near the November level 
Much of this expectancy is based on 
a continuation of automotive re 
quirements, and on improvement in 
miscellaneous lines that were prac 
tically flat during the past month. 
however, are limit 
know how 


Actual releases, 
ed; consumers do not 
much iron they will need, and are not 
buying or releasing until they obtain 
orders for castings The carryover 
on specific contracts is the smallest 
in years, due to close buying. Con 
sumers have no stocks, but furnace 
stocks are substantial, though asso 
ciated steel interests here are rapid- 
ly using their furnaces’ basic stocks. 
Sales during the week held at ap- 
proximately 1000 tons: a few ear- 


140 


loads were placed in the Cleveland 
market, with prices steady at $15, 
base, furnace for local delivery. 

Cincinnati—The market was ex 
tremely dull during the week, while 
consumers awaited the close of thi 
holiday period to gage the outlook 
Sales were in carload lots for a to 
tal of a few hundred tons. No 
inquiries are current 

Chicago——Pig iron shipments hold 
around the rate of recent weeks, with 
the total December movement small 
er than that of November, but mod 
lowest rate 


Heavier re 


erately better. than the 
attained last summer 
leases have been received for Janu 
ary shipments and with some bette! 
ment in prospect in orders” from 
increased activity 
Foundry 


small consumers, 
during January is likely 
operations have been restricted to a 
certain extent by the holiday inter 
ruption Prices are steady at $15.50 
furnace, for No. 2 foundry and ma 
leable. 

St. Louis 
in castings for brewery 


Considerable business 
machinery 
has been placed with jobbing found 
ries here, and more is expected. One 
machinery company reports two firm 
orders from New York brewers for 
$60,000 worth of equipment, and 
conditional orders from others for 
heavy machinery worth $250,000. 
Birmingham Ala. Activity in the 


pig iron market practically ceased 


during the last week of the year 
Melters now are expected to place 
some orders and specify as delivery 
is wanted 

Ont.—-Business in pig 
iron is standstill 
owing to the holiday season. It is 
understood several melters will be in 


Toronto, 
practically at a 


the market immediately after Jan. 


1. Prices are unchanged. 


Semifinished Steel Quiet; 
Contracts Are Renewed 


Semifinished Prices, Page 137 

Producers of sheet bars, billets and 
slabs have renewed their arrange 
ments with customers for first quar- 
ter, contracts to be specified against 
as material is required. The prices 
Pittsburgh, 
town, O., and Cleveland. Tin plat 
mills still take the largest tonnage 
Wire rods at $37 are 
in slower demand than forging bil 
lets at $31, Pittsburgh. Several small 
slab and billet orders were rolled 


26, base, Youngs 


of sheet bars. 


on a grouping by a Pittsburgh district 
mill during the week. 


Contracting for By-Products 

New York—Coke oven by-product 
unchanged. Activity is 
largely confined to covering on con 


prices are 


tracts for part of next season's re 
quirements, there being little spot 
Contracting in distillates 
stepped up 


business 
and naphthalene has 
Phenol buying generally is in small 
lots. The January price for sulphate 


of ammonia is unchanged at $22 a 


ton, port 


Improvement in Orders Expect- 


oke ed This Month—Beehive Mar- 


ket Prices Are Easy 


COKE PRICES, 


Pittsburgh Metallurgical coke is 
moving at a slow rate Prices range 
from $2.25 to $2.50 for standard 
beehive foundry coke, with premium 
$4 to $4.25. Demand for domestic 
heating coke is the best of any 
quoted 


grade. Furnace coke is 


$1.75. 
Cincinnati Specifications for by 
product foundry coke were at a low 
mark during the past week, reflect 
ing the light melt over the holidays. 
Domestic shipments tapered. Prices 
are unchanged. 
Chicago— Although 
foundry coke have been fairly steady 


shipments of 


PAGE. 137 


recently, milder weather has _ re 
stricted consumption of fuel for heat 
ing purposes, Some increased de 
mand for foundry coke is in pros 
pect for January although the gain 
in the total movement is expected to 
be slight. Prices of by-product 
foundry coke are continued into the 
ovens, for out 


delivered 


new quarter at $7, 
side delivery, and $7.75 
Chicago. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
tion is fairly steady, and little is be 
ing stocked. New business indicates 
melters will buy only small lots as 


Coke produce 


required 
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N a cloud of spray and mist 
the new barge plunges from 
the ways to fulfill its destiny 
as a cargo carrier. How long 
will it last? The answer is 
simple —as long as its plates. 


Therefore, be sure of the qual- 
ity of your plates — and to do 
this, be sure of your source of 
supply. 


The barge building industry 
is one of many which, through 
years of satisfactory experi- 
ence, has developed a well- 
placed confidence in Tennes- 
see Plates and in other Ten- 
nessee rolled products. 








Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


General Offices: Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 1. Launching of en all-steel barge. 


SUBSIDIARY OF UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION z, 1ll-steel barges under construction. 


These barges made of Tennessee steel. 
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Uniform Quality 


From molten steel to finished sheet or plate, 
every production operation in the manufacture 
of Granite City Steel is carried out in our own 
mills. Therefore quality can be rigidly controlled. 
Uniformity of product can be definitely assured. 
This is just one of the important factors that 
guarantee complete satisfaction when you choose 
Granite City Steel. ... And there is always the 
advantage of better service because our mill loca- 
tion—only 20 minutes from Saint Louis, served 
by 29 railroads and the Mississippi River 
expedites delivery to the Mississippi Valley, the 
West and the Southwest. 


Chicago, Dallas St. Louis, St. Paul 





San Francisco 
Salt Lake City 


Kansas City 
Los Angeles 


GRANITE CITY STEEL 
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ndian department, at Wash 
Buying Shows Better Volume as ton. will open Bids Jan. 3 on 77 


af = 
acl IC Some Railroad Activity Comes ons | iron pipe, steel tower and 
Is tal ) D ete.. for the Indian 


Out—Considerable Tonnage 


On Active Inquiry—Northern village at Tahola, Wash. Awards of 
Pacific Places Nearly 1000 Tons 60 tons of east iron pipe at Kirk 
Oas Of Tie Plates land, Wash., and 80 tons at Sno 
homish, Was! ire pendins 
San Francisco—(By Air Mail) underpass crossing, Truscon Steel * 
Although awards were limited to one Co. has the contract to supply “ Steel in Euro ] 
or two lettings in excess of 100 tons, tons liner plate for a tunnel at Puget D 
a number of new projects have come Sound Navy Yard. Rumsey & Co : ; - 
into the market for figures. These general contractors, have bought 60 Holiday Season Dull, with 
include 3881 tons for 180 miles of tons of second-hand sheet steel pil Hope for Betterment 
5 to 8-inech gas line pipe for the ing for the same job. Valley Iron 
metropolitan water district of South- Works, Yakima, booked a portion ol! London (By Cable) Seasonal 
ern California, bids Dec. 27. the Wapatao, Wash., penstock and holiday quiet prevails, but an expan 
West Slope Construction Co., Chi- discharge pipe project, requiring 90 sion in demand is confidently expect- 
cago, is low bidder on San Gabriel tons of plates. Originally 450 tons of ed early in the new year. Domestic 
dam No. 2 for Los Angeles county, plates were involved, but part of the foundry pig iron demand is expand- 
Calif., involving 3838 tons. No award work went concrete and wood stave ing but heavy steel remains dull. 
has been made on 3600 tons for the Contract to furnish 100 tons of 6, Prices of Continental steel now are 
Golden Gate bridge. 8 and 12-inch pipe for Bremerton, below British, but transactions are 
: Wash., has been awarded to United on a low scale. Galvanized sheets are 
Bids open on Jan. 4 for four boil- States Pipe & Foundry Co., Burling- dull but prices of tin plate are hard 
ers for the Mare Island navy yard. tons, N. J. Bids will he opened Jan. ening as orders increase 
No action has been taken yet on °4 at Ft. Lewis, Wash., for furnish The Continent reports that export 
450 tons for a penstock and pipe line ing 264 tons of 4. 6 and 10-inch cast trade is quiet and prices are sagging 
“ Wapato, Wash. Prices are general iron pipe. MeNeil Island, Wash., back to summer level. France re- 
at 2.00¢, c.1.f. penitentiary has $32,000 availabie ports the home and export trade both 
Golden Gate Iron Works took 250 for a new water system. United unsatisfactory 


tons of structural shapes for an 
apartment in San Francisco and the 
Minneapolis-Moline Power  Imple Current lron and Steel Prices of Europe 
ment Co. booked 150 tons for bridges 

in Toole county, Utah and 205 tons Dollars at Rates of Exchange, Dec. 29 

additional for a post office at Merced, 


Calif. Export Prices f.o.b. Ship at Port of Dispatch—By Cable (or Radio) 


B Ginna 
Northwest Buying Grows ~ K. por Gold parity, $4.8665 
IG fs : , . 
Seattle—Pacific Northwest awards | ghee $9.74 > 1K é $8.27 1140 
this week in lots of 100 tons or Basic be 14 0% 
more exceeded 1000 tons while small on ere fe 
lots to the total of 150 tons were SEMIFINISHED 
booked. Larger tonnages are pend- STEEL 
ing. One hopeful indication is re- — ie si ay oo gee 519 ‘ + 0 
sumption of buying on a_ limited alent hd Aes Mes 
scale by some railroads. Outside of Dakota gc g 1s | $26.7 10 0 
public works this is the only indica- Merchant bars .95c ¢ ct 10 0 to 2 Il 
tion of buying by private interests. PI “sit vars oe 130 { "If 
Railroads have also placed orders Sheets, black, 24 gageor0 1.2 : Led > 
for next year’s tie supplies, which et sg — a - ig 150 Shall 100 to3 12 
will aid the lumber industry. Plain w fic 9 100 bo S i 
The largest tonnage pending in eo ae 164c 11 10 | 
this territory consists of 1800 tons Tin plate, box 108 Apes . E Abe 
of plates for 8 miles of extension of £9 Pg + $4374). ms 
Seattle’s water system, involving 20, , 
24 and 30-inch ieee a psn Domestic Prices at Works or Furnace—Last Reported 
has been made to Thomas Scalzo, Belg Re 
Seattle, at $217,051 for welded steel :, aS . 
pipe. However, there may be a delay a. B Serb Si. 2 4 : + ae aa 4 +. 270 g? rt 69.50 
due to litigation, while wood stave Furnace coke... .. 0 12 0 4.84 124 0 110 4.57 20 
advocates still are fighting for their i fee "| Ste 8 1 ; 69 ‘T 50 1,150 “1.37 127 ‘ 
material, Mer ant bars. ee 6 32S 9 t+ 4s 200 t 107 50 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp., Seattle, Sites File. or Stas l34c¢ 9 ( 1.17 650 78 600 127 
has an order to furnish 150,000 tie Sheets, black . . “" stat is sate ihe 
plates, 930 tons, for the Northern wae ace : ; (hse 1.68c Il ) 2.8 1,571 1.8 1,440 +. 00 10) 
Pacific railroad, January delivery. Plain wire... .. + oe pions. Byaee ee ee "37 + 
Isaacson Iron Works. Seattle, will = Sead. aa ( " { | 
furnish 55 tons shapes for a Seattle British q ‘ 
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THE MARKET WEEK 





STEEL, WROUGHT AND CAST IRON PIPE, AND TUBING 


Base $200 net ton, except on stand lt 51 ke 404% if) 2 26 13% 37 } 
ard commerc ial seamless boiler tubes 12 014 391% : 21 39 . eB 4. 
under 2 inches and cold drawn seamless : . ,/ 10) i : 
tubing. STEEL LINE PIPI ; : 

HOT ROLLED 
Welded | Steel Pi ee ae oe ee 2% 38 3%—8 

elded lion, Steel Fipe lap 60 8 lay 61 16 4 ‘ 57 

jase discounts on steel pipe, Pitts lay oJ 12 lay »S » 114 6 16 
burgh and Lorain, O., to consumers in Discounts on steel pipe are net and Quantity discounts are Under 10.00( 
carloads, Indiana Harbor, Ind., and not subject to any point or preferentia yunds, 10 points and 5 per cent; 16,000 
Evanston, IIL, points less Chicago On iron pipe, the discounts are net to 24,999 pounds, 6 points and 5 per 
delivered, 2% points less Wrought ;OILER TUBES cent; 25,000 pounds to carload, 2 points 
pipe, Pittsburgh base ; eae poe nd ind 5 per cent; carl load and over, 

BUTT WELD Carload discounts, f.0.b. Pittsburg] base discount and 5 and 5 per cent. No 

Steel Iron Lap Welded Steel Charcoal Iron extra for lengths up to and includi 
In Blk Gal In Bik Ga ly, 88 1%, . 24 feet Size smaller than 1 inch and 
“4& *% 57 34 28 101 it 4 hter than standard age to be held 
62 49% "4 33 16% 2 » 3, 16 ic mechanical tubes list and discount 

‘ 651% »D I—-14 6 O% ‘ 4 17 Interm«¢ liate sizes and gages not listed 

, 671 7 ' 28 Riis { 57 4 A 18 tu Ke alte of next larger outside diam 
}1 6 16 j aA eter am heavier vars 
AAP WELD 114 1 { 24 : 
61 60% 2 6 Ww Seamless Tubing O O 
“to 6 64% 4 2u% i, 18% 1 ots of a carioaa or more, above Cold draw) f.0.0 } discounts 
. 62 1 i— 22 base discounts subject to preferentia Random lengths over 5 ft 
1( 60 49 i s 1 21% ot two per cent discounts on. stee Selected length: m 18 ft 
) 18 ) 1 1 16 110 per cent on charcoal iron 
BUTT WELD a Wetees eee Onee  20/0% Cast lron Water Pipe © 
pounds points under base and one 
Extra st1 g, plain ends per cent: on 10,000 pounds to cat Class B Pipe Per Net Tc 
8 is m& *% f 11 oad, 4 points under base and two 5 pe! Ss ch and over, Bit $32.00 to { 
4&% 53a Ta) 2S 12% cent Quantity discounts same as for kour-inel Birmit han 35.00 to 36 
ey 9 ‘ 33 17 hot rolled, in next column Charcoal our-ineh. Chic ; 13.40 to 44.41 
{ 631 54 | } + Ire under 10,000 pounds, 2 points ur I to i ( ("} iLO 10.40 to 41.4 
‘ ler base; on 10,000 pounds to carload Sl nch and over, N. ¥ 00 to 34.51 
LAI WELD base and one 5 per cent Four-inch, New Yorl 1.50 to 36.51 
/ ra strone piain ends : i Stand fittir Bir se SAK ¢ 
9 49% 9 84 18 7 \NDARD COM MERCIAL SEAM iti ios ‘incl hase over 24 ch 
to4 62% 63 2144—4 24g ) LESS BOILER TUBES COLD DRAWN . 41-inch. plus $10 ch plu 
& 6 62 52% 414-—6 38 1 1 inch 61 16 ( as pe fitt s, $5 higher Cla 
Q g 47 1&8 54 1%4—1\% 53 1s \ pipe $ her than Class B 
W arehouse Quotations at Leading Centers, in Cents Per Pound 
(All Philadelphia prices subject » quantity di als except reinfore cedis} bars) 

STE! BARS St. Louis Lie NO. 10 BLUE Cincinnati vO COLD FIN. STEEL 
Laltimore* 2.35¢ Tulsa maay Baltimore Quy Cleveland ray Rounds and Hexagoi 
Bostony# 2.906 Youn: 3 Hi Boston? » Ae nYiy Detroit 3.7 5¢ Baltimore (c)* 3.484 
Buffalo 2.95¢ SHAPES Buffalo 15 Houston 3.57 Boston 6 
Chattanooga VUE : i ™ Chattanooga Ti) Los An £5 0¢ Buffalo 0 
Chicago 2. 75¢ Baltimore ( Chicago 9 T5e-2.90 New York b.0 £10 Chattanooga* 3.654 
Cincinnati Onc Boston} Chine Cincinnati On. Phila.*+(e) ‘ Chicago 2 Hi 
Cleveland 9 TH, Buffalo 3.20C Cleveland OO Pitts Tir Cineinnat 336 
Detroit 2.85« Chattanooga 3.20C Datroit a Oh Portla iyiy Cleveland 2 Q 
Houston 2.406 Chicago VUE Houston Qe San Frar 1 ‘ Detroit 3.1 
Ios Ang 3.30¢ Cincinnati Joe Los An: RO Seattl AY Lo An (a) { 

New Yorkt(d) 10 Cleveland Hoe New York 00 St. Loui £0 New York(2) 3.54 
Ihiladelphia t5< Detroit 10 Portland 1 Or St Pat 1.16% Philadelphia* 

Pittsbureh ? 60 Houston Ho Phila - (e) Oc Tu " F oe 2 iy 
Portland 3.35« Los Ant 3.30 Pitts Wit Portland (a) 1.501 
San Fran 3.15« New York(d) 3.10 ann Minn 77? BANDS San Fran(d)({ , 
Seattle 00K Philadelphia £4 i ttle 100 Baltimore H5« Seattle (a) 4 5 
St. Loui OO Pittsburgh 2. Sot St Tuonin ne 1h Boston 10x St. Paul (a) 

St. Paul O0« Portland rare St Paul ' , Buffalo Oe St Louis hi 
Tulsa 3 25 San Fran Lin Tul Pe 0 Chattanoo uty Tulsa A Bb, 

IRON BARS ae gs sot Chicago Vine Flats and squares 50 
— ng St. Loui oot Cincinnat (¢ extra, except Tu 
baltimore 2.35¢ ‘ ) , 9 NO { BLACK ‘ 

Bostont# 10< ot Paul ; BR ; 0 Cieveland \ vhere 14 quote 

Ruffalo $15c 2 TSA yaaa 3.50¢ Det. 3/16 COLD ROLL, STRI 
OSTONT F Sa & lighter 1h Boston 0.10¢ 

(Chattanooga OO« PLATES Ruffalo ir Houstor y RE, vie) 

Chicago yA | ‘he ' 5 F ; rs ; 

: = Baltimore T Chattanooga bo Los An ot 

(Cincinnati >. O0G Boston#+} ¥ Chicago 15 New York(d 2 2h, Ruff ss 

Detroit 2.85¢ Sadan Ps ' 7 OrK Soe ultale 2 

New Yorkt(d) 2 10% sulfalo d.0 OM wrpanancnn i = Philadelphia de Chicago (b) f 

hil Chattanooga On Cleveland Pittsbur: Cincinnati 8 

Philadelphia the Chicago 2 0 Detroit (ve Portl Or, Minge tis' 

al | Loui OOK E rei 

a Cincinnati « Los An bi San : 1 Detro 5.40¢ 

she : —~— Cleveland, 14 New York..8.75¢€-4.00 Seattl O« Phila (ec) 4 ‘ 

MINFORC. BARS in. and Phila (e) tt St. Pau 20 New York £.f 
Baltimore 2.35¢ OO thicker gon Pitts.’ 4 Tul 1 
oston 8.100e-3 25« Cleve., 3/16-in D0 Portland bine (a) Rounds. hex. onl 
Puffal 2.951 Detroit 10 San Fran G0 (HOOPS (oy Net bane atradahtt 

Chattanooga 3.004 Det., 3/16-in L0« Seattle UE Baltimore 2.64 el euttinge. box 
Cincinnati oo Houston 3.00 St. Louis TO Boston 4.90 1 ton or more 
Cleveland ».10c-2.25¢ Los Angeles 5.30 St. Paul 8.6954 Buffalo dae (c) Plus) mi 
Detroit 2.85¢ New York(d) ; Tulsa 1.7 5« Chica ‘ nd quantity extras 
Houston 00 Philadelphia D en Cincinnati ( (d) Minus quant. diff 
los Ang. cl 10 Phila. floor 10 NO. 24 GAT Det. No. 14 (e) New mill cla 
Los Ang., k 2.40 Pittsburgh 85 Balt.*7 & lighter 3.30 (f) Rounds only 
New York....2.65¢-3.10« Portland 3. B5« Buffalo £. 006 New York 806 (2) Bessemer al 
Phila 2.62 444 San Fran Bostont?# 4.05 Philadelphia 3.006 extras included 
Pittsburgh 60 Seattle Chattanoog 3.954 Pittsburel HO Domestic bar 

San Fran. cl! 2.40¢ St. Louis 25¢ Chicago 3.500-8.75¢ Seattle OO Plus qua ext! 
San Fran. Icl 2.80¢ St. Paul Pay | ++Base 15,000 Ibs., ex St. Paul The lLess than 25 sheet 
Seattle 3.00% Tulsa OK tras on less +New ext i or more bundle 
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a EIRTON Strip Steel and Strip 
Include: 
@eees 


Pi Steel Sheets contribute to indus- 
o aoe Stee 
—_- ‘Stabs Sheet Bars Skelp t ° l | tl f ° } | 
ng oe, an « co — ag 7s) > os « > 
an Square and Fiat Gars ria progre Ss: pecause 1€ y are urnisnec 
Rails Steel Plates Tie Plates - | * } li x * | " | 
ce ars >» aw « Ava , . « 7 
ebabeeen tae in the right quality for eve ry industrial use. 
Ceke Tin Plate 
Kanners Special Cokes 
Best Cokes —Charcoals 
Lacquered and Coated Tin Plate 
Tint Mitt we prone ae My Rae ger jasc ee 7 . 
cquered and Coa ac ate > > , : > eo . a 
ocarares ong Sommep Sinen iste This dependability is the result of com 
Plate 8 Ib. to 40 Ib. Coated 
Hot and Cold — Strip Steel 


an 
ist Seas Seats 
i nis eets ° ° ° 
Long Terne Sheets ganization—both mechanically and metal- 
Common and Special Finishes ay 
Galvanized, Black and Blue ° . ° . ° J | 
Annealed Sheets lurgically — from ore mine to finishec 
Corrugated Sheets, V Crimp . 
Sheets, Roll Roofing 
Single Pickled, Full Finished product ? 
and Auto Body Sheets 
Coke Tar Benzo! —-Toluol 
Ammonium Sulphate 
Many gauges and grades up to 
seventy-five inches in width are now 


available a hy . . . ‘ . 
The next time you are in need of Strip 


Steel and Strip Steel Sheets write in Weir- 





plete production control of our own or- 


ton on your specification sheets and make 





satisfaction doubly sure. 


WEIRTON STEEL CO. 


Division of National Steel Corporation 


WEIRTON W. VA. 


SALES OFFICES IN ALL PAINCIPAL CITIES 
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“What's the difference’ 


... But 


THERE WAS A DIFFERENCE 








La 








IRON & STEEL 


SHEETS 


C - stom lade 
TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 





EARS AGO, when the stamp- 

ing industry was in the woods, 
sheet metal was bought and used 
haphazardly and hopefully. If it 
worked—fine; if it didn°t—well, 
take the oftentimes staggering loss 
and make the best of it. 

“What's the difference?” a some- 
what discouraged buyer once asked 
an Armco representative, back in 
those not-so-palmy days. 

But there was a difference; and 
Armco went on to show it to the 
perplexed stamping industry. 
Instead of vainly trying to fit an 
all-purpose sheet to every job that 
came along, special, individualized 
sheets were created for each spe- 
cialized product. Different) com- 
positions of iron or steel; hard 
tempers, soft tempers, tempers in 
between; sheets hot-rolled, cold- 
rolled, annealed—an endless vari- 
ety of treatments and finishes were 
developed to make the metal form 
smoothly, uniformly, and profit- 
ably, whatever the requirements. 

That was hard pioneering for 
Armco, yet the task is not done. 
From the automotive industry, 
from furniture factories and wash- 
ing machine factories, from every 
conceivable user of metal sheets 
for stamping purposes, come fresh 
problems every day. Frankly. we 
do solve many of these problems 
in a wholly satisfying way. 

And yours? = [t may be the hard- 
est of all, but we will give it all 
the earnest thought and _ effort 
that our experienced engineers, 
metallurgists, and production men 
ean apply. You can reach’ us 


through our nearest office. 


ARMICO ....Onthe Air 
WLW .... Tuesday Nights 





9 00—9:30 E. S. T. 


The American 
Rolling Mill Co. 
Executive Offices: Middletown. Ohio 


DISTRICT OFFICES: 


Boston : Chicago ‘ Cleveland Detroit 
Middletown ° New York . Philade iphia 
Pittsburgh . St. Louis San Francisco 


SHEET ROLLING 
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Steel Imports, Exports 


ise 


In November to May Level 


OTH imports and exports of iron 

and steel products into and from 

the United States gained in vol- 
ume in November, compared with the 
October total, reaching the highest 
level since May. 

Exports tevaled 56,041 gross tons 
in November, a gain of 14,815 tons 
over October. For 11 months exports 
have totaled 540,573 tons, which is 
59.4 per cent of the volume in the 
comparable period of 1931. Imports 


FOREIGN TRADE OF UNITED 
STATES IN IRON AND STEEL 


Gross Tons 


1932——— —1931——— 
Imports Exports Imports Exports 
Jan. 31,053 40,660 41,628 92,719 
Feb. 26,738 40,492 28,045 91,161 
March 41,031 49,927 40,402 109,324 


April 36,339 58,118 47,872 101,434 


May 39,751 80,477 37,176 95,046 
June 34,494 52,081 37,819 75,577 
July 18,005 52,558 37,190 84,465 
Aug. 23,623 32,955 30,139 73,338 
Sept. 29,241 36,038 30,966 69,778 
Oct. 33,6938 41,226 29,401 59,335 
Nov 34,924 56,041 34.658 54 556 
11 mo. 348,892 540,573 395,277 911,733 
Dec. d 25,812 57,263 

Total 421,108 968,996 


increased 1231 tons to a total of 
34,924 tons in November. The 11- 
month total of 348,892 tons is 88.3 
per cent of the total for 11 months 
in 1931. 

Exports of scrap inereased to 29,- 
184 tons in November from 10,004 
tons in October, accounting for the 
entire gain in exports, with a margin 
to balance the loss in other items. 
Galvanized sheets exported declined 
from 3904 tons in October to 1408 
tons in November, and tin plate from 
3659 tons to 2275 tons. In most 
ORIGIN OF NOVEMBER IMPORTS 


Gross Tons 


Man- Ferro- 
Iron Pig ranese man- 
ore iron ore ranese 
Norway 13,616 6 225 
United Kingdom 50 1.075 34 
Cuba 11,000 
Soviet Russia 15,504 
Germany Sf 
Netherlands . 6,485 
Canada 101 
Kwantung +} 
British India 984 
Gold Coast 1 
Ir ce 
| 4 
Tk 0 166 S77 
( 
Stec Ste St r 
uy ba I 
] ’ ) 2 OR 
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other items there was no substantial 
difference between the two months 

Imports of pig iron fell off sharp 
ly to 8776 tons in November, com 
pared with 17,236 tons in Octobe 
lerromanganese and spiegeleisen in 
creased from 1291 tons in October 
to 3326 tons in November. Imports 
of structural 
doubled, growing from 2475 tons in 


shapes more. than 


October to 5655 tons in November 

Imports from France more than 
doubled in November, from 2282 
tons in October to 5249 tons in No 
vember. Germany made almost as 
large a percentage gain, from 3485 
tons in October to 6123 tons in No 
vember. Canada sent to the United 
States almost exactly the same ton 


nage, 3088 tons in October and 


S082 tons in November Imports 


from Great Britain increased by a 


large percentage, though the actual 
quantity was small. In October its 
contribution was 438 tons and in 
November 1892 tons. 


Canada and Japan _ practically 


doubled their shipments from the 
United States as compared with Oc 
tober, Canada taking 13,720 tons in 
October and 26,333 tons in Novem 
ber while Japan took 7272 tons in 
October and 13,263 tons in Novem- 


ber, This increase was largely in 


IMPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PROD- 
UCTS INTO THE UNITED STATES 
Gross Tons 

Nov Oct Jov 

Item 1932 1932 19 
Pig iron 
Sponge iron 
ferromanganese, piege 

eisen (1) 
Ferrochrome (2) 
Ferrosilicon (3) | it 
Other ferroalloy lf 
Scrap . 13¢ 
Steel ingots, blooms, bil- 

lets, ete 
Concrete bar 
Holiow bar, drill steel 
Merchant teel bars 
Iron labs 
Iron bar ’ t 10) 
Wire rods 9 103 624 
Boiler, other plate 10 ; l 
Sheets, elp, saw plate f 


ete 1.474 1.669 








crap Exports to. the Philippine 


lands dropped from 5960 tons in 


October to 2825 tons in November. 


countries took about the 


ige as in October 


November Output of Iron, 
Steel in Canada Encourages 


Production of steel ingots and di 
rect steel castings in Canada in No 
vember was 37,088 gross tons, sec 
ond highest month in 1932. 

November output of pig iron—all 
basic—-in Canada was 14,149 gross 
tons, highest since April In 11 
months output of pig iron has been 
117,099 tons, against 406,176 tons 
a year ago. On Nov. 30 a blast fur 
nace at Sydney, N. S., was the only 
active one in Canada. 

November output of 
was 1544 tons, compared with 1599 


ferroalloys 


tons in October. 


EXPORTS OF IRON AND STEEL PROD- 
UCTS FROM THE UNITED STATES 
Gross Tons 

Nov Oct Nov 
Item 1932 1982 1931 


Pig iron 160 175 71 


galvanized J fr 
ralvanized 1.408 904 1.993 


I. 
te 
r 


Hoops, bands, strip steel 1,276 1,161 
rin plate, terneplate 2275 3.659 6.5 
Water, oil, gas. other 

tanks, except lined, et« 597 199 1.064 
Shapes, not fabricated 1,014 704 > 7TR9 
Shapes, plate, fabricated R13 16 1,174 
Metal lath 57 44 142 


hrames ashes and sheet 


Casing and oil-line pipe 1.279 1.28] 
Seamless black pipe, other 





Industrial Men in the Day’s News 


Virgil Dustin Jordan, President, National Industrial Conference Board 


S the head of industry's forum he 
succeeds the late Magnus W. Alex- 
ander, with whom he was associated 


nine years. 


E has studied at New York City 

College, Columbia and Wisconsin, 

teaching in the latter. He once was an 
editor of Everybody's. 


IS writings on political, social and 
economic subjects are copious. He 
has written important books on war 
debts and the farm prob 





em. 





Underwood & tnderwood Studios 


IRGIL DUSTIN JORDAN, economist, has been have issued from his pen, many from 1920 to 1926 
elected president of the National Industrial Con when he contributed to nearly 800 foreign newspapers 
ference board, New York, in succession to Magnus a weekly article on economics, financial, political and 


10. social developments in the United States. 

Books by him include ‘‘The Inter-Ally Debts and the 
United States’’ and ‘“‘The Agricultural Problem in the 
United States.’ In accepting the presidency of the 
board, which was organized in 1916 to provide a private 
forum for frank discussion of economic and social prob 
by leading industrial executives, Mr. Jordan com 


W. Alexander, who died Sept 

Born at Olean, N. Y., June 3, 1892, Mr. Jordan was 
graduated with Phi Beta Kappa honors from the Col 
lege of the City of New York in 1912, afterward doing 
postgraduate work in economics at the University of 
Wisconsin and Columbia university. From 1912 to 
1914 he was an instructor in economics at Wisconsin. lems 
mented as follows 

“In the next few years American industry will face 
some of the most difficult problems of its history and 


Then he became an associate editor of and special writer 
on economic and sociological subjects for HEverubody’s 


magazine. 


In 1920 Mr. Jordan became chief economist and editor will be compelled to make many crucial decisions which 
of publications of the Conference board, for nine years will profoundly affect its future It is vitally impor 
being associated with the late Mr. Alexander Kor the tant that it be prepared to deal with these problems and 
past three years he has been chief economist for the to make these decisions on the basis of intimate and up 


McGraw-Hill publications, to-date information about current economic conditions 


In 1928, Mr. Jordan organized and was first chairman and tendencies here and abroad, continuous discussion 
of the Conference of Statisticians in Industry, composed and interchange of ideas among industrial executives 


of statisticians and economists of leading trade organiza regarding new developments in the business picture, and 


tions. He resigned the chairmanship in 1932. More fundamental data upon which can be built a better un 
than 1000 articles in American and foreign periodicals derstanding of the basie factors in national prosperity 
RANK F. MARQUARD, assistant general superintendent at Clairton rerre Haute, Ind., in 1889, he en 
F general superintendent of the tered the Thomson-Houston com 
Clairton steel works furnaces and Elmer E. Gilbert, sales manager pany the same year as a test man at 
by-product coke works of the Car of the turbine department of the Lynn, Mass Two years later he 
negie Steel Co., Pittsburgh, has been General Electric Co., Schenectady, was transferred to the New York 
appointed general superintendent in N. Y., retired Jan. 1, after 43% office, in 1892 he joined the sales 
charge of operations at the Clairton years of service with this company staff of General Electric in New 
division of the company. Mr. Mar and the Thomson-Houston Electric York, and advanced steadily until 
quard succeeds Henry J. Davis, who Co., a predecessor. For 30 years he attaining the direction of turbine 
retired Jan. 1 after 43 years of serv directed turbine sales for General sales and becoming an expert in in 
ice with the Carnegie company. Eleetric, beginning with the year in stallation and operation as well 
Robert J. Tully, formerly general which the first large commercial 
superintendent of the New Castle turbine was sold to the Common M. J. Czarniecki, formerly man- 
Pa., steelworks of the Carnegie com wealth Edison Co., Chicago. A grad ager of tubular sales of the A. M. 
pany, has been appointed assistant uate of Rose Polytechnic institute, vers Co Pittsburgh, has been ap- 
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pointed general manager of sales fol 
the company. Mr. Czarniecki has no 
immediate predecessor, as the gen 
eral managership of sales has been 
open for several years, T. L. Lewis 
being the last holder of the office. In 
announcing the promotion, H. W. 
Rinearson, vice president of the com- 
pany, stated that the move had been 
necessitated by the departmentaliz 
ing of sales activities. 


J. F. Welborn, chairman of the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., Denver 
and Pueblo, Colo., has been elected 
a director of the Denver Community 
Chest 
Hugh Morrow, president, Sloss 
Sheffield Steel & Iron Co., Birming 
ham, Ala., has been re-elected presi 
dent of the Alabama Mining insti 
tute. 

E. W. Sanders has been appointed 
Cleveland representative of the Poldi 


Steel Corp. of America, New York, 


with headquarters at 10465 Carnegie 
avenue, Cleveland. 


Herman A. Wagner, president, 
Wisconsin Bridge & Iron Co., Mil 
waukee, has been re-elected presi 
dent of the Milwaukee Employers 
Water C. Lindemann, vicé 
president, A. J. Lindemann-Hoverson 


council. 
Co., stoves and ranges, was re 
elected first viee president. 


Schuyler Merritt, for the past 
eight years chairman of the board 
of the Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Stam- 
ford, Conn., has resigned following 
his election to the house of repre 
sentatives at Washington. 

Walter C. Allen, president of the 
company for 17 years, succeeds Mr. 
Merritt as chairman, 

W. Gibson Carey Jr., vice presi 
dent and treasurer, is now president, 
also remaining treasurer. 


Clarence P. Walker, identified with 
the foundry industry since 1900 and 
for the past year with the American 
Abrasive Metals Co., Irvington, N. J., 
manufacturer of alloy steel safety 
treads, has been appointed plant man 
ager of the company. His previous 
connections include the Vilter Mfg. Co., 
Filer & Stowell Co. and Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, and the Hardie 
Tynes Mfg. Co. and the Joubert & 
Goslin Machine & Foundry Co., both 
of Birmingham, Ala 


John D. Nicklis for many years 
prominent in the mill supply dis 
tributing field while associated with 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore Inc., New 
York, has been appointed eastern and 
New England sales representative of 
the Cleveland File Co., Cleveland 
Mr. Nicklis will have offices in New 


(Pease turn to Page 150) 
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Obituaries 


HARLES L. CLOSE, manager o 
the bureau of safety, sanitation 
and welfare of the United States 


1911, died in Cin 
while he and Mrs 


Steel Corp. since 
cinnati, Dee. 26, 
Close were on a holiday visit to their 
daughter, Mrs. David F. Austin. 
Born in Shelby, O., Nov. 16, 1874, 
Mr. Close in 1893 entered the em 
ploy of the Shelby Steel Tube Co., 


becoming assistant superintendent 
and holding that position until Sep 
tember, 1901, when he was made 
assistant 
Greenville Works of the company, In 


1905 he was made superintendent 


superintendent of the 


continuing until March 1, 1908, when 





Charles kL. 


Close 


the Shelby company was acquired by 
the National Tube Co. 

Shortly afterward, when National 
Tube organized its safety activities, 
he was transferred to the Pittsburgh 
office as chief safety inspector. On 
March 1, 1911, he went to New Yorl 
to the post he occupied since. Mr 
Close, who lived in 
N. J., was regarded as an expert in 
safety. He was an organizer of the 
National 
served that 
president and at the time of his death 


Safety council, Chicago 


organization as vice 


was a member of the executive com 


mittee. 


Chester A. Lasell, 72, president of 


the Whitin Machine Works, Whitins 
ville. Mass., died Dee. 16 
Samuel G. Cornsweet $5, presi 
dent of the Cornsweet Iron Co Cleve 
land, died Dec. 27, following an auto 
mobile accident 

Frank D. Almy, 68, president of 
the Almv Water Tube Boiler Co 


Bernardsville, 


rovidence, R. I., until his retire 
nent several years ago, died Dec. 14. 

omas J Bryson, 51, structural 
engineer for Walker & Weeks, archi 
ects, Cleveland, died Dec. 27. He 
was a native of Uniontown, Pa 


Morris Adler, 77, an organizer of 
Coke & Iron Co. 
and the Bessemer Rolling Mills, Bes 
semer, Ala., died Dec. 23 at Birming 
ham, Ala 


the Tutwiler Coal 


Addison H. Tallman, 53, president 
of the Tallman Brass & Metal Co., 
Hamilton, Ont., died Dec. 24. He was 
associated with his father and 
brothers in the Hunter Foundry, 
which in 1918 was ineorporated as 


the Tallman company 


Pierson, 
president of the Ramapo Foundry & 
Wheel Works and the Ramapo Mfg 
Co., New York, died Dec, 21 He was 
the oldest surviving general of the 
Union army during the Civil war and 


rig Gen J Fred 


was one of the oldest corporation 
presidents in the United States 


Krank W. Skinner, 74, 
tion engineer, said to have used steel 


construc 


rivets for the first time in bridge 
construction in rebuilding the old 
railroad bridge ove! 
Niagara Falls, in 1880, died at New 
York, Dec. 24. He was a writer and 


suspension 


lecturer on engineering 
had edited 
was professor of field engineering at 


Cornell university from 1894 to 


problems 


technical publications, 


1904, and was a member of many 
engineering organizations 


Edwin M. Herr, 72, vice chairman 
of the board of directors and former 
president of Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Co., East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
died in New York, Dee, 24, Born in 
Lancaster, Pa., his business caree! 
began as a telegrapher with the 
Western Union Telegraph Co., later 
entering the railroad field and work 
ing his way up to the division supe! 
intendency of the old Burlington & 
Quincey railroad at Aurora, Ill. 

He joined the Westinghouse in 
terests at the George 
Westinghouse to 
manager of the Westinghouse Ajil 
Wilmerding, Pa., in 1898 
and was named first vice president of 
the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg 
Co. in 1905. He was one of the re 


request ol 
become general 


Brake Co., 


ceivers and general manager when 
the company went into a receiver 
hip in 1907, resuming the first vic« 
presidency after successful reorgani 
zation and being elected president in 
1911. Three years ago he became vict 
chairman of the board of directors 

Mr. Herr was a member of numer! 
ous clubs and affiliations as well as 
the recipient of honorary 
degrees and foreign decorations. He 


several 


wa a director of the Westinghouse 
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Corp. of 
Manufac 


Air Brake Co., Radio 
America, and American 
turers’ Export association, among 
others. 
CJ 
John J. Leahy, 40, 


the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co., Pitts 


salesman for! 


burgh, for the past 20 years, died at 
Pittsburgh, Dec. 28 
ae 
Frank L. Kohlhause, 71, president 
of the National Stamping & Electri 
cal Works, Chicago, which company 
he established in 1897, died Dec. 27 


in St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Thomas L. Wickenden, 50, former 
ly connected with the Lackawanna 
Steel Co. and the Republic Iron & 
Steel Co. but since 1921 associated 
with Ettinger & Brand, Cleveland 
bond house, died at Cleveland, Dec. 


L. G. Gage, president of the Gage 
Structural Steel Co., Chicago, died 
Dec. 21 at the age of 80 A native 
of Vermont, in 1885 he entered the 
Chicago office of the Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Corp. In 1903 he went with 
A. Bolters & Sons, Chicago, and in 
1909 organized his own company. 


Weir Sees Profits 
Improved in 1933 


ONSUMPTION of steel in 1933 
C may not be much larger than in 
1932, but the industry has some ex 
pectation that stabilized conditions, 
increased efficiency and a_ broader 
attitude by buyers may improve the 
profits position, states E. T. Weir, 
chairman, National Steel Corp., Pitts 
burgh. 

Mr. Weir believes it is not likely 
that the principal consumers of steel 
will take less in 1933 than in 19382, 
while there are some indications that 
consumption may be increased 

Meanwhile, the industry is concen 
trating production in its most effi 
cient units, is modernizing to meet 
the demands of depreciation and ob 
solescence, and is stabilizing its mar- 
ket situation 

Sinee four to five tons of material 
moved to produce a ton of 
in activity in 


must be 
steel, a small increase 
the steel industry would 
tially benefit many other industries, 
iccording to Mr. Weir 


substan 


Atlas Wins Tax Refund 


) 


\ refund of more than $25,000 
has been made to the Atlas Steel 
Dunkirk, N. Y., by the bureau 
Washington, 


Co! Dis 


of internal revenue, 


for overassessments of income tax 
as follows: Jan. 9 to Dec. 31, 1925 
$2761: 1926, $15,042; 1927, $421 


and 1928, $3218 


Industrial Men in 
The Day's News 


(Concluded from Page 149) 


York and will operate under the com 
creating and _ dis 
tributing exclusively through mill 
supply houses. Mr. Nicklis is a 
former president of the Nationai Sup- 
ply and Machinery Distributors’ as 


sociation. 


pany policy of 


H,. FF. Stocker, formerly associated 
with Hausman & Wimmer Co., Clark 
building, Pittsburgh, is now located 
at 1117 Clark building, Pittsburgh. 


Alan Wood Smith, who has charge 
of roll sales for the Aetna-Standard 
Engineering Co., Youngstown, O., 
has been given complete charge ot 
both sales and manufacture of rolls 


Fred Wimmer, formerly with the 
Hausman & Wimmer Co., Pittsburgh, 
is now associated with Meyer Singer, 
in the iron and steel scrap business, 
in Pittsburgh. New quarters are be 
ing taken on the twelfth floor of the 
Keenan building. 

Edward L. Solomon has_ been 
named president and treasurer of the 
Max Solomon Co., Oliver building, 
Pittsburgh, iron and steel serap, to 
succeed his father, the late Max Sol- 
omon, 

Mm. A. 


late Max Solomon, has been elected 


Solomon, also a son of the 


vice president and secretary, and G 
Kred Siemon assistant secretary of 


the company. 


Sas 1012 North Third 
street, Milwaukee, has been appoint- 
ed Wisconsin sales representative of 
the All Steel Equipment Co., Aurora, 
Il. He also represents the Metal 
Door & Trim Co., Laporte, Ind., the 
Products Co., 


Smith, 


Sanymetal Cleveland, 
and the Moeschl-Edwards Corrugat 


ing Co., Cincinnati. 


David Ayr, formerly with the Pratt 
& Whitney Co., Hartford, Conn., has 
been elected president of the Hendey 
Machine Co., Torrington, Conn. He 
succeeds John A. Coe, Waterbury 
Conn., who has been elected chairman 
of the board of the Hendey company 

Mr. Ayr received his early trait 
& Sharpe Mfs 
Co., Providence, R. I Later he was 
with the Pierce-Arrow 
Buffalo, after which 


mn at the Brown 
connected 
Motor Car Co., 
he became general superintendent of 
the Gurney Ball Bearing Co., James 
town, N. Y. 

active in the manutacture of muni 


tions in the United States and Cat 


During the war he was 


ada, at which time he was works 
manager for the Russell Motor Car 
Co., Buffalo He left that position to 
go with the Pratt & Whitney com- 
pany, becoming manager of the ma- 


division and a member of 


chinery 


the board. 


France Honors Thomas 


Under auspices of the Societe des 
Igenieurs Civils de France the 
fiftieth anniversary of the introduc- 
tion into France of the basic or 
Thomas method of making steel was 
celebrated at Paris, Dec. 5. A delega- 
tion of the Iron and Steel institute 
of Great Britain and Albert Lebrun, 
president of France, participated. A 
wreath was laid upon the tomb of 
Sidney Thomas 


The Business Week 
In Washington 


ECONSTRUCTION FINANCE 
R CORP. has agreed to buy $500,000 
worth of water plant repair bonds 
of Corpus Christi, Tex., to be used 
for repairing a dam. It is estimated 
expended for 





that $330,000 will be 
materials, 

The R. F. C. will purchase 
Saranac, 


$8000 
worth of certificates of 
N. Y., for replacing one-half mile of 
t-inch cast iron pipe with 10-inch 
pipe. 

If the application of the bureau of 
power and light, department of wa- 
ter and power. Los Angeles, to the 
el ae & 


that SS 000 000 


is approved, it is estimated 
worth of steel tow 
This is for 


ers will be purchased. 


a $22,800,000 transmission system 
from the Hoover dam project on the 


Colorado river to Los Angeles 


200,000 aliens who 


More than 
would have come into the United 


States during the period of the de 
pression have been excluded because 
of denial of immigration visas, the 
secretary of state has informed Presi- 


dent Hoover 


The treasury department has an- 
nounced allowance of a drawback on 
steel ingots manufactured by the 
Erie Forge & Steel Co., Erie, Pa 
with the use of imported nickel, im- 
ported ferromanganese and _  ferro- 
mahLanes¢e 


produced by firms under 


drawback regulations 


Senator Black, of Alabama, has in- 
troduced a bill which would make 


illegal the shipment in interstate com- 
merce of any commodity made by 


more than five-day-a-week worker. 
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HORSE HEAD i ZINC 
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Kelvinator 


Nodou-ROOT 
AVEURN TAADE ManK Wood AC Yypewriter 
[weuen? =~ YALE opsgeh pe 


ASINESs, Boston Pencil Sharpener 
EVE REApy t Tad Familiar are these names.... these 
kO D AK NACHINE? ictentaath-Rend trade marks of famous companies 
+ 0 ....inspiring confidence among pur- 
THERMDs [LIONEL TRAN NS chasers of their goods ....€ Where 
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DOS 
Is\gbx ~ O\ their varied needs another distinguish- 
Telechron (ki 


ed name appears in the back-ground 
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ope, Heavier sardeare oe HORSE HEAD-uniform quality-ZINC 
THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 
Zinc 160 FRONT STREET, NEW YORK CITY Zinc 


ZINC METAL ALLOYS - ROLLED ZINC - ZINC PIGMENTS - SULPHURIC ACID - SPIEGELEISEN 
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NEW PROBLEMS IN INDUSTRY 


ae 
Yea 
ee 


DEMAND NEW METHODS IN 
ORDER TO MAKE PROFITS 


U. S. Patent No. 
1,842,280 covers Product 


U. S. Reissue Patent 
No. 18,329 covers Ma- 
chine and Process 


Other Patents Pending 





Cold-worked, seamless tubing—ferrous and non-ferrous. 
The more cold work on a piece of metal, the better the resulting material. 


That is the basis of the Tube Reducing Corporation process by which hundreds 
of thousands of feet of tubing, of all kinds, have been produced and placed in 


successful service. 


Tubes manufactured by this process are subjected to tremendous pressures, for 
the reduction of diameters and wall thicknesses, thereby causing complete penetra- 


tion in working of the metal. 
The result is greater yield point and greater elongation than called for by stand 
ard specifications. 


Strength of materials demanded by industry today requires the most up-to-date 
and efficient methods to reduce diameters and wall thicknesses of tubes and, at 
the same time, improve the quality. 


For STRENGTH-DUCTILITY- RESISTANCE 
to CORROSION and EROSION— 
CLOSE TOLERANCES 


Ask your tube suppliers for 


““ROCKRITE”’ 


Registered Trade Mark) 


TUBES 
TUBE REDUCING CORPORATION 


292 Madison Avenue 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Cable Address: TUBEREDUCE 
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Universal steel plate mill at the Clydesdale Iron and Steel Works of Stewarts & Lloyds 
l td. in Scotland This mill was built by Frase? a Chambers Ltd fa Vackintos} 
He mphill design 





| European Market Developments 
in 1932 Reviewed 


Reports Prepared by Staff Correspondents 


Stee! Ina lron Domestic Prices 


Believe Only Wise Statesmanshio Will Re-Create Confidence in 1933 
rr \ / 
By Vincent Delport 


i 
4 


" 
Steel and Iron Prices for Export 


Great Britain Puts Her House in Order-—By A Hort 


~~ 


Germany s Output Goes Back Several Decade 
By Dr. cE. H. Reaensbureer ‘KO 


Dis | 7 
) “ee Maintain Prices Under Difficultie 


hC 
By . Leon 1¢ 
yE 


Frenc 








ndeavors to Organize Her Industry—-B y Dr. Guido Vanzett 


i | \V/ \ 
Belgian Works Experience Worst Year in Hi y 


Central Europe in Throes of Depression—-By Dr. Jan Tille 166 


Russian Output Up to 5,500,000 Tor 
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European lron and Steel Domestic Prices 


in 1932 
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BELIEVE ONLY WISE STATESMANSHIP 
WILL RE-CREATE CONFIDENCE IN 1933 


BY VINCENT DELPORT 
European Manager, STEEL 


HE worst year in history.”’ This conclusion 

sums up the survey of the situation in all 

European steel-producing countries. This 
statement, as measured by results, is only too 
true. Admittedly, the business trend at the 
end of 1932 had improved, but no prospect of 
definite or early revival can be entertained 
until the major international problems still 
begging for a solution are settled. Leaders of 
thought in every nation must face the facts 
and exert their full influence to induce the 
mutual concessions which are necessary to 
bring the world back to normal conditions, with 
a corresponding measure of prosperity. 

Never before have steel export prices reached 
as unprofitable a level as that which prevailed 
during the summer of 19382. At that time, 
orders consistently were taken at a loss in 
order to avoid complete shutdowns. Competi- 
tion was fierce and unabated, many firms going 
to extreme ends to keep a hold on their mar- 
kets or to open up new ones. Notwithstanding 
the low prices, the combined action of wide 
local disturbances and of the world’s reduced 
purchasing power resulted in a wholesale de- 
cline of export business in all countries. 


Britain Holds Her Export Trade 


In Great Britain, the sterling export price 
level remained comparatively stable. Aided, 
partly by the depreciation of the pound, partly 
by a vigorous attempt to preserve her own 
markets, Britain suffered only a small reduc- 
tion of iron and steel export trade as compared 
with 1931; but one must remember that, of 
recent years, 1931 was probably the worst that 
Great Britain experienced, and one that already 
Saw a very severe constriction of British for- 
eign trade. 

The Ottawa agreements did not have time 
to yield their effects on British export trade by 
the end of 1932. On the other hand, the con- 
firmation of the new tariff policy on foreign 
imports of iron and steel did have a decisive 
effect, particularly from October, and at the 
end of the year the outlook generally was de- 
cidedly better. 

The trend of Continental export prices is of 
interest, especially as all attempts to control 
prices internationally broke down. Even the 
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Kuropean Steel Entente completely ceased to 
exert its influence early in the year. The only 
international syndicates to operate normally 
were the old-established International Rail 
Makers’ association and the International Wire 
Rod syndicate. 

Prices dropped consistently from the begin- 
ning of the year until midsummer, when they 
reached the lowest level on record. About Sep- 
tember, one could begin to detect timid signs 
of renewed interest from various territories. 
This period marked the end of falling markets, 
with the exception of one or two commodities. 
Prices then began to rise, slowly at first, and 
then somewhat suddenly toward the middle of 
November. In the course of three months the 
export price of merchant bars had increased by 
30 per cent and had returned to the level of 
November, 1931. 


Law of Supply and Demand Revives 


It is worthy of notice that this rise in prices 
occurred without any artificial or compulsory 
means of control. The steelmakers, forced by 
circumstances, had reduced their output, and 
on their own initiative gradually increased 
their quotations when inquiries and contracts 
increased in volume. There was a minimum of 
concerted action, of a very loose nature, and 
producers let orders expand and prices rise 
before materially increasing their output; in 
other words, the inevitable law of supply and 
demand came back into its own. 

At the end of November, the rise in export 
prices came to a halt. Consumers required 
breathing space, and markets were enabled to 
stabilize temporarily at a more remunerative 
level. The upward trend, however, had the 
appearance of being genuine, and the market 
position at the end of the year was certainly 
more healthy than at the start. With the ex- 
ception of Belgium and Luxemburg, domestic 
prices were kept fairly stable; they were gen- 
erally more profitable than export prices. 

There is a definite feeling that 1932 has seen 
the worst of the depression. Under wise lead- 
ership, and on the condition that existing inter- 
national complications can be removed, 1933 
should be marked by a gradual and healthy 
improvement. 
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European Iron and Steel Export Prices 
in 1932 
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mark was touched in August 


105,072 tons of foreign steel 


reat Britain Puts en 105,072 tons of foreign ste 


10 tons in October. An inter 
Oomparison is afforded by 


Ld i , he results over 1e e 
er House in Order hing the monly over thee 
ose Of the same period in 1931 


In each cast imports and exports 


how a substantial drop, particularly 


BY J. A. HORTON in regard to imports 


British Correspondent, STEEL 


HE fundamental change in the fis 
cal policy of Britain seemed to 
have little effect upon the trend of 
trade in the early months of 1932 
ot a 


The announcement in February 
the 


new system to be developed on 
basis of a general import duty of 1 
per cent did something to encourage 
the industry, but nobody supposed that 
any real benefit could be expected from 


‘) 


that. 

April 26, a move calculated to have 
far-reaching effects was made, namely, 
that for the 10 per cent there was 
substituted a protective tariff of 331/35 
per cent on all foreign semifinished 
steel and heavy steel manufactures 
This step was, undoubtedly, a blow to 
Continental manufacturers, Neverthe 
less, they had heard so much of the 
proposed British tariff beforehand 
that they had sent in enormous quan- 
tities of material. In effect, the mar 
ket was flooded with foreign goods to 
an extent never anticipated. 


Markets Regained Late in Year 


These imports served to clog the 
wheels of British industry for a con 
siderable period after increasing the 
duty. Moreover, it was clear three 
months later, in July, that imports 
had not ceased, although there had 
been a diminution, due partly to gen- 
eral trade stagnation. In the late 
autumn, however, a gradual change 
attributable to the depreciation otf 
sterling and consequent withdrawal of 
Continental firms from the market 
In November it seemed that British 
makers were gradually getting the 
upper hand, and in many lines it was 
already possible to buy British prod 
ucts cheaper. 

That, briefly, is the record of 1932 
so far as Continental competition is 
concerned. The leveling-up of the posi 
tion gave fresh hope to British indus- 
trialists. Support for the optimism 
was also to be found in the decision 
to renew the duties for two years as 
from Oct. 25. With this order the 
imports duty advisory committee 
added that continuation of the duties 
was “subject to satisfactory progress 
being made in the preparation of a 
scheme of reorganization and in put- 
ting the approved scheme into force.” 

The reorganization mentioned has 
reference to the national committee 
for the iron and steel trade which 
was set up in June. This committee, 
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Exports for 1932 totaled 1.554 
{18 gross tons, against 1,609,658 
tons in the corresponding period of 

193] Imports amounted to 1,461. 
which consists of members of the bUo gross tons, compared with 2 
trade from all parts of Britain, is ~00,694 tons, a very significant drop, 
sued its first report in October, whe: largely attributable to import duties 
it strongly urged retention of ths 
duties as essential to basic recovers Kmpire Preferences of Value 


Turning to statistics of produc \greements reached at Ottawa ar 
tion, the record of steel shows a regarded as likely to have beneficial 
$29,700 gross tons; this jumped to pation sheet aneent tng —— by 
vig we J Australia and Canada will, undoubt 

f80,600 tons in February, a figur edly, assist British makers in secur 
never reached again The lowest ing a larger share of business from 
point touched was 361.500 tons in these dominions Nev Zealand 
the holiday month of August. The South Africa and India guarantee not 
output for the year can be estimated to lower the existing British prefer 
at 240,000 gross tons, against 5, ences, while Newfoundland. subject 
179,000 tons In 1951, actually a to satisfactory agreements in regard 
slight increase to the imports of Wabana iron or¢ 
August Was Low Month ‘nto Britain, guarantees a prefer 

ence of 10 per cent over foreign 

At the end of October, only 59 fur goods in respect of steel products 
naces were producing pig iron The from Britain The greatest gain to 
output was the lowest in August, sritish steelmakers will probably ac 
with 259,400 tons. At the other end crue from the Canadian agreement 
of the scale, output in Mareh was because the British share of the 
339,600 tons, the best of the year. Canadian iron and steel importation 


3,600, has been in recent years only about 


The estimate for the year is 
one-seventh of that secured by the 


O00 gross tons, compared with 3, 


758,000 tons in 1931, a slight de United States 


crease, The Steel Manufacturers’ associ 

One of the most striking features ation maintained a firm hold on 
of Britain’s external trading was the prices. In July, 1932, however, bil 
sharp return of Continental imports let makers announced a seale of 
in October, when they were 60 per prices which gave advantage te buy 
cent higher than those of September; ers who could take heavy tonnages 


they were larger, indeed, than those The minimum was £4 17s 6d for soft 


of any month since February Low billets for lots of 500 tons or over 
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increasing to £ 


the price gradually E 
to quantity. 


7s 6d in inverse ratio 

There was no alteration in pig iron 
prices during the year. A gradu 
ated seale of prices for galvanized 
sheets was also introduced for the 
home market as an inducement to 


business. 


The slump in shipbuilding was 
com plete. In the last quarter of 
1931 and the first two quarters ol 
1932 there were practically no orders 
in the Clyde yards Constructional 
engineering was likewise under 
cloud. Firms in the Midlands which 
have carried out some of the big 
rest constructional projects in exist 


ence suffered severely, and at times 
were practically without business. 
Similarly, activity in the building of 
railroad cars was almost at a stand- 
still 

The prospects for the future ar 
more encouraging than for some 
time. Signs are forthcoming that 
the world-wide economic depression 


Britain itself there was 
undeniable evidence of trade revival 
during the months of 1952 
The automobile industry, especially. 
maintained active production, with a 
consequent demand 
On Tees-side the signs of re- 


is lifting. In 


closing 


metals. 


vival were to be found in increased 





for all classes of 
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Production « Improves 
Products « Reduces Costs 


ISTINCT production, product 

and cost advantages are pro- 
vided in Thomastrip—cold rolled 
strip steel electro coated with a 
selection of non-ferrous metals in 
plain or bright finish » » » Sales 
appealing appearance, rust resist- 
ance, and the bond for plating and 
painting operations are provided 
at low cost, plus the fabricating 
advantages of strip steel » » » The 
needs of hundreds of manufacturers 
are being served thru these special- 
ized production practices of Thomas 
Steel. Investigate Thomastrip for 
your product. Without obliga- 
tion, a Thomas representative will 
gladly analyze your requirements. 


SEND FOR TEST SAMPLES—Specify coat, 
width, gauge and finish desired. 
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steel and in 
Inquiry for 
from 


shipments of iron and 
the blowing of furnaces. 
broadened, particularly 
and the Far East. 

Wales, the 
The 
plate mills and 


steel] 

Russia 
In South prospects also 

reopening of steel- 


blast fur- 


improved. 
works, tin I 
naces has commenced, and maker 


are further encouraged by the drop 


in supplies from Belgium. Midland 
manufacturers have already secured 
steel orders which would have gone 


abroad but for the increase in Con 


tinental prices. 


Imported Steel Is Burden 


existence of Continental 


Britain, 


The 


stocks in however, is the 


stumbling block to a real renewal 
of negotiations with British steel 
makers, It was stated in October 
that an estimate of a six months’ 


supply of imported steel was putting 
Pig iron pro 
ducers are handicapped by stocks ol 
their For months they 
have iron than 


the market could absorb, and the ac- 


it comparatively low. 


making 
making 


own 
been more 
cumulation at the furnaces has been 
heavy. The whole 
lighting idle plant 
rate of progress made in liquidating 


question of re 


depends on the 


these stocks. 


It is reasonable to suppose that 
1933 will see the growth of world- 
wide demand and a consequent di 
minuation of the burden of stocks. 
Meanwhile, Britain has been putting 
her house in order with the aid of 
the national committee for the reor 
ganization of the steel trade A na- 
tional policy is being evolved, and 
the committee is progressively work- 


ing toward a national solution of its 


many problems. 


Permanent Basis Is Sought 


Reorganizing of plant and financial 
structure is going on steadily and de- 
large plant in 


Stewarts «& 


termination to build a 
Northhamptonshire by 


Lloyds to make use of the large iron 
deposits there, supplanting ore sup- 
plies formerly drawn from the Conti- 


nent, shows the intent of British 


steelmakers to meet the requirements 


of the government in return for the 
tariff protection, designed to hold 
back foreign competition until the 


home industry should be able to com- 


terms Effects of 


being felt in 


pete on more even 
this effort already 
greater confidence and in stronger de 


are 


termination to meet requirements. 
In the first report 
issued by committee: a i a 


words of the 
this 


contemplated that the existing or- 
ganizations will, with growing ex- 
perience, become consolidated and 
established on a permanent basis, so 
as to ensure that the industry is 


governed in the future by a national 


policy directed to increase its com- 


petitive power in the export markets 
of the 


its consuming 


world and to co-operate with 
both in 


industries 


home and foreign markets.” 
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ermany s Output Goes 


ack Several Decades 


BY DR. E. H. REGENSBURGER 
German Correspondent, STEEL 


HE words of Dr. Peter Kloeckner, 

one of the leaders of the Rhenish 

Westphalian heavy industry, ac- 
cording to whom 19382 was the most 
catastrophic year since the eighties 
of the last century, give a true pic- 
ture of the situation in Germany in 
1932. 

Throughout the year, the economic 
life of the country suffered severely 
from the repercussions of foreign 
and domestic polities, finance, and 
economic policies, from growing un- 
employment, low prices, shrinkage 
of purchasing power at home and 
abroad, and from exchange restric- 
tions. When in July, the Lausanne 
agreement was signed, however, the 
basis for an improvement of senti 
ment and business during the latter 
part of the year was established. 

The crisis is clearly reflected by 
the fact that Germany’s production 
of pig iron was smaller than in any 
vear since 1891, its output of raw 
steel smaller than since 1898, and 
its manufacture of rolled products 
smaller than since 1896. Compared 
with 1931, the production of pig iron, 
estimated at 3,800,000 metrie tons, 
was reduced by 3 
of raw steel, estimated at 


7 per cent, and that 
5,655,000 
tons, by 31 per cent. 

Business of Combines Shrinks 


Sales of the leading combines dim- 
inished accordingly: for the United 
Steel Works Co. from 842,000,000 
marks to 522,600,000, and for the 
Good Hope combine from 566,608, 
None ot 
the important producers was in posi- 
tion to pay a dividend for the past 
year, most of them closing the year 
with a serious loss. United 
Works Co., which controls about half 
of the German heavy industrial out 


000 marks to 231,000,000, 


Steel 


put, will probably have to undergo 
financial reorganization. The gov- 
ernment, which has gradually taken 
control of most sections of economic 
life, acquired control of the Gelsen- 
kirchen Mining Co., which itself con 
trols the United Steel Works Co. 
German exports of iron and steel, 
including scrap, were heavily hit by 
the reduced purchasing power of 
foreign countries, by tariff walls and 
exchange restrictions, which in 
creased throughout the 
also by depreciation of the pound 
During the first ten months 


year, and 


sterling 
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exports aggregated 2,083,004 metri¢ 
tons, compared with 3,609,116 tons 
during the corresponding period of 
1951 and 4,097,522 tons in the same 
period of 1930. 

It must be 
that exports would have shown a still 


mentioned, however, 


heavier decline if the Russians had 
not ordered during the year about 
200,000 metrie tons of rolled prod 
ucts, and if some contracts had not 
been effected with Turkey and South 
America, which could only be fi 
nanced on a long-term basis with 
the aid of the German government 
Despite an increase in export prices 
in October, prices available during 
most of the year caused producers 
to suffer heavy losses, so that thei1 
interest in export trade was reduced 
to the mere necessity of procuring 
work for their mills 


Domestic Sales at Low Mark 


Domestic sales also fell off sub 
stantially. In 
stance, domestic deliveries of A-prod 
ucts totaled only 28,100 metrie tons, 


September, for in 


against 74,000 tons in September, 
1931, while those of merchant bars 
declined from 41,860 tons to 37,800 
tons. From that time, a slight im 
provement occurred, in accordance 
with the better 


during the latter part of the vear. 


feeling registered 


The domestic consumption of. steel 


1931 had already fallen to 70 
ilograms per capita, compared with 
{ kilograms in 1930 and 248 kilo 


in 1927, thus reflecting such 


ow state of investment that it 
is almost unthinkable that it could 
i r lon 

Karly in the year domestic prices 
had been reduced by about 10 pet 


cent, in accordance with the prescrip 
tions of the government, and in or 
der to compete with foreign makers 
entering the German market, an ad 
ditional rebate of marks per ton of 
semifinished products and of 5 marks 
for other rolled products was grant 
ed to consumers undertaking to use 
only German steel. The new prices, 
which were partly below the prewar 
level, were not further modified, al- 
o be much too 


though they continue 
high in comparison with the world 
market level Imports of iron and 
steel during the first ten months de 
clined to 617,063 metrie tons from 
824,251 tons in the corresponding pe 
riod of 1931, but owing to the re 
duced consumption, these tonnages 
sometimes pressed heavily on the 


German market. 
Wage Reductions Are Sharp 


In order to make up for losses, 


wages were substantially reduced, 
and finally producers were granted 
tax redemption bonds for 40 per cent 
Neve! 


theless, their situation remains most 


of the taxes paid by them 


insatisfactory Domestic sales of 
the United Steel Works Co. during 
1932, fell 


319,300, 


the year ended Sept. $1, 
from 472,700,000 marks to 
O00, or by 382 per cent, while their 
total sales decreased by 38 per cent 

The introduction of short-time 
work was still enforced by the gov- 
ernment, and the Good Hope Co, re 
ports that in the past year the work 
ing time at its rolling trains was re 
duced to an average of three day: 


per week It was necessary to dis 


German Business Progress in 1932 


Metric tons 000 omitted 
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miss 
Good 
13,956 


many workers, the staff of the moothed over, but a fresh quarrel 
Hope Co. being reduced from broke out between producers and 
on June 30, 1931, to 31,092 manufacturers, the latter claiming 


by 30, 1932, that of the Kloeck that the producers, contrary to mu- 
ner works from 19,1038 to 14,662, tual agreement, were unduly in 
and of the United Steel Work creasing their influence in the work 
Co, from 97,100 to 81,800 ing-up industry Finally, the in- 
Few changes occurred in the vari dependent working-up concerns es 
ous organization controlling the tablished a new association. Effec 
German market Karly in the year, tive May 1, 1932, the differences 
, conflict broke out between the imong the thin-sheet makers became 
teelmasters and the working-up ettled, and a renewal of the Thin 
concerns relative to the export rebate Sheet association until 1940) was 
io be granted to the latter. The pro agreed upon. The Pig Iron associa 
ducers stated that they were not in tion was prolonged until Dee 1, 
a position to maintain the rebate at 1904 
previous levels This conflict wa The pig iron market was dull 
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HE GRAVER organization has unexcelled facilities for 
manufacturing and fabricating tanks and steel plate up 
to 2 in. thick, nickel clad steel, stainless steel, aluminum 
and other special alloys. Our engineering department will co- 
operate with you in any degree desired, designing equipment 
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struction. GRAVER’S production costs are low. 
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throughout the year. Prices had bee! 
reduced in December, 1931, by about 
10 per cent, and again in Novem 
ber, 1932, and an additional rebate 


of 6 marks per metric ton was grant 
ed, owing to the growing English 
competition in the German market, 


thus bringing the domestic price for 


foundry No. 3 pig iron down to 66 
marks From September the output 
gradually increased, although stocks 


imounting to 893,000 metric tons ex 


isted on Oct 1 At the end of Oc 
tober 39 furnaces were in blast, 
igalnst 17 on Oct ol, 1931 


Export Markets Narrowed 
Exports of pig iron during th 
first ten months declined to 55,826 
metrie tons, compared with 156,985 
tons in the corresponding period oi: 
1931. Imports, on the other hand, 
shrank from 102,510 metrie tons to 


18,108 tons The scrap market was 
lifeles although exports increased 
by about 338 per cent, whereas im 
ports continued to decline An addi 
tional output of 240,000 metrie tons 


of scrap during the next 18 months 
Is expected to result from the dis 
mantling of ships, which is to be 
executed with the aid of publie funds 
Imports of iron ores, which already 
in 19381 had been almost halved 
were again cut in 1932 by more than 
0 per cent, as it proved to be im 
possible for the steelmasters to add 
further to their stocks. The Swedish 
mines had to agree to a further 
postponement of shipments on their 
contracts 

Viewing the year 1933, it is ex 
pected that a further decline below 
the level of trade reached in the 
summer of 1932 will searcely be pos 
sible Whether or not the hopes 
recently expressed by the various 
leaders of the industry will mate 
rialize depends mainly upon the set 
tlement of the great international 
problems to be discussed at the world 
economic conference which is to take 


99 


place in the spring of 1933. 


Government Aid Is Timely 


Much aid is given the industry by 
the German government, assumption 
of control of the United Steel Works 
Co., hitherto referred to, having 
steadied the situation at a time when 
help was needed. When conditions 
have settled it will be possible to 
make an adjustment of this situation 
in a way that will not have a bad 
effect on other companies. <A burden 
still hangs over the market by vir 
tue of the long-time contracts for ore 
with Swedish producers, which have 
been deferred by agreement but re 
main in foree for future deliveries 
when needs again reach something 
like normal proportions Whether 
Russian buying will be continued in 
the volume of the past depends large 
ly on the success of the plans of the 
Soviets for increasing production of 


iron and steel 
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rench Comptoirs Maintain 
rices Under Difficulties 


BY J. M. LEON 


French Correspondent, STEEI 


OTHING at the end of the yea 
1931 justified the hope that an 
improvement in economic condi- 
tions would cause a revival of indus 


try generally early in 19582. More 


particularly with regard to the iron 
and steel industries, the outlets fo: 
export trade shrank considerably; and 
the possibilities of doing business In 
the domestic market were limited by 
restricted demand on the part of con 
sumers, and also on account of larg¢ 
tonnages of foreign products passing 
the French border, especially from Bel 
gium 

As a result of this situation, the out 
put of steel ingots and castings In 
France during 1932 showed a substan 
tial drop in comparison with the ton 
nage produced in 1931. The tonnage 
in 1932 can be estimated at 5,515,000 
metric tons, compared with 7,822,000 
tons in 1931, a reduction of 29 per 
cent With regard to pig iron, the 
figures are still more striking, the 
output in 1982 being 5,435,000 metric 
tons, against 8,199,000 tons in 1931, a 


9 per cent 


99 
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reduction of 
Syndicates Are Handicapped 


ro a large extent, domestic market 
conditions in France are governed bs 
the control of a number of comptoirs 
or syndicates; but during the past two 
or three vears these organizations 
have experienced a somewhat troubled 
existence. The necessity was felt to 
ighten the organization of these syndi 
cates, to control more strictly the out 
put of steel products and fixing of prices 
with a view to meeting the pressins 
problems with which the industry was 
faced The 


comptoirs was menaced by disunity 


very existence of the 


among the members, and also by the 
fact that a number of dissentient 
works remained outside. 

Such was the position at the end of 
1931, when the leaders of the industry 
decided to unite their efforts to meet 
these contingencies. As a result, 
convention was signed Jan. 22, 1932, 


with a view to strengthening the posi- 


tion of the comptoirs and this was 
accepted by the large majority of steel 
works One of the main features of 
this convention was to establish 

court of arbitration, which has powe 
definitely and without further recourse 
to settle any dispute arising from dis 


satisfaction on the part of comptoi 
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members with comptoir policies an 
decisions. 

Comptoirs are to be established for 
a minimum period of three years, and 
so far as possible for a period equal 
to that of any corresponding interna 
tional syndicate The member-work 
undertake not to manufacture any 
product which is controlled by a comp 
toir if the said works did not manufae 
ture that product at the time when 
the comptoir was organized In pri 
ciple, the determination of the quota 
for raw steel and for the various prod 
ucts controlled by comptoirs is made 
on the basis of the deliveries effected 


during 1929 and 1930 


Adjustments Are Made 


rhese principles having been adopt 
ed, the constitution of a number of 
comptoirs followed, and the first to 
start operating were the semifinished 
steel and the structut steel comptoi 
which commenced March 1. Previously, 
the merchant bar syndicate had been 


renewed, Jan. 1, 1932, in a form simi 


lar to that already obtaining, a few 


changes having been introduced re 
specting the position of rerollers who 


were not themselves steelmakers and 


who, although no longer members of 


the syndicate, were committed to quote 


the prices fixed by the svndicate 
The plate ind sheet compto 





ue e | e majority of the plate 
eet mills, including those man 
cturing special products such as 


ectric sheets and automobile sheets 


e wire rod comptolir continued to 
perate normally, and a comptoir was 
lso established for cold-rolled steel 

May 1] comptoir was organized to 
ontrol hoops and bands and skelp, but 
this syndicate w established on the 

condition that an international syndi- 
cate controlling the same products 
vould be formed by Noy. 1 An in 
ternational syndicate not having been 


formed by that date, one of the mem- 
er-companies of the French syndicate 
esigned its membership. and the 


i 


yndicate was dissolved 


Situation Is Uncertain 


\t the time, there was some anxiety 
est the whole structure of the syndi 
cate organizations should be disrupted, 
especially as one large concern had 
iccepted to join the merchant bar 
yndicate on the condition that the 
hoop and band syndicate would fun 
tion If this firm did withdraw fron 
syndicate, it is like 


e merchant bat 
hat this comptoir and the semi 


+ 
1 


Mnished steel and_= structural steel 
yndicates would come to an end. The 
position at he end of the vea was 
neretore uncertain 

It was not found possible to reconsti- 
tute the pi iron syndicate On the 
ther hand, the hematite pis iron 
ynaicate continued to function al 


iough only in perfunctory manner 
ince it could be really effective only 
f the phosphorus pig iron vndicate 


yere extant 





Notwithstanding the difficulties in 
the path ol the comptoirs, they 
Lused adomesti¢ prices during the 


vear to remain remarkably stable At 


the beginning of 1932 the prices of 

semifinished steel were ibnormally 

1OW Feb. 1, when it became known 
? +} ’ I } ; ] 


i ‘ eT) I ed Pe] compto 
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was going to be formed, the price in 
creased, and March 1, when the comp- 
toir came into existence, the price 
was fixed at 370 franes ($14.45) per 
ton, Thionville parity, for 2-inch 
billets 

The basis price of structural steel 
remained fixed by the comptoir at 550 
franes ($21.50) throughout the year. 
The basis price of wire rod was 685 
franes ($26.75) up to April, and from 
that time until the end of the year 
it remained at 710 frances ($27.75). 
Merchant bars were quoted at 500 
frances ($19.60) up to May 1, and from 
then on at 530 franes ($20.75). 

While prices were thus officially 


fixed by the comptoirs, sometime afte 
the beginning of the year it was dis 
covered that considerable Belgian rolled 
products found their way into France, 
notwithstanding the tariff duty. They 
rofited by the low freights obtaining 


Dp 
on French waterways, which enabled 
these Belgian products to be delivered 
practically all over the country as fai 
as Lyon. In order to meet this com 
petition, the comptoirs authorized thei. 
members to make concessions on thei! 
prices, until the situation became so 
urgent that the government issued a 
decree restricting imports of foreign 
products to a small fixed tonnage each 
month, and this action in some cases 
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was practically equal to prohibition of 
Imports. 

Another difficulty in the organiza 
tion of the steel market was the posi 


tion with respect to warehouses and 
jobbers handling merchant steel. Fol 
lowing protracted negotiations, an 


agreement was arrived at between the 
merchant bar syndicate and the ware 
houses which went some way to regu 
late the position. There still remains 
to be settled the question of direct 
sales by independent rerollers, who 
are able to offer their products at a 
low price 

French export trade decreased in 
1952 by about one-third in comparison 
with that of 1931. In 1931, total ex- 
ports of iron and steel were 3,986,000 
metric tons, including scrap. For 1932, 
the tonnage exported can be estimated 
at 2,700,000 tons. Prices were governed 
by the level prevailing for Belgian and 
Luxemburg steel and were definitely 
unremunerative, merchant bars hav- 
ing been sold in August as low as 
{2 2s gold, ($10.21) per metric ton 


) 


f.o.b. port of shipment, and 2-inch 
billets at £1 17s 6d, gold, ($9.13). The 
new tariff policy of Great Britain ex 
erted a detrimental effect on French 
exports, but during most of the year 
a number of French works were able 
to maintain a current of business with 
established customers, notwithstand- 
ing the duties. 


Tariffs To Be Adjusted 


In October, the various industrial 
groups were approached by the French 
government with a request to assist 
in the revision of tariffs, in connection 
with negotiations that were taking 
place with Germany. As a result of 
the difference between the production 
costs of the French, Belgian and Ge) 
man works, it is expected that a re 
quest will be made for an increase in 
tariff duties; and in view of the excep 
tional period of crisis which still pre 
vails, it is also claimed that the policy 
of import restrictions should continue 
for some time 

Inasmuch as France held a much 
better industrial position than other 
European countries until late’ in 
1931, it continued on a better basis 
than others through 1932. The bur 
den of unemployment, while present, 
Was not as great a clog as on Ger 
many and England. Much of the la- 
bor displaced by narrowing produc- 
tion was drawn from other coun 
tries and the workers when rendered 
idle were repatriated and the burden 
thus shifted. Close control by comp 
toirs and immediate co-operation by 


the government served to cushion the 


effects of much untoward influence 


exerted by events In this way, ill 
effects were opposed at the outset 
and effects minimized. 

As the vear 1932 drew to a close, 
sentiment improved; and while there 
was no definite revival of the domestic 
market, the prospects for the immedi- 
ate future appeared to be brighte1 
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nd 85.410 tons respectively 


op e price of rolled steel products, 
ltaly Endeavors To fixe a bs fs Ores: “mc igen 


dropped during 1932 about 8 





i 
ver cent from the prices fixed at the 
O . end of 1931 In October, however, 
rganize er n ustry prices were raised, and at the end 
of the year they were about 4.4 per 
cent lower than at the end of 19351. 
In 1931, the Italian iron and steel 


BY DR. GUIDO VANZETTI union had’ not completely succeeded 


in controlling the national output of 
Special Correspondent, STEEL rolled steel. Therefore, the govern- 
ment endeavored to create a new 
organization for the national iron ana 
EDUCTION in domestic con- with 49,633 tons in the correspond steel industry, and eventually a com 
sumption in Italy and persist- ing period of 1931, and imports of pulsory consortium was formed 

ence of the world economic finished products were 82,860 tons (Please Turn to Page 165) 


crisis caused Italian iron and steel 
production to contract substantially 
in 1932, but this reduction of output 
is comparatively not so considerable 

as the contraction applying to world D r ° 

production as a whole, this being : a 


due to the fact that the Italian iron 


and steel Output is almost totally COLD ROLL 


consumed at home. 


The estimated output of steel in FORMING 
Italy in 1952 was about 95 per cent 
of the 1931 output, and 66 per cent 


of the record output of 1929.  Esti- MACHINERY 
















mated world production was only 

about 71 per cent of the 1931 ton- 

nage, and 41 per cent of the 1929 | 

record tonnage. 
The total output capacity of the 

Italian iron and steel works is 800,- 

000 metric tons of pig iron and 

3,000,000 tons of steel. The mavxi- 

mum output reached in 1929 was 

2,142,000 tons of steel, or 72 per 

cent of the total capacity, and 67%,- 

000 tons of pig iron, or 8&5 per cent 

of total capacity. It was estimated 

that the output of steel for 1932 would 

attain 1,385,000 metric tons, or 

451% per cent of capacity, and that 

of pig iron, 485,000 tons, or 60 pe: 

cent of capacity. The output of 

rolled products was also reduced. 

The output of ferroalloys in 1932 is 

| estimated at 28,000 tons, compared 

with 32,100 tons in 1931, 43,700 

tons in 1930, and 51,800 tons in 

1929, the output for 19382. being 

¢ 4 - nO , P . gt 

a re on Illustration shows OW 210 open side machine 
Scrap Supply Up, Prices Down used for forming wide sections such as door bucks 
a : : ; when one side is formed at atime. Anti-friction 
The decrease in production of 

steel has naturally caused a contrac- bearing equipped. Worm gear drive completely 

tion in consumption of serap; there- encased and running in oil. 

fore, a large amount of this mate- 

rial was available and serap prices We build a complete line of Gang Slitting Shears, 

fell considerably, and consequently Rotary Shears, Automobile Sheet Metal Working 


there was no difficulty in obtaining 


Machines, Metal Forming Machines, Pipe Forming 
Machines, Roller Tables and Steel Mill Equipment. 


supplies. Imports of iron and steel 
scrap from foreign countries had 
reached 612,995 metrie tons in 1931; 
they amounted to 252,601 tons in 
the first half of 1932, against 284,- 


S09 tons in the corresponding period 
of 1931. During the first six months | 
of 1932, imports of iron and steel HE YODER "OM PAN 


products were below normal. Im W 55 ST and WALWorritire ceEVELAND, OHIO 


( onsult our engineers on your 


sheet or plate problems 




















ports of pig iron and ferroalloys PLATE AND SHEET METAL MACHINERY SPECIALISTS 
were 22,906 metric tons, compared 
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Belgian Works Experience 
Worst Year in History 


Craft ¢ 
Curopean tall special 


Hk year 1932 was one of the worst 


in the history of the Belgian iron 
and industry In 
limited of the 


domestic 


steel view of 


possibilities Belgian 


market compared with its 


capacity of production it is necessary 
to export by far the 
and the 


the 


for that country 


large! part of its output, 


world crisis, which has restricted 


buyins most nations, forced 


Belgian steel producers to look out fo 
the 


powell ol 


those markets which were least 


affected by 
an outlet for its 


the crisis, in order to find 
products 
made to take a 


Although 
high 


\ pecial enort was 


hold on the French market 
this 


duty, it is 


territory is protected by a 
found possible for Belgian 
sell 


prices 


commodities in 
higher than 
world 


exporters to steel] 


France at those 
obtaining in markets 
thanks to the cheapness of water trans 


However, 


othe: 
portation possibilities of 
exploiting this 
curtailed by 


were eventually 
the 


market 
measures taken by 


French government to limit drastically 
the 


ing France 


tonnage of foreign products entel 


Tariffs Close Foreign Markets 


March, 
difficult to 


Dating from elgium found 


it extremely export steel 


products, and a large number of works 
had to curtail their output, while some 
of them actually shut down blast fur 
and their rolling mills 
Gradually, the markets in which Bel 
had 


became 


naces closed 


gian been more or less 


predominant 


products 


closed, particu 


larly with respect to Great Britain 


owing to the tariff against foreign 
the Fai Kast; Argentine; 


South American 


roods: 


Brazil and other 
countries. 
A small current ot 


Portugal 


business was con 


tinued with and Spain; but, 


on the other hand, trade with Greece, 


especially in regard to wire products, 
owing to 


suffi 


completely suspended, 


he impossibility of obtaining 


cient guarantees for payment. Further- 
more, certain overseas countries, such 
is Japan, have not only reduced im- 
ports, but have also begun to export 


worked-up products to Europe, partic 


ularly to those countries where do 


mestic prices have been maintained at 
high level, such as Germany. 
Bank Rivalry Is Harmful 

the of the vear, 


During greater part 


negotiations were conducted between 
the 
forming 
syndicates, but it 
find a common 
With 
the 


national syndicates is rendered all 


teelmakers ot various countries 


with a view to international 
selling 
sible to 


ing quotas. 


Was Impos 
ground for fix- 
regard to Belgium 


in particular, question of inter 


the 


more difficult by the rivalry between 
the banking concerns which contro 
the most important section of the iron 
ind steel and heavy industries 

\ logical solution would be for eacl 


works to restrict its production on 


its own initiative in proportion to pos 
the 


were being 


sible consumption: but owing to 


verv fact that negotiations 


Belgian and Luxemburg Business Progress in 1932 


Metric 
PRODUCTION 
Belgiur | 
Stee 
Pig ngots P 
M and fer ur 2 
ave 4 Ke i y ist gs i 
191 294 207 20¢ 212 
192 499 341 344 242 
1930 44 283 28) 20% 
1931 $11 269 Al 17 
1932 
Jar 407 24 242 150 
Fet 374 244 24 153 
Ma 40 249 250 151 
April IRR 245 252 15 
May 8¢ 247 243 16( 
June l 235 234 1$7 
July 32 174 174 160 
Aug 34] 217 222 168 
Sept 345 219 22 17( 
Oct 367 225 233 178 
M ave 371 230 232 161 
tT Belgium y tin« les stings a s 
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tons 000 omitted 


IMPORTS EXPORTS 
Belgium & | r 
ting P Steel P Steelt 
8 484 a 26+ 14 1204 
22 w 3 1¢ 
18 33 28 a ‘ 
, 4 30) : 
14 17 , 262 
1S¢ 13 21 2 si 
15 15 1s ) 25] 
161 12 le ? 314 
161 13 13 3 279 
162 19 15 rR 598 
160 1¢ 14 5 267 
167 If 1] 2 270 
169 l¢ 12 2.§ 260 
161 15 C 2 27 


conducted, a number of large we 


made it point to produce their max 


mum tonnage, in order to increase 
their chances of securing high quota 
The estimated output of steel ingot 


19382 was 2,790,000 


and castings in 


metric tons, or 9.5 per cent less than 


1951, and the production of pig iror 
Was 2,765,000 tons, or 15 per cent less 
than in 1931 

As a result of this over-production 
prices dropped to record low levels 
Basic bessemer 2-inch billets, which in 
January were sold at goid £2 8 
(311.65), dropped to £1 17s 6d ($9.15) 
n July Beams dropped from £2 11s 

12.40) to £1 19s ($9.45), and mer 
chant bars from £2 14s ($13.10) to £2 
Is 6d ($10.10), while 3-millimete) 
sheets fell from £3 7s 6d ($16.35) to 
£2 15s ($13.35) \s a result, notwith 


standing the 


the 


Strong organization of 


and steel 
the 


and reductions in wages, the losses 


Belgian iron industry, 


the productivity of Belgian work 


ers, 


sustained bv the works hecame con 


siderable 


Toward October, a loose agreement 


was made between the larger pre 
ducers, by which they undertook to 
refrain from accepting business at 


exceptionally low prices. This action, 


accompanied by a certain amount of 
speculation, resulted in an 


which induced 


increase ot 
prices, consumers in 
countries 
the 


prices 


nonproducing to place some 
hand, this 


largely re 


orders: but. on othe 


rise in cold Was \ 
sponsible for closing the British maz 
ket, especially as at the same time the 
pound sterling furtl 


The depreciated 


Wage Cuts Mitigate Situation 


he situation at the end of the vea 


still was 


tective 


serious. The intensive pro 


policy of practically every 


country shows the necessity for inte 


national co-operation, to prevent 


catastrophe in the steel industry, of 


which the capacity of production 
spread ovel the world, exceeds the 
possibilities of consumption, particu 


larly in view of the fact that certain 


producing countries are erecting 


Howevel Belgium still 


enjoys a privileged position on export 
market owing to important reduce 
tion vages that were effected I 
1932 

If 1925 is taken as a basis, retai 


November, 1929, increased by 


while wages had increased 


by 96 per cent During the first two 
vears of the stabilization of the Bel 
gian franc, when there was a cert 


amount of prosper 


producing to capacity, and there w 
a heavy demand for labor, with the 
esult ft t the increase in retail prices 
W lowe I n the increase in salai 
ies: but since 1929, the cost of living 
nd wages have dropped consistently 
nd adjusted themselves, and conse 
quently it can be stated that since 1929 
wages have dropped by about 2 eT 
cent 

The mall number of ernatio 
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organizations that were in existence 
pefore 1932, and in which Belgium 
plays a prominent part, operated nor- 
mally. The International Rail Makers’ 
association continued to distribute or 
ders among the member-countries. The 
wire rod syndicate maintained its 
stability, but met with some difficulties 
owing to the varying situations of the 
works belonging to those countries 
which are members of the syndicate 

The International Wire Export Co 
functioned without interrruption, and 
the imposed prices were respected 
The Franco-Belgo-Luxemburg comp 
toir for foundry pig iron regulated 
the sales of this commodity, particu 
larly with regard to consumption in 
Belgium. 

Generally speaking, 1932 was particu 
larly unsatisfactory for the Belgian 
steel industry, and no definite inter 
national control organization on a 
wide scale was arrived at. The Belgian 
works have sustained heavy losses, 
and if a serious improvement does not 
soon make itself felt, the situation will 
become extremely grave. 


Italy Endeavors To 
Organize Her Industry 


(Concluded from Page 163) 


among the producers of rolled steel. 
A compulsory syndicate was also 
formed to control the market for 
wire products, as owing to previous 
disastrous competition, certain wire 
products were sold at a price lower 
than that quoted for wire rod. The 
syndicate for rolled steel and the 
wire products syndicate were con- 
stituted at the end of December, 
1931, for a period of six months, and 
their life was then extended until 
Feb. 28, 1933. The problem of in 
dustrial organization, therefore, re 
mains important and urgent. Syndi 
cates were also organized for mar 
keting certain special products, such 
as tubes, plates and sheets, tin plate, 
electric sheets. 

There remains the necessity for 
creating a durable organization that 
will definitely benefit the iron and 
steel industry Toward the close 
of 1931 the ministry of corpora 
tions appointed a committee with a 
view to investigating conditions in 
the various branches of the industry 
and to formulate concrete proposals 
with a view to obtaining a more ra 
tional organization of the industry 
The committee was due to report not 
later than Dec. 31, 1932, and at the 
close of the year it was hoped that 
the results of the work of this com 
mittee would bring about an im 
provement in the iron and steel in 
dustry from the point of view of its 
general interests. On the whole Italy 
has maintained a somewhat better 
position than most European coun 
tries, and is well situated to make a 
steady gain when conditions mend 
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Continental Steel Mills 
Suffer Deep Losses 


Stockholders of Societe Anonyme 
John Cockerill, one of the leading 
iron and steel producers in Belgium, 
were told in the report of the board 
of directors that the concern has sut 
fered from the industrial crisis which 
has spread over the whole world, and, 


consequently, results for the year 


ending June 30, 1932, showed a loss 
of 30,066,276 Belgian franes ($832, 
000), compared with a profit of 15, 


502.305 franes ($434,000) in the 


preceding year. The loss for the yea! 


under review was covered partly by 
transfer of 22,000,000 franes ($610,- 

0) from a special reserve fund and 

rtly by the carry-forward of the 
revious year, 2,200,162 francs 
(SHL O00), 

The value of sales of iron and steel 
products by the Vereinigte Stahl- 
werke, A. G., the Ruhr steel trust, 
during the year ending Sept. 30, 
1932, amounted to 522,590,000 
Reichsmarks, compared with 849,- 
110,000 Reichsmarks in the previous 


vear. Of this amount 319,330,000 
Reichsmarks were for the domestic 
market and 302,260,0v00 Reichs 


marks for export trade 














OPERATE PICKLING BATHS 
PROFITABLY 


RODINE 


Saves Acid, Metal and Time 


RODINE assures perfect pickling re- 
sults, conserves metal; saves acid and 
time. Appreciably 
your pickle tanks run profitably now, 
make them more so with RODINE. 


Send for Bulletin No. 15 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 


General Offices and Factory 
Ambler, Pa. 





lowers. costs. If 

















PIPE MILL 
EQUIPMENT 





COMPLETE HOT MILLS 





COMPLETE 
FINISHING MACHINERY 





TAYLOR-WILSON 
MFG. CO. 


PIPE MILL SPECIALISTS 
McKEES ROCKS, PENNA. 
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the CENTRAL 
Non-Skid Grating 


admits light and ventilation. Economical, easily 
installed, strong, durable self draining. Can be 
had in any length and gage. Has all the ad- 
vantage of other gratings PLUS the exclusive 
non-skid feature of ‘“‘KNOBBY” Floor Plates. 


Centra jron ¢ Steet Co. 
leehttetinetenenl mere mamas 38 TCE see 
HARRISBURG, PENNA. 
Branches in all Principal Cities 


























STRIP STEEL 


HOT ana COLD ROL 


in regular carbon Steel of any 
analysis including alloy steels 


also 


RUST RESISTING METALS 


CHROME and CHROME NICKEL 


analysis 


SUPERIOR STEEL CORPORATION 


General Office Works at 
3122 Grant Building Carnegie, Penna. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
SALES OFFICES 
2100 Fisher Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich. 


H. L. Brown, 
2001 Carew Tower 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


1904 Fidelity Bldg. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Steel Sales Corp. 
129 South Jefferson St. 
Chicago, Ul. 
Brace - Muellec - Huntley Ine. 
Buffalo — Rochester — Syracuse, N. Y. 
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CentralEurope 


n Depression 
BY DR. JAN TILLE 


Special Correspondent, STEEL 


HE steady fall in the output of 

iron and steel which had begun 

at the end of 1931 continued in 
all the countries of Central Europe 
in 1932. During the year, prices re- 
mained stable, but the restricted de- 
mand was limited to the most press- 
ing needs of the moment in the home 
market, while export trade suffered 
a substantial decrease. 

In Central Europe, the two prin- 
cipal steel-producing countries are 
Czecho-Slovakia and Poland. In 
both countries the steelworks are 
equipped with up-to-date plant. Both 
manufacture pig iron, raw steel and 
most finished products Both have 
excess output capacity available for 
export; and in recent years both have 
found their principal export markets 
in Russia 

The output of raw steel in Czecho- 
Slovakia in 1952, estimated at 705,- 
HOO metrie tons, was about 47 per 
cent of that of 1951, and the produce 
tion of pig iron, estimated at 465 
H0O0 tons, was no more than 41 per 
cent of the previous vear’s output. 


Improvement Appears in August 


Activities diminished consistently 
from the beginning of the year up to 


July. From August on, signs of im- 
provement began to appeal There 
was a slight increase in iron and 
steel Output and certain engineering 
firms took back workers who had 
previously been discharged Export 
trade. however. continued unsatis 
factory, and no definite revival was 


noticeable as the year Came fo an 
end, although the outlook had some 
what improved. 

Up to the end of the year, all ex 


penditure was reduced to a mini 


mum, both in private industry and 
in the state-owned works, as, for il 
stanee, the state railroads During 


‘zecho-Slovakia’s exports 


the year, 
fell to a record low figure and hard 
lv exceeded 11 per cent of the total 
deliveries effected by the works, 
whereas in 1951 the Czech works ex 
ported 46 per cent of their total out 
put; as production was so much re 
duced during the year, the actual 
volume of exports was only about 10 
per cent of the tonnage exported in 
1931. Exports to Russia, Czecho 
Slovakia’s principal market, prac 
tically ceased, having fallen from 


nearly 65 per cent of total exports 
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in 1951 to only about 12 per cent of 
the greatly reduced total of exports 
of 1932. 

Poland likewise suffered consider- 
able reduction of activities in her 
iron and steel industry, in spite of 
having secured cOmparatively large 
orders from Russia. The production 
of raw steel and pig iron in Poland 
in 1932 fell to about 50 per cent of 
the preceding year’s output. 

Following the downward trend 
which had started at the beginning 
of the year, conditions showed a 
marked improvement as from June, 
when work was commenced on the 
rolling of bars, sheets and_ boiler 
plates ordered by Russia. These or 
ders amounted to about 70,000 met- 
ric tons and deliveries were to start 
July 1 and to be extended over a 
period of five months. Notwith- 
standing the additional activity af 
forded the works by these contracts, 
the monthly output of steel from 
June onward remained well below 
the mark reached in the correspond- 
ing period of 1931, and total ex- 
ports were still below the previous 


year’s figure. 
Austrian Slump Starts Late 


It is interesting to note in this 
connection that by the end of Octo- 
ber, Russia had ordered the follow- 
ng tonnages of rolled material: From 
Germany, about 240,000 metric tons; 
from Poland, about 70,000 tons; 
from Great Britain and Spain, about 
30,000 tons, 

In Austria, the output of steel in 
1932 also fell off, but in the case ol 
that country, the downward trend 
started somewhat later in the year, 
The output figures for the first three 
months were approximately the same 
as for the corresponding period of 
1931; but in the later part of the 
vear the Austrian works were not 
operating at more than 35 per cent 
of their actual productive capacity. 

The output in Hungary did not 
cease to shrink from one end of the 
year to the other and for 19382 pro- 
duction will be only about 75 pet 
cent of that of 1931, in spite of the 
fact that in 1931 the output had al- 
ready been substantially reduced in 
comparison with that of the preced- 


ing year. 


Russian Output Up 
To 5,500,000 Tons 


RODUCTION of steel ingots and 
OF cathe and of pig iron in the 
USSR in 1932, with November and 
December estimated, was about 
5,500,000 metrie tons for each. 

Actual figures on ingots and cast 
ings for the first ten months from 
Official Soviet sources are 4,878,500 
tons or 11.1 per cent greater than 
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direct arc melting and refining furnaces for tool and 
alloy steel ingot production, for steel castings manu- 
facture, .... and the making of plain steels as are 
used in the Lectromelt billet size ingot process for 
reinforcing bars... . have now been made even more 
rapid and economic by the new patent 


LIFT and SWING-ROOF, QUICK-TOP.- 
CHARGE DESIGN .... This construction may 


be seen in use in the field . . . . Users so 
fitted have proved this feature lowers costs. 


PITTSBURGH LECTROMELT FUR- es 








NACE CORPORATION |... PO Box 1125 .. 
a : A me Aa 
Pittsburgh, Pa., U.S. A. ey eeeszei 
a < ee 
: 5) 9 
and associate company eA. La 
— 


CANADIAN LECTROMELT FURNACES 
LTD. .... . 4295 Richelieu St., Montreal, P. Q., Canada 


SIZES - - - 50 Pounds to 50 Tons Capacity 


Let LIQUITOL Reduce 
YOUR INGOT COSTS 


LIQUITOL retards Cooling of hot-top 

















Working on the theory that secondary 
piping is caused by occluded gases, it 
follows that if the hot-top is kept open 
longer gases have a better chance to 
escape. 

Liquid metal in the hot-top allows for 


proper feeding and reduction in hot-top 


volume up to 40° 


LIQUITOL is recommended in — pre- 
duction of alloy steel, as it is guaranteed 


not to contaminate metal, 


LIQULTTOL prevents bridging of hot-top 
metal, allowing a natural feed of metal 


down the hot-top sides. 


ith LIQUITOL A THE ALPHA-LUX 
SPI CIAL the Pr liars ig lige C oO M 2 A N T, ] N C, 





poured to half of the head. rhe 

any macy Saget coli. « nego oan 192 Front Street 

wale aad dar poe aaa bien he NEW Y RK ( I I Y 

to say. tool steel, cutting steel, and Philadelphia Chicago 





special steels of high quality. 
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“INTESTINAL FORTITUDE” 


Have you any left? 


The Steel Industry has taken an awful beating, but needs 
more of the above qualification than any time in the history 
of producing and selling steel. We will mail to any steel com- 
pany official a useful article necessary to keep up his **INTES- 
TINAL FORTITUDE” if he will answer this advertisement. 
and tell us his Pickling Problems and advise us if he is using 
our Inhibitors or any other Inhibitors, good, bad or indifferent. 
We have produced good Inhibitors for 20 successful years. We 
understand the requirements of the Steel Industry, in reference 
to removing scale. 


TELL US ALL YOU KNOW 
AS BRIEFLY AS POSSIBLE 


— | Met) “NEPowder” 


-Sum-kFoam” 


“NEP” No. 2 New Economic 


liquid Pic ing— 
“NEPOW DER” 
THE WILLIAM M. PARKIN CO. 


Chemical Engineers to the Steel Industry 


Highland Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
_ : 


IN THE STEEL INDUSTRY SINCE 1860 











CADMIUM 
PLATING 





A new name—yes—why 


First: because it's a complete method (not merely a 


solution) 





Second: because it’s a finish—with a silver bright lustre, 


ind the non-corrosive features of cadmium and 








Third: Because You Can't Go Wrong. INVESTIGATE 


For with this process you can easily identify cadmium 


free cyanide or alkali—with a Cadux Testing Set and know CADUX ! oy 
you are right instead of perhaps 100°% wrong os» s 
y ot Fe 
With the Nitri-Brite Dip you can add a lustre that has r e oS s 
never been known in cadmium plating we ‘Soo 
Cadux Salts, Cadux Solutions, Cadux Testing Methods SS PSN 


and Cadux Brite-Dip are all different and new. The response 
from the industry has been remarkable. Let us hear from you 





Don't Forget! 
We furnish everything for the polishing and plating room 
} anodes, buffing compositions, buffs, Cadux, conveyors, gen- \ 
erators, polishing wheels, miscellaneous supplies, etc 








HANSON-—-VAN WINKLE=- MUNNING 
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in the corresponding period of 1931. 

In the first ten months, output of 
pig iron is placed by Soviet authori 
ties at 5,122,700 tons or 28.3 per 
cent greater than in the correspond 
ing period of 1931 

Also, for ten months, production 
of rolled steel was 3,506,199 tons 


Ip 10.6 per cent 


Plans of Soviet authorities were 
to increase capacity of steel ingots 
from 5,350,000 tons in 1931. to 
9,450,000 tons in 1932 The pro 
gram in pig iron was to put capacity 
ip from 5,000,000 tons in 1931 to 
9,000,000 tons in 1932. 


Blooming Mills Completed 


The Russian expansion program 
in iron and steel for 1932 was im 
pressive, with $927,000,000 in capi 
tal investments contemplated, a ma 
jor item of which was for the com 
pletion of additional blast furnaces 
cheduled to start operations in 1932 
Reports at the end of ten months 
pointed to substantial progress 

The first two blooming mills to be 
built by the Soviet were installed at 
the Makayevka and Kamenskoyse 
steel plants. In addition, four new 
blooming mills were set up, respec 
tively, at the Magnitogorsk, Stalinsk, 
Noginsk and Zlatoust properties 
The Magnitogorsk blooming mill 
alone is said to have a capacity of 
900,000 metric tons a year 

Incidentally, two additional mills 
of similar size are to be installed 
\ number of rolling mills were set 
up and at the Stalinsk plant a 650, 
000-ton rail mill was scheduled to 
go into operation during the last 
quarter Construction of the first 
vanadium plant in the Soviet Union 
was begun at Kerch in August. All 
is a part of the Soviet’s second 
vear program 

Increased production was reflected 
in deereased imports. During the 
first nine months imports of iron and 
steel amounted to 608,720 metric 
tons, as compared with 846,487 met 
ric tons in the corresponding period 


of 1931 Sheets, amounting to ap 
proximately 240,000 metric tons 


were the principal item brought in 


Manganese Ore Exports Shrink 


Exports were negligible, iron and 
teel products amounting to 3733 
metrie tons during the 9-month pé 
riod, against 6147 tons Serap ex 
ports were 6007 metric tons, against 
11.486 tons 

One of the world’s largest pro 
ducers of manganese ore, Russia ex 
ported in 1932 about half of the 


amount shipped in 1931 Accord 
ing to figures for the first nine 
months, 297,695 tons were shipped 
compared with 552,397 tons in the 
first three quarters of 1931 Tt 
Iso compares with 741,701 tons f 
1931 and 641,978 during 19 
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